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ZOE. 

A Story op Irish Life. 
By thfi Author of "Links of Kindness." 

Chapter I. — Cookie's Liitle Girl. 
ZOB was developing aod thriving ia ipite of 
•dveise circumstances. She couItT not remember 
her parents, as she liad been entnisted to Miss 
Burrowes' care before she Lad atuined the age of 



three ; the oppo^tion which had been made to hei 
reception in the bc^rding-house had either died 
-vayorlalien ie form ofsiienl displeasure, which 
d not at all tronble Zoe. 

She let herself be enticed towards the ladies 
when they were favourably disposed, by the pro- 
mise of a story, but taking good care to keep out 
of their way when some extra, tumult on her part 
had- roused the wrath of any of the party, and 
made them wish her out of the house. 

' Zoe attained to thiK wet (A inigpa-, «3^'^BS^ -i*^ 
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idea that there was anything unnatural in her 
position. 

* * Troublesome little chit ! " said Mrs. Hawkins 
to her friend Miss Betts, one day as they were 
going down to luncheon, and the child's voice 
was heard on the floor above, trilling out a nursery 
song that Mrs. Perry had taught her, ** There is 
no doing anything with the noise and din she 
keeps up ; I shall advise Miss Burrowes to send 
hqr to school.". 

**0h, there is that dear child ! *' exclaimed, at 
the same moment, a fresh young girl of fourteen, 
who, with her mother and sister, were entering 
the house. ** Zoe 1'* she called out so loudly that 
the child heard her from the third storey, and two 
or three voices immediately chimed in with the 
mother's reproof for this breach of good manners. 

**I*m coming," responded Zoe with a shout of 
delight) and she started off, half flying down the 
stairs, clearing the last five steps at a bound, and 
springing up on Mrs. Stewart, where she held on 
tightly with her arms roimd her neck. 

** Zoe, my de^r child, you- will have us both 
down,** cried Mrs. Stewart, who had instinctively 
let the parcels she was carrying fall, and was now 
holding the child in her arms and leaning against 
the baluster. ** You really must not be so wild," 
and she shook her head reprovingly, putting her 
down at the same time and kissing her. 

Zoe profited so much by the reproof that she 
repeated the same scene with the two gir^, and 
receiving no reprimand from them, she^ took tf 
hand of each and skipped up the stairs'''betvrecn 
them. Turning round, however, she perceived 
the parcels which Mrs. Stewart was carrying, and 
insisted upon taking them the rest of "m way 

up, 

Mrs. Stewart objected: "Those things ttiust 
not be pressed, Zoe, you might spoil them, %ind 
then you would be so sorry.** 

"But I won't crush t!iem,»* said Zoe, "and 
it*s not right for you to be carrying up a great 
load like that, and for a little girl like me to 
have nothing." 

"It's no use asking mamma, Zoe," said the 
younger of the girls, "mamma would not allow 
me, or even Kate, to carry them.** 

But the parcels were already in Zoe*s hands, 
two brown paper parcels, which she held so 
carefully that no harm could come to them, unless 
she should fall down herself, and Mrs. Stewart's 
hand, which was free now, was stroking the 
child's golden curls, and the little girl was looking 
•up wonderingly to hear herself called, "Poor 
littie Zoe 1 '* 

.^as, there was a reason for it that Zoe did not 
know. Mrs. Stewart and her daughters were to 
leave next day. They had been one week in the 
house, and it had been the happiest of Zoe' s little 
life. The girls cried out against the dullness of 
the house the first day that they had entered it, 
' and, ** Oh, mamma, how could you come back to 
such a place when you knew how gloomy it was ? *' 



said one, and, "Oh, do let us go to an hotel ! " 
implored the other, and Mrs. Stewart was about 
to reply when little Zoe had popped in her head, 
which was an entirely forbidden thing to do in a 
visitor's room, and in a stiff set phrase she began : 

" Please, ma'am, will you allow me to look for 

my doll, I left it here yesterday ** when, 

suddenly espying the lost darling, she forgot the 
end of the phrase, and crying out, *' Oh my 
Lederhans ! she made a spring towards the open 
wardrobe, on the top of which the dear German 
doll had been put, probably by the maid when 
clearing up, and cUmbing up by the shelves, she 
laid her hand on the treasure ; then preparing to 
spring to the ground, she slipped her foot, lost her 
hold and fell. 

Neither child nor doll were hurt, for Mrs. 
Stewart had caught the one, her daughter Kate 
the other, and Zoe looked from one to the othei 
and burst out laughing. 

Then the girls laughed, and Mrs. Stewart looked 
amused, and asked her what her name was, and 
whose Uttle girl she was. 

" My name is Zoe, and I'm Cookie's little girL ** 

" Cookie's little girl ? *' 

" Yes,*; said Zoe, " that is, Mrs. Perry's. I call 
her Cookie, except on Sunday, when we go to 
South-street to see a friend; then I say Mrs. 
Perry, but Cookie's nicer." 

" But you are not Mrs. Perry's little daughter ? ** 

•*0h no, I'm only her little girl; I'm Miss 
Burrowes' little daughter.*' 

" Impossible I *' cried Kate. 

''Well, no,** said Zoe, laughing, amused at her 
own difficulties, " I am mamma's child, of course,, 
but mamma isn't here, so I'm staying with Miss 
Burrowes, and I think I am her little daughter." 

Mrs. Stewart looked grave. The sight of a 
child without its mother always made her sad ; but 
Zoe was not sad, and turning to Amy, the younger 
of the girls, she said : " Don t you think it funny? * ' 

**Ting-a-riDg-a-ring." A loud bell went at 
that moment in the hall, and Zoe, with a look ol 
mock gravity, said, " Be quick now, for you have 
only just time to dress, and if you don't come 
downstairs when the next bell rings, I pity you. " 

Then, with a stealthy look from the door to see 
that no one was on the stair, Zoe slipped from the 
room, and up to her own dominions on the third 
floor, with her Lederhans under her arm. 

" I wonder who she is, and where she comes 
from," said Kate, when the child had gone. 

" I have no idea,** replied her mother ; ** when 
I was last here Miss Burrowes hated the sight of 
a child ; I don't understand it." 

Before they sat down to dinner Amy had been 
made aware of the wliole story. She was dressed 
and ready to go down before her mamma and 
sister, and Mrs. Stewart had allowed her to go to 
the drawing-room to wait for them. There she 
found Mrs. Hawkins alone, looking over a book 
of prints, and delighted to have some one new to 
talk tOr That lady had drawn Amy into conver- 
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sation ; Zoe's name once mentioned, Mrs. 
Hawkins became voluble, and she recounted her 
whole story, relating how five years before, Zoe 
had been left in Miss Burrowes* hands by her 
parents while they went abroad in search of 
health ; and dwelling emphatically on the weak 
good-nature which could lead the mistress of a 
boarding-house to undertake the care of a mere 
baby, just because the baby's mother had been 
the friend of her girlhood. 

Such was the commencement of Zoe*s acquaint- 
ance with the Stewart family, and from that day 
Mrs. Stewart's doors were open to her. She 
would have taken the little girl when she drove 
out with her daughters, but Miss Burrowes would 
not hear of it, so Zoe watched with impatience 
every day for their return from their shopping, 
and remained with them all the time they were in 
the house. 

So when the last day of their being together 
had come, and Mrs. Stewart had thought of the 
bright little creature being left behind in that dull 
place, while she and her daughters were going to 
their pretty home in the country, she had stroked 
her head, and said, *' Poor little Zoe." 

Zoe, however, never had felt dull in the dingy 
old house ; for her there was plenty of variety in 
the coming and going of the guests ; the only 
moments of the day that she dreaded were quickly 
over ; it was when she bade her protectress good- 
morning and good -evening, and repeated her 
collect for the week. The rest of the day she was 
merry enough, being mostly with Mrs. Perry, or 
out in the square before the house, where Mrs. 
Perry could keep an eye on her ; the fact of not 
being allowed to go near the visitors' rooms or 
disturb their tranquillity, was fun for her, for she 
was constantly playing them tricks, singing a song 
to attract attention, and then when she heard some 
old dowager moving towards the door to open it, 
she would slip away and be - out of sight, not so 
far, however, but that she could hear : 

"Dear, dear ! what a nuisance that child is, 
and one never can catch hold of her." 

Cookie she was very fond of, but then Cookie 
spoilt her, and Zoe knew she could do pretty 
nearly with her what she liked. Once or twice 
Mrs. Perry had been commissioned by some of 
the ladies to reprimand the troublesome child, and 
the whole thing had ended by Zoe getting a double 
share of butter on her bread, and having a long 
story after she was in bed from Cookie about her- 
self when she was a liitle girl, Zoe also had the 
satisfaction of hearing Cookie mutter to herself that 
those ladies downstairs were a set of cross old cats, 
' and that there never was such a sweet dear pretty 
little darling as her own pet. Miss Zoe. 

Zoe thought that Cookie's opinion was the best 
that could be had in the world. 

On Sundays Mrs. Perry took her with her when 
she went to visit her particular friend, Mrs. 
Drewitt, in South Street. This brought Zoe 
through the park, a treat which she looked for- 



ward to all through the week. If it rained or a 
very thick fog hung over the trees Zoe was cast 
down, but only for a moment, and some other 
pleasure was sure to start up in anticipation. 

As to lessons, the extent of these was not great. 
Here again Mrs. Perry was her teacher, and per- 
haps she gave her enough instruction, though she 
was less advanced than most children of her age. 
She could read well, and she liked to write her 
own name, pencilled under, and twice a week she 
wrote a page of pothooks. 

The society oi Mrs. Stewart and her daughters, 
which Zoe had enjoyed for a whole week, was a 
delight of a nature hitherto wholly unknown to 
the little girl. Mrs. Perry had missed her com- 
pany, but said nothing ; she was too glad to see 
her little favourite taken notice of. Day after day 
had passed, and it had never struck Zoe that the 
visit must end. She was enjoying her present 
happiness to the fiilL 

** Do you know that we are leaving to-mor- 
row ? " Amy thoughtlessly asked, when the little 
girl in obedience to Mrs. Perry's call had risen 
from her seat to bid her friends good-night. 

** Leaving ! going away 1 ** and Zoe looked in 
dismay from Amy to her mamma, as if in hope of 
getting a more comfortable answer there. 

Mrs. Perry was standing waiting at the door. 

** Come, Miss Zoe," she said, ** don't keep the 
ladies." 

** But, Cookie, they're going away," and the 
tears were in Zoe's eyes. 

Cookie waited patiently. 

** Do say you are not going, dear Mrs. 
Stewart." 

** Amy shall write you a long letter, Zoe, and 
tell you all about our journey. Won't it be nice 
to get a letter addressed to yourself ? " 

** No ; I don't care about a letter, I want you 
and Amy and Kate." 

"Perhaps Mrs. Stewart will be coming back 
some day, come now, Miss Zoe. 

But Zoe knew perfectly that Mrs. Perry did not 
expect her to return, and she did not intend to 
let herself be thus coaxed away. 

Her little heart was really full. She had never 
so cared for any one before. Cookie she loved 
dearly, but Kate and Amy and her mamma had 
some farther charm about them ; and the thought 
of the old dull house, with its sunless rooms, and 
without her companions, seemed to loom up 
heavily before her, and she hid her face on Mrs. 
Stewart's shoulder and wept. 

"Poor little dear," said Mrs. Perry, coming 
over ; "it is dull for her." 

^* But she does not seem to have felt it so," said 
Mrs, btewart. 

" She will feel it now," said Mrs. Perry, " poor 
dear lonely lamb." 

Mrs. Stewart let her lie on her lap, and lean 
her little head against her until the child. <si3^ 
asleep, and then M-x-s*. "S^r^ \»sx\r^ ^jsx vlS. 
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After she had watched by her for a little while, 
she returned to Mrs. Stewart's room. 

"Is there anything in particular you would 
like to have before you start, ma'am ?" she in- 
quired. 

The same question had been asked before, and 
had its reply ; it was only an excuse to begin a 
conversation. 

Is Zoe asleep ?*' Amy inquired. 
Yes, Miss. She just gave a heavy sob like, 
when I had her imdressed and laid her into 
bed. I never saw her like that before." 

'* She seems a very happy child,'' said Mrs. 
Stewart. 

** Very, ma'am, and it's not much she has here 
to make her so. Miss Burrowes is kind to her. 
Indeed she does far more for her than most ladies 
would do; still it is an unnatural lite like, for a 
child.*' 

*' Her mamma may come home soon." 

*' I doubt if the mamma will ever come home, 

and if she does But I'm detaining you, 

ma*am. I beg pardon, ma'am, only you see that 
child is as dear to me as is my own daughter's 
little girl, and indeed I'd like to see the child 
somewhere else. I can do nothing for you, then, 
ma'am. Good-night, ladies." 

' * Mamma, don't you see what she's driving at ?" 
said Kate, when Mrs. Perry had left the room. 

Mrs. Stewart was deep in thought ; she did not 
hear her daughter's remark. 

**I am sure," said Amy to her sister, "that 
Mrs. Perry wants mamma to lake Zoe with us. 
Wouldn't it be nice? Just think what fun we 
should have at Drumduir, and when we go for the 
holidays to Innes-Jiedar." 

The desire intimated by Mrs. Perry, and ex- 
pressed by her daughters, was one which had 
already been pondered over in Mrs. Stewart's 
mind. It was from the old servant that she had 
expected the chief opposition, and now that there 
seemed nothing to fear in that quarter she thought 
seriously of putting the project mto execution. 

Their departure early fiie next day made it 
necessary for her to seek an interview with Miss 
Burrowes that same evening. 

No news could have fallen more pleasantly on 
Miss Burrowes* ear than that which Mrs. Stewart 
came to impart. She had been in great perplexity 
of late, for the cook was desirous of a holiday in 
summer, the first she had enjoyed for years, and 
this was in great part the reason of that good 
woman's desire to see Zoe out of the London 
boarding-house. To Miss Burrowes the charge 
of Zoe, unaided by her faithful servant, was some- 
thing quite appalling. She therefore heard 
Mrs. Stewart's request most graciously, and pro- 
mised to communicate at once with 2k)e's parents. 
If they had no objection. Miss Burrowes would 
give her full permission for Zoe to spend the 
summer with Mrs. Stewart. 



Chapter II. — The Journey to Ireland. 

**I'm going to Ireland ! I'm going to Drumd-ir 
to Mrs. Stewart ! " Zoe announced joyfully to tne 
world in general, as soon as Miss Burrowes had 
imparted the news to her about a month after the 
departure of her friends. Zoe had not had the 
least suspicion of the pleasure preparing for her, 
and it bUkst upon her now with all the greater 
joy. 

Mrs. Morton had replied with alacrity to Miss 
Burrowes' letter requesting the parents' permission 
for Zoe to accompany the Stewart family to their 
country seat in Ireland. Necessarily Miss 
Burrowes had written that letter more in detail 
than usual, and Mrs. Morton seemed to waken up 
suddenly to the fact that she was the mother of an 
engaging little girl of eight, instead of a round 
rosy baby of scarcely three. 

*'Do as you like about her, my dear," Mr. 
Morton had said, when Miss Burrowes' letter was 
read out to him by his wife; "do as you like, 
only don't trouble me, I really am not fit for it. " 
He was such a great invalid ! 

The parting scene between Zoe and her in- 
voluntary guardian was not very affecting. From 
first to last Miss Burrowes had acted by her 
charge with scrupulous conscientiousness, but 
she had never tried to win the affection of the 
child, so there was no sadness but all joy for Zoe 
in leaving the grey old square, and she kissed 
Miss Burrowes dutifully and jumped into the 
carriage, and only waited for it to move away 
from the door, to throw her arms round Mrs. 
Perry, who had the seat beside her, and exclaim, 
" Oh Cookie, I am so glad to go I " 

Mrs. Perry was to go with the child as far as 
Dublin, and leave her in Mrs. Stewart's own 
hands ; then to return to England and spend the 
summer with her daughter, while Zoe would be 
far away, in what seemed to Cookie an unknown 
land. 

The journey and the pas^sage over, went off 
well. The excitement of the early part of the 
way ended with Zoe in a tranquil sleep, and the 
two travellers arrived next morning in Dublin 
fresh and free of fatigue. They drove straight to 
the hotel where Mrs. Stewart was to call for them 
during the course of the day ; and Mrs. Perry 
rejoiced in having time to change Miss Zoe's dress 
and comb out the pretty curls as she had so often 
done, and finally make her little girl as neat and 
nice as any lady's maid could possibly do in the 
house that she was going to. 

All seemed to Zoe bustle and movement there, 
for though it was not one of the chief thorough- 
fares of the city, it was quite different to the 
silent square that she was accustomed to look out 
on. So for a considerable time her attention was 
riveted by the carriages and carts and passers-by, 
until she turned suddenly and looked round at the 
good old servant, who was unusually still. Mrs. 
Perry had on her Sunday dress, the one she 
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always wore when she had taken her to see her 
friend in South Street ; those happy houi-s came 
back upon Zo« like a flash; she looked up in 
Mrs. Perry's face, it was very grave. " Oh Cookie, 
dear," she cried, " I don't want to leave you at 
all." 

Nothing further was needed to upset the good 
woman's forced composure, and once the barrier 
was broken, her tears fell fast. 

" Oh Miss Zee, dear, I did not mean to vex you ; 
there, darling, don't cry and spoil your pretty eyes. 
But I shall miss you sorely, that's true, there's not 
one like you ; but I'm glad you're going too, for 
those ladies will be go^ to you, and you'll be 
happy with them." 

* * But I never thought about having to leave you, 
dear Cookie ; I like very much to be with Amy 
and Kate and Mrs. Stewart, but I don't want to 
leave you ; couldn't you come too ? " 

"No, dear, I couldn't." 

•* Well, I'll ask Mrs. Stewart to invite you to 
Drumduir ; would you come ? " 

** No, dear, 1 can't do that" 

" Well, I'll get Amy to write to you and tell you 
everything I'm doing, and what sort of a little room 
I have, and whether it is like my own, but I do 
wish that I could write myself." 

** So do I, Miss Zoe, Maybe they'll think it 
very queer I didn't teach you ; you are eight years 
old now, and ought to know how to write." 

** Ought I ? And if they ask me why I didn't 
learn to write, what shall I say ? " 

** Well, Miss Zoe, I would have taught you if I 
had had the time, so if they ask you, just say, * It's 
neither Mrs. Perry's fault nor mine,' for that's the 
truth ; and. Miss Zoe dear, never say anything for 
any reason but the truth." 

Just as she was saying these words, the door 
opened, and Mrs. Stewart walked in. The good 
opinion that lady had already formed of the mith- 
ful servant, was confirmed by the good advice she 
heard her giving to her little charge, and she was 
glad to know such principles had been instilled 
into the mind of the little girl who was to be the 
companion of her own children. After a short 
and friendly conversation with Mrs. Perry, and 
when all was ready for their departure, the old 
servant and Zoe went down stairs hand in hand, 
and presently the last good-bye had been said, and 
Zue looked back from the carriage window to 
where Cookie still stood looking after her, from 
the steps ol the door of the hotel. 



Chapter III.— Zoe's Welcome. 

The drive to Drumduir, which was only about 
four hours, seemed rather long to Zoe ; and 
although Mrs. Stewart, kind as ever, endeavoured 
to interest her in the different objects new to her 
that she could see from the carriage window, 
Zoe's heart was too full, and her mind too much 
occupied with thoughts of Cookie, to find much 



amusement from anything she saw. But when at 
length they turned in at mt Lodge gate, and Kate 
and Amy were seen running down the avenue to 
meet them, the little girl's spirits quickly revived, 
and she felt inclined to spring from the carriage to 
meet them. 

Mrs. Stewart desired the coachman to stop, 
and in another moment Zoe was in the warm 
embrace of her friends, and they all walked up the 
avenue together. 

** Oh, how pretty I Oh, how beautiful ! " cried 
Zoe, as they passed out from under the shady 
trees, and the house covered with creepers and 
roses in full bloom stood before them. ** Oh, what 
a lovely place to live in ; oh, if dear Cookie could 
only see it I " 

**You must write and tell her all about it," 
said Kate. 

Zoe made no reply, and felt uncomfortable that 
she did not Then they went up the hall-door 
steps, and Mrs. Stewart' desired her daughters to 
take Zoe to her room and help her to get ready 
for luncheon without delay, as it was already very 
late. 

It was not very easy, however, for Kate and 
Amy to perform this task, for Zoe's attention was 
caught by everything she saw, and she would 
have liked to stop and examine everything that 
struck her. 

"What's that over the hall chimney-piece?" 
she asked ; *' what animal has horns like that?" 
and she pointed to a stag's head brought home once 
as a grand trophy by the girls' elder brother, Dick, 
from the chase. And, '*0h, look at that bear; 
I know it's a bear, " she cried again ; ** may I ride 
it?" and before she could be given an answer 
she was on the back of the great white stuffed 
bear that stood in the middle of the hall, the de- 
light of all the children that entered. 

•*You shall see and examine everything after 
luncheon," Kate said; **onlycomeon now, you 
heard mamma tell us to be quick." 

•* Well, I'll be quick, I'll be ready in no time," 
cried Zoe, *' come along," and she skipped up the 
stairs so quickly that Kate and Amy only just 
were able to catch her before she got to the top. 

**Now then, this way," said Kate, pushing 
back a green cloth-covered door which opened on 
a long passage lighted from above, and with the 
bedroom doors openint^ off it on each side. The 
second door led to Zee's room. 

But no sooner had the green door opened than. 
Zoe was down the long passage like a shot '* Oh, 
what a place," she cried, " for a race ! Catch me, 
Amy, catch me, Kate, if you can." 

"Zoe," said Kate gravely, "you will have 
plenty of time for play afterwards, but you must 
come to your room now and get ready." 

**I would much rather play," Zoe replied. 
" Have you any more long passages ? " 

" Yes, plenty, and a great many things that wUL 
please and amuse '^o>\^ \x>a^. '«^ tecosJv. "w^v >fes«:^ 
mamma viamtv^ x^a^w ?'' 
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**Well then, catch me ! " cried Zoe, still stand- 
ing at the further end of the corridor, 

"Not now," said Kate; "don't laugh, Amy, 
you know mamma will not be pleasei." 

As no one moved to catch the little girl she 
soon left her position and came up to where Kate 
and Amy were standing. 

** I knew you couldn't catch me," she said ; 
"no one can run as fast as I do." 

** We shall see," said Amy, who was two years 
older than Zoe, and whose speed resembled that 
of a roe. 

** Can you run well ? You never ran with me in 
that stupid square," said Zoe. **0h, do have a 
race, just one with me before we go to lunch." 

" No, Zoe," said Kate, in an authoritative tone. 
* ' Manima never allows any one to be late. Be 
quick now ; there, the bell is ringing ; come, wash 
your hands, your dress will do very nicely. Did 
you travel in it ? " 

•*Oh, no, it's my Sunday dress," and Zoe 
thought as she said this of how Cookie had put it 
on to make her look nice, and she sobered down 
at once, and looked into the looking-glass more 
anxiously than she had ever done before, to see 
that she was quite as neat and nice as Cookie could 
have wished to see her. Then she washed her 
hands and went down quietly holding Kate's 
hand. 

ONE OF THE LITTLE WISE 
THINGS. 

By the Author of "Pet's Difficulties. '» 

Some persons, I suppose, really like spiders, but 
I must confess I do not belong to their number. 
I admire their skill and marvel at their industry ; 
but they are such bloodthirsty and vindictive 
creatures, so full of venom and artifice, and so 
cruel even to their own kind, that I cannot feel 
the slightest attraction towards them, and am best 
pleased when they keep at a respectful distance 
from me. 

Yet it is interesting to notice their habits and 
peculiarities. Of "four things which are little 
upon the earth," but which " are exceeding wise," 
one is mentioned in Proverbs as the spider. " The 
spider taketh hold with her hands, and is in king's 
palaces." 

The wisdom of the spider is shown in the clever- 
ness with which she works, the beauty and fitness 
of the material which she uses, and the places she 
selects in which to spread her toils for the unwary 
passer-by. She weaves her exquisitely fine web 
of silk, which is drawn forth in minute threads 
from the under part of her body, and she arranges 
these with wonderful precision, so as to make 
them accomplish the object she has in view. She 
fastens them at the proper place for joining, and 
she coils up any useless bits into tittle balls and 
throws them away. Have you not watched a' 
sp/der drop, as it were, aloTig a line attached to 



some object above, and reascend the line with 
great rapidity when alarmed ? But are you aware 
that as the spider ascends she keeps rolling up the 
line into a ball, which she lets fall when she has 
regained her retreat? "She. taketh hold with 
her hands " or claws. 

How easily and safely a spider runs along a line 
— a line often so fine that we can scarcely see it, 
and carried out to the distance of several yards 
from one object to another, so as to form a single- 
thread suspension bridge. Walking in my garden ^ 
on fine autumnal mornings I cannot help breaking & 
through hundreds of these lines of suspension, 
which have been thrown across the path during 
the night by the elegant garden spider [Epeira 
diadema). 

Yes, I must admit that it is the most handsome 
of our native species, with its plump form of grey 
or fawn colour, spotted with white, and its legs 
widely extended as it hangs head downwards on 
its perpendicular web ; but it is too large to win 
my favour, and I would rather not have it in my 
garden. 

Still its geometric web is a beautifiil example of 
insect manufacture. The first thing it does is 
to throw out certain lines, fixing them firmly at 
the ends, then it strains and shakes them, and 
even drops down from them and swings about in 
order to be sure of their security. This part 
finished to its satisfaction, it spins a number of 
spokes or lines, meeting in the centre, and next 
forms the concentric circles ; after which a spiral 
line is thrown from the outside towards the middle 
of the net, but which stops somewhat short of that 
point ; this line is the most important part of the 
snare. It consists of a fine thread studded with 
minute, sticky globules, like dew, which by their 
adhesive quality retain the insects that fiy into the 
web. The clever worker then stations itself in 
the very centre, where it patiently hangs head 
downwards, until the capture of some unwary fly 
rouses it to action. Approaching its victim it, 
flings out its glutinous web in great profusion 
directing it round the fly, whose every limb is 
quickly enveloped by it. The pointed poison-claws 
are now plunged into its body, and the juices 
sucked at leisure. 

But all spiders do not make wehSf properly so 
called. In the south of Europe, and in the West 
Indies, certain large spiders are called trap-door 
spiders, from their singular architectural instincts. 
The female makes a burrow in soft earth from 
six to ten inches in depth ; this is lined with a • 
thick tapestry resembling paper, formed of her . 
silk, and the mouth is closed with a round door, ' 
formed of many layers of silk, with pellets of earth L 
interwoven into the outside. A hinge of silk at 
one part of the circumference allows the lid to be 
raised for the entrance or exit of the owner, when 
it closes by its own elasticity. She generally stays 
in her well-built house, coming abroad to hunt, and 
retreating with her prey to the bottom of her 
dwelling. 
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There is a little spider {Argyroneta aquatica) 
found occasionally in ponds and rivers, which 
forms a residence beneath the surface of the water 
in the shape of half the shell of a pigeon's egg or 
of a diving bell, which, in a certain sense, it really 
is. The open mouth of this silken bell is below, 
and its cavity is hlled with air ; in this the spider 
dwells, lays her eggs, and watches over her brood. 

There is another water spider, first observed in 
the fens of Norfolk, which makes a floating raft 
upon which it rests while on the watch for prey. 
This raft consists of a little ball of loose vegetable 
matters, held together by slight silken cords, and 
is about three inches in diameter. It is wafted 
by the breeze along the surface of the water, 
carrying its occupant with it, who, the moment it 
observes a drowning insect, darts forward, and 
instantly secures it. The successful spider then 
regains its raft, and devours its booty at leisure. 
This raft is not only an ever-shifting observatory, 
but it ako affords the means of concealment, for 
when alarmed for its own personal safety, the 
spider cunningly retreats from the upper to the 
under surface and clings there submerged till the 
danger is passed over. 

Then there are leaf- rolling spiders, which, in 
addition to a tissue of silk, avail themselves of 
a leaf, which they roll up into a snug hiding- 
place or den in which they Jurk, expectant of 
the approach of any heedless fly. One. qf 
these \Aranea holosericed) is not uncommon on 
the foliage of the lilac ; but it sometimes saves 
itself the trouble of working by dispossessing 
some caterpillar of its leafy habitation, not 
without first killing and devouring the rightful 
occupant. The tapestry of the poor expelled 
or eaten caterpillar is, however, too poor and 
flimsy to suit the taste of the new-comer ; she 
therefore weaves a fresh tissue, close in its texture 
both for comfort and security. 

There is also a spider, not uncommon in woods 
and copses, which forms a tent by the unioi:^ of 
several leaves drawn together by cordage ; in 
front of this tent she bangs her net for the purpose 
of entrapping her insect prey, while she herself 
watches from the entrance of the tent ready to 
pounce upon her victim, and to drag it into her 
place of concealment. This leafy tent serves not 
only as a storehouse, but also as a nursery, for 
here she deposits her cocoon of eggs, and here the 
young ones are hatched in the ensuing spring 
after the death of the parent. 

I said at the beginning of this paper that, 
though I admifed^spiders, I had not any par- 
tiality for them. Vet there" are' instances of persons 
becoming fond of thrm,and of their apparently 
returning that affection. When the great and 
brilliant Lauzun was held in captivity, his only 
joy and comfort was a friendly spider. She came 
at his call, she took her f od from his finger, and 
well understood his word of command. In vain 
did jailers and solcllers' try to deceive his tiny 
companion. She would not obey their voices, and 



refused the tempting bait from their hand. Here, 
then, was not .jiily an ear, but a keen power of 
distinction. The despised little creature listened 
with sweet affection, and knew how to discri* 
minate between not unsimilar tones. 

So it was with the friend of the patriot Quatre* 
mere dTjonville,< who paid with captivity for the 
too ardent love of his country. He also had 
tamed spiders, and taught them to come at his 
call. But the little creatures were not only useful 
to him but to the nation to which he belonged. 
For when the French invaded Holland, the 
prisoner managed to send them a message that \ 
the inundate '. and now impassable country would 
soon be frozen over, so that they would be able to 
march over the ice-bridged swamps and lakes ; 
for spiders, true barometers as they are, had 
taught him to read, in their queer habits, the 
signs of approaching winter. The frost came, and 
with it the French ; Holland was taken, and the 
clever prophet set free. 

So we must not deny that spiders have some 

good qualities. They teach us many useful 

lessons, if we will only ponder them. Look at 

their skill and industry— what beautiful webs 

they weave with such accuracy and with so much 

ingenious contrivance ! True, their work is all 

I guided by instinct, but are we as faithful in the 

! employment of our talents as they are in the use 

; of their instinct ? Whatsoever our hand findeth 

to do, are we doing it with our might ? 

Nor must we forget the patience and per- 
severance manifested by spiders. Hour after hour 
they sit watching in one position for their prey ; 
never murmuring at their hard lot, nor wishing 
that they could skim lightly from flower to flower 
like a butterfly ! And if a heavy breeze or a care- 
less hand brushes away some, or all of their 
gossamer threads, how perseveringly they work to 
repair the damage, or to reconstruct the whole 
fabric 1 Disaster does not check their efforts, nor 
disappointment damp their energy. **If at first 
you don't sucpeed, try, try, try again \ " seems 
to be their motto, 

I might remind you. here of the story of King 
Robert Bruce, who, after losing six battles, was 
encouraged to attempt the seventh, in which he 
was successful, by watching, while concealed in a 
,bam, a spider trying in vain to attach a line of 
her web froni one rafter to another. Six times 
she failed, but, nothing daunted, she still perse- 
vered, and with the seventh journey won the 
victory ! But perhaps the anecdote is so well- 
known tp you that you are inclined to sympathize 
with my nephew Harry, to whom I began repeat- 
ing it for his especial benefit the other day. His 
character has not a bit of perseverance in it. Buyt 
I had scarcely commenced when he interrupted 
mfe with, " Oh, that horrid spider ! I am quite 
iick of it, iYid wish it had never existed ! " 

Not a very polite speech, certainly ; but then 
Harry is by no meaiis a young gentleman to b* 
held up as a pattern for my read«?» Va ^^^-^ * 
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BIBLE PICTURE STORIES. 



ONE LITTLE SPARK. 



SOLUTION OF THE DECEMBER PICTURE STORY. 

Joe Rawlings, Ihe pedlar, hid tramped many a 
weaiy mile when he reached the litlle village of 
Barcombe. but had not sold much. He was de- 
lighted when Mis. Simmons not only bought his 
most cipensive artic'e, a worked baby's froclt, bul 
a'so allowed him to sleep for the night in hrr barn. 
He must have been a careless man to smoke a 
short pipe there. As he was very tired, he soon 
fell asleep. 

^ The next morning he rose refteshed ; but I am 
a/raidJie took another whiHor two from his pipe, 



then, with thanks lo his hostess, departed on his 
rounds. At some distance, he happened to look 
back, and was horror-struck tu see the bam in 
flames. A spark from his pipe falling among the 
dry straw, had smouldered for a time, and then 
caused the Conflagration. Joe slunk away feeling 
guilly. 

The conslernalion was great at the farm ; men 
ran with pails of water, others dragged out the 
frightened horses from the burning stable, while 
the larmer's wife gathered her tremtiling children 
around her as ^e seated herself on the boxes 
which had been rescued from the fire. And all 
this harai was done by a little carelessness 1 




MERITON LODGE : 

Beatrice Erskine's New Home. 
By the Author of "Arthur's Victory." 

Chapter I. — Dr. John. 
" How is your mislTMS to-day, Harriet ? " 

"Very bad, ^r, though she has rome round 
A litlle since we senl the telegram. But Mr. 
Saunders has no good opinion of her, 1 can see 
that. Indeed, it's my belief shell not gel over 
iL But come in. Master John, come in, sit, it's 
not for the like of jou to be standing outside this 



VoDng Dr. Er^kine smiled iliglitly at bring 

addressS as " Master John," but he was used to 
that form of address from the old servant- 
She closed the door liehind him, and then 
cteppii^ to the door of the parlour, softly closed 
that likewise. The young man stood with his bag- 
in his hand, wondering a little what she was going' 
to do with him. 

" Master John," she said, sinking her voice to 
mysterions whisper, "I am glad you have come, 
ir, for as sure as I stand here it is bad news that 
as brought on this illness of the mistress. I 
'ould not say it to everybody, but I may lell you. 
I don't know what it is, but this morning I >j»}l « 
letter up to hec— bM. \\ffltfi;\ot '^^*- *«>-"*■ 'h"*^ 
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hardly five minutes after there was a great scream, 
and when I ran up, all in a fright, there was the 
mistress laid on the floor like one dead. And it 
was nothing but that letter that did it." 

** Ah ! " was all the answer she received. 
** Where is Miss Beatrice ?" he asked a minute 
afterwards. 

**She is in here," pointing to the parlour door. 
** She has been almost crying her eyes out, poor 
dear, and has taken but Utile notice of anything 
since this morning, except to ask when you would 
be here ; but she'll be mighty glad to see you, 
there's no question. Go in, sir, while I go and 
tell the mistress you have come." 

She took his bag, and he went in. A young 
^irl of twelve or thirteen was lying back in an 
•easy chair, but she sprang up when the door 
opened, and threw herself into the arms of the 
new-comer. 

"John, oh, John/' was all she said, but the 
tight clasp of her hands about his neck, and the 
long, deep-drawn sigh, told of the relief his 
presence brought her. He held her there for a 
minute or two, and then gently put her back into 
the chair, and sat down beside her. 

"This is sad news that has brought me, Bea- 
trice ; I suppose the mother's illness only came on 
this morning." 

"Oh no, she was much as usual yesterday,** 
answered Beatrice, the tears bursting forth afresh, 
"and then this morning she was taken so suddenly; 
she could not speak for two whole hours. Think 
of that, John I Harriet said at once we must send 
for you, so Willie took the telegram ; and after 
that I think Mr. Saimders came f but I hardly 
know what has happened since, I was so 
frightened. But it will be all right now you are 
come. You will soon make dear mother well 
again, won't you, John ? ** 

And she looked up into his face with such 
loving confidence that he co^d scarcely find it in 
his heart to undeceive her, yet he knew it must 
be done. 

' * I am very glad that I was at home and able 
to come at once, Beatrice ; but making the dear 
mother well again does not depend on me, you 
know . You may be very sure I will do all that 
can be done ; but a higher power than mine con- 
trols it all. We must try to feel that whatever 
God wills is best, dear. " 

Beatrice sprang up in alarm. 

"Oh, I know what you mean by that ! " she 
exclaimed, wringing her hands, ' ' you mean that 
datiing mother will die. If she does, I shall die 
too, for how could we possibly live without her ? " 

"My dear child, do be reasonable. I have 
not even seen her yet, only I know how delicate 
she is. But indeed we will hope for the best, 
while we prepare for the worst, and God will help 
us to bear whatever He sends, if we ask Him, 
Beatrice. Where are Willie and Dora ? I have 
not se-n them yet." 

" Oh, they are somewhere about, I suppose. 



but I have been too anxious about dear mamma 
to trouble about them." 

Most probably they had been anxious too. Dr. 
Erskine thought, but Beatrice was not likely to 
remember that. 

"You must try to rouse yourself, dear, and 
not give way too much ; there is no need at pre- 
sent. Margaret sent her love, and she thought 
perhaps the two little ones might be in the way, 
and that it would be a good plan for them to 
return with me for awhile, just till we see how 
things turn out. Margaret wants very much to 
do something to help you if she can." 

But Beatrice drew herself up and answered 
almost coldly : — 

"I am much obliged to Margaret, but the 
children will be much better at home. I can 
attend to them quite well." 

"You don't attend to them very well by your 
own showing," said John with a smile. He was 
about to add more, but just then Harriet came in 
to say that Mrs. Erskine was awake, and that she 
was very anxious to see Master John if he would 
go up at once. 

Dr. Erskine rose, and Beatrice hung on his 
arm as if she would go too, but Harriet held her 
back. 

" Not you, missie,'* she whispered, " the mis- 
tress wants to see Master John alone. " 

Beatrice's face grew dark, and for an instant 
Harriet feared she would rebel ; but she turned 
away, and walking up to the window stood there 
without speaking. 

As they went upstairs John mooted to Harriet 
his plan about the children, but she shook her 
head. 

" It would not do, sir. Miss Beatrice would 
never agree to it.*' 

" But if you and I think it the right thing to 
be done, Harriet, I shall not ask Miss Beatrice's 
permission," said Dr. John with a slight smile. 

" No, of course not, sir, you will do as you 
think best, of course. But since you ask me, sir, 
I don't think it would do. I think the mistress 
would miss them, and little Miss Dora is very 
helpful, more so in some ways than Miss Beatrice, 
she is so gentle and quiet like." 

" Very well, Harriet, then I will not mention 
it further. Margaret and I only want to do what 
is best for all parties." 

"I know you do, sir, and it's a mercy we have 
you to fall back upon. Master John, or I don't 
know what we should do." 

The violent ringing of Mrs. Erskine's bell put a 
sudden stop to any more conversation. They 
both hastened to her room. She was sitting up 
m bed anxiously expecting them. 

" Harriet, I thought you said John was here," 
she was beginning, when her eyes fell upon John 
himself and an expression of pleasure passed 
over her face. Harriet went away, and John 
sat dovfn by the bed, and taking her hand bent 
down and kissed her^ partly to hide his own 
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feelings, for he vfus much shocked to see the 
change in her. He felt her pulse and asked 
her a few questions, add then she threw herself 
back on the pillow with a sigh of relief, still, 
however, keeping hold of his hand. 

"I hoped you would come, John," she said 
softly. 

** Dear mother, you could not doubt it. I 
would come any minute, day or night, to such a 
mother as you have been to me.'* 

"Yes; but there is Margaret." 

A look of pain passed over John's face. 

**Do you still share Beatrice's prejudice of 
Margaret, mother ? — but we will not talk of that 
now. Tell me what brought oh this illness, was 
there any particular cause ? " 

*'Aye, cause enough. I have got my death- 
blow, John. I have known a long time, and of 
course you have known it too, that any sudden 
shock was the worst thing possible for me, and I 
had it this morning ; and I do not think I shall 
get over it." 

Just Harriet's words, and just John's opinion ; 
but he did not let that appear ; he only said, 

*' What was it ? Tell me all about it, mother." 

For answer she drew a letter from under her 
pillow and gave it to him, saying, ** Read that ; " 
and then she closed her eyes, and her cheek grew 
white, almost as white as I he pillow against which 
it lay. 

And this was what John read : 

** Madam, — It is my painful duty to inform you of 
the death of my lamented friend, and your respected 
uncle, Mr. Alfred Gordon. His demise was very 
sudden, and there was no time to summon you 
before his departure. You will also be surprised to 
learn that according to his will dated many years 
back, your present residence and property are only 
yours for life, and at your death — which I pray may 
be many years hence — they pass into the hands of a 
distant relative. I am the more astonished at this, 
for I have frequently heard our late revered friend 
speak of you in terms of the greatest affection ; and 
I was under the impression that he had provided 
for you and your family in a far different manner. 
But his legal adviser assures me that he has re- 
ceived no further instructions of any kind, and 
therefore I am bound to believe that these were my 
friend's real wishes in the matter ; and that by fol- 
lowing them I, as his sole executor, shall best be 
fulfilling his settled instructions. — I am, Madam, 
3 ours with respect and sympathy, 

* * Isaac Ltttlewood. " 

John read the letter twice through, and then he 
turned to Mrs. Erskine, who was by this time! 
anxiously watching him. 

"What is it all about, mother? I don't un- 
derstand it. Who is this Isaac Littlewood, and 
what has he to do with your affairs ? " 

** 1 don't understand it either, John. All I seem 
to know is that my poor uncle is dead and gone, 
and that he loved me to the last. It was a ter- 1 
rible blow to think that I should never see him 



again ; and worse than all, that he had never al- 
tered his will. I know he meant this house to be 
mine and my children's after me ; it was long 
before I was married that he settled it should go 
to his far-away cousin." 

** Perhaps there may be some mistake," John 
suggested, "and things may be right after all." 

•* Oh, no, it is all true, I fear. Mr. Littlewood 
was my uncle's best and dearest friend, and he 
would see that all was straightforward and proper. 
I can quite depend upon him ; there is no mistake f | 
and what is to become of the children when I ani 
gone, I cannot tell. If I had known it sooner, ' 
something might have been done ; but now it is 
too late I " and clasping her hands together, she 
repeated wildly, " too late I " ( 

John did not contradict her ; he could not speak 
of a hope which he did not feel ; and he knew 
that for much settlement of earthly affairs it was 
too late. But about that other world — the long 
eternity to come ? surely that had not been left to 
the last few days of a life-time. Oh, no ; that had 
been settled long ago. John knew that his mother 
was a real Christian, though it might be but a 
weak and feeble one. 

The subject of the letter seemed the one point 
uppermost in her mind at present : and after a 
minute's pause she spoke again. 

" The blow will fall heaviest on Beatrice — my 
poor little Tricksie," going back to the pet name 
of her babyhood. 

" Does she know about it ? " John asked. 

** Oh, no, I could not tell her ; she must not 
know yet. Promise me, John, that you will not 
tell her till I am gone. I could not bear it, in- 
deed, I could not." 

•* Don't distress yourself, mother dear," said 
John soothingly. "Beatrice shall not know if you 
do not wish it. Still I think it would be better if 
she did." 

" No, John ; she will find out soon enough ; let 
her keep her happy ignorance as long as possible." 

" Very well, it shall be as you please, mother. 
But do not talk any more now ; you are quite 
feverish. Try to sleep ; it wiU do you more good 
than anything." 

** Yes, I will try ; I feel almost as if I could 
sleep now that I have told you all about my trouble. 
You will not forsake my children, John ; you well 
be a kind brother to them always ? " 

And she grasped his hand and looked up eagerly 
in his face, ' 

"You do not doubt it, mother?" was all he 
said ; but the honest expression of his kind grey 
eyes satisfied her. 



Chapter II. — Explanations. 

John Erskine was Beatarice's half-brother. His 
own mother died when he was but seven years 
old ; but he had hardly felt his lo«s»^ fe^ S^c^'e:. ^^i.^ 
afterwards his {^\.\vct \iTo\v.^\.\iaTaa. -sv. '=«i.':.'w>^^*^^N 
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who had indeed been all that a mother could he 
to the boy. John loved her with devoted affection ; 
and when, bv-and-by, other little ones were added 
to the family, no difference was made between 
them. John was almost as dear to Mrs £rskine*s 
heart as if she had been indeed his mother. 

Soon after the birth of little Dora, Mr. Erskine 
died, and John, being; so much older than the 
rest, became Mrs. Erskine's prop and stay ; for 
her health was far from strong, and the care of 
her young family was sometimes almost too much 
for her. 

At the time when our story opens, Gilbert, a 
boy of fifteen, and the eldest of Mrs. Erskine' s 
children, was away at school. Beatrice came 
next, and then the two little ones, ** the children ** 
as they were always called, Willie and Dora, aged 
respectively eleven and nine. Beatrice and Willie 
went daily to schools in the neighbourhood, while 
little Dora was still taught by her mother at home, 

Beatrice was a very determined young damsel, 
somewhat difHcult to manage and decidedly spoilt. 
From her babyhood she had been her brodier's 
pet and plaything, and he had had a fair share in 
the spoiling of her. In return, she almost idolized 
him, lavishing upon him an amount of affection 
that left little room for any one else. 

That was when John was living at home, but 
matters were changed now. He had settled down 
as a doctor in a house of his own, many miles 
away. But Beatrice did not complain of this ; 
she had sense to see that it was necessary, and the 
great pleasure of his visits home made the absence 
bearable. 

The thing she did complain of, bitterly and 
sorely, was that John had presumed to take to 
himself a wife ^ she had by no means forgiven him 
yet ; and, as for the unfortunate Margaret, she 
could scarcely tolerate the mention of her name. 
That her favourite brother, who had always held 
the first place in her heart, should put her second, 
was a grievance she could not bear to think of; and 
as for receiving Margaret as a sister, that was 
utterly impossible. 

And, to a certain extent, Mrs. Erskine shared 
in her young daughter's feelings. At least she 
thought it was scarcely kind and considerate in 
John to marry so young ; he might have waited 
yet for some years and devoted himself to his 
young brothers and sisters. She had not said so, 
l)ut the feeling had shown itself in a cool reception 
of Margaret when she spent a few days there soon 
after the marriage, and the visit had not been re- 
peated. Now, however, she was beginning to be 
glad that John was settled, for in case of her 
death the children might, perhaps, find a home 
with him. 

When John left his mother' s room, instead of 

going down again to Beatrice he went to the one 

he usually occupied when at home. The news he 

had just heard had startled him considerably, and 

Ae must think it over quietly and make up his 

m/nd about it. The mother had always looked 



upon her present house as entirely her own, so 
it was no wonder that she was shaken by the in- 
telligence that it was to pass from her. Perhaps, 
if Mr. Isaac Littlewood had known her delicate 
state of health he might have chosen some less 
sudden mode of commuuicating the information. 

John remembered quite well to have heard that 
her marriage had been without ihe consent of the 
uncle who had brought her up, and that she had 
never seen him since ; but then he knew that she 
had been fully forgiven and that regular commu- 
nication had been kept up between them ; so this 
made the present business more strange. 

But there was nothing to be done ; it could not 
be striven against ; and John set himself to face 
his position in the matter. 

His father had had nothing besides his profes- 
sional income, and was able to leave but little 
behind him. The pleasant home, together with a 
nice little fortune, were the mother s ; and they 
had lived comfortably though not extravagantly ; 
and it had been fully expected that things would 
always remain so. 

But now all was changed. There would not be 
much for the young ones when the mother was 
gone, which John knew but too surely could not 
be long first. They would have to come to him, 
that was very plainly to be seen, and he could not 
help a deep sigh escaping him at the thought. 

Life had been somewhat of a struggle with him, 
so far ; but he had a pretty good practice now, and 
was beginning to look up a little, and this would 
drag him down again. 

And what would Margaret say ? They would 
have to give up many little comforts they had been 
looking forward to, if this were to be. But he 
knew Margaret would be willing to make the 
sacrifice, and he must be willing, too, when it was 
required of him. 

And, after all, it might not be yet for some 
years — ^it m'ght not — though as he whispered that 
hope to himself he did not really think Mrs. Erskine 
would struggle through her present attack of ill- 
ness. But it was all in better and wiser hands 
than his ; he would try to Uave it there. 

He bowed his head in his clasped hands for a 
minute or two, and when he raised it his brow 
was clear and his eye bright as usual, and he looked 
just like his own dear familiar self when he joined 
Beatrice again in the parlour. 

These explanations are necessary for the right 
understanding of the stoiy. 



Chapter III.— John's Promise. 

" What an immense time you have been, John," 
said Beatrice, when at length he appeared ; "is 
dear mother worse ? " 

"No ; I think she is, if anything, a little better 

than I expected to find her. But she will require 

great care, Beatrice ; and above all things, she 

must be kept quiet ; for I will not hide from you 

, tViat she is in a serious condition. She is suffering 
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fr^^m heart cnnplaint, and very suddea excitement 
might be fa:al, as it has so nearly been. I tell 
you this, dear, not to frighten you, but that you 
may be very careful, for you are a little apt to be 
rash and thoughtless sometimes/' he added gently, 
yet with a little smile. 

"Yes, I know, John ; but I will try; indeed, 
you may depend upon me; I am not a child." 
And she drew herself up with an air of dignity 
that made John laugh heartily, in spite of his 
present anxiety. 

** I hope you will be a child for long enough 
yet, Beatrice. I don't want you to grow up. 
What should I do without my plaything and tease, 
little Tricksie ? " 

*• Don't John," she exclaimed, half petulantly, 
" I hate that silly name ! it is so babyish." 

** And you, being fifty at the very least, do not 
want to be considered a baby. Very well ; I will 
remember.'* 

** Now, John, please be grave. I want to have 
a nice long walk with you. It is so seldom I see 
you now, you know." 

** But. indeed, Beatrice, if you will allow me to 
mention it, I am reaUy very hungry. I have 
travelled a long way since breakfast." 

** Oh yes, of course, you must be, [ohn. How 
thoughtless of me not to think of it. I will go 
and see what there is to eat." 

But Harriet had not been equally thoughtless. 
There was a nice little meal set ready in the 
dining-room, and Harriet did not know that 
Master John had come down stairs or she would 
have summoned him to partake of it 

As John sat down to the table, the old servant 
contrived to send Beatrice on some errand, while 
she hovered about to see that all was right, but 
in reality to find some opportunity of inquiring 
after her mistress, to whom she was greatly 
attached. 

**How did you find her, Master John? "she 
said, in a low, anxious tone. 

" Not worse than I expected, from your 
telegram, Harriet. I must see Mr. Saunders this 
evening, and hear what his opinion is." 

** There can be but one opinion that I see," 
answered the old servant with a shake of the head. 
** The mistress will not rally from this ; it is 
written in her very face. I can see it plain 
enough." 

'*! am afraid we all see more of that than we 
want to see, Harriet," said John, with a sigh. 
** But do not say more now, for here come the 
children." 

" Juot one word, Master John. Does Miss Bea- 
trice know ? " 

** Yes, Miss Beatrice knows ; I thought it best 
to tell he ; it will make her more thoughtful, per- 
haps." 

*'I fear not. Not that I want to blame her, 
bless her ; one would not like to see old heads on 
young shoulders." 

At that moment Willie and Dora came running 



in, followed closely by Beatrice. The little ones 
had been for a walk, and their cheeks were rosy, 
and their eyes sparkled with pleasure, for they 
had only just heard of John's arrival. They clung 
to him, one on each side, so that he had not a 
hand at liberty to use knife or fork till Beatrice 
pulled them away with a sharp reprimand, and a 
box on the ear for Willie. 

But Willie did not mind, he was used to some- 
what rough treatment from his elder sister, and 
he climbed on the back of John's chair and went 
on chattering. But little Dora was snubbed at 
once, and quietly went to the far side of the room 
to wait patiently until John could attend to her. 

It was not long first. John's meal was soon 
finished, and then he called the little girl to him, 
put his arm about her and kissed her, Beatrice 
looking on half jealously the while ; she never 
liked John to fondle anyone but herself; she had 
always been his pet until Margaret came between 
them. Now she was no more to him than others, 
she said to herself half angrily. 

But there was no time to indulge in such 
thoughts. The children wanted him to go out 
and look at the poiiy and the rabbits ; and John 
made Beatrice put on her hat and go with them ; 
it would do her good and brighten her up, so he 
said. 

It was tea-time when they came in ; and after 
tea John went to see Mr. Saunders, and Beatrice 
went up to her mother. 

Mrs. Erskine was awake now, and it was plea- 
sant to see how prettily Beatrice waited on her, 
propping her up with pillows, and giving her the 
tea and the tiny thin bit of toast which was all she 
could take; and then the gentle way she went 
about the room, stirring the fire and quietly put- 
ting things to rights. John's few words must 
have taken effect, for the present at least. Harriet 
gave her a smile of approval when she came in half 
an hour later to remove the tea-things. 

John was out until Beatrice's bed-time, so they 
did not get the talk she was wishing for : perhaps 
he did not intend that they should, for Beatrice's 
talks now-a-days generally harped upon one string 
— his preference of Margaret. And he was not so 
much given to indulging his young sister now as 
he had been formerly ; he was beginning to see 
the evils of it. 

Mrs. Erskine was a little better the following 
morning, and able to see John again before he 
left. 

John had been thinking over again during the 
night the change in their circumstances, and he 
urged his mother to tell Beatrice ; he thought the 
child ought to know ; she was old enough, and it 
would be better for her. 

** The blow will be all the heavier when it does 
fall, mother." 

* * 1 cannot help that, but she must not know it 
while I live. I could never stand the wild burst 
of passion that would be sax^Va V^^Na^Ssst^^oR. 
has no seVl-conXxcJ^. '5wyt\\N2\<t'^>waS»Kfc^ 
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not think she would so soon be left motherless. 
I dread the future for her. Perhaps I have not 
trained her as I ought. I have yielded when I 
should have stood firm ; but I must leave all that 
now, John," and she looked at him with almost 
piteous earnestness. ** Don't you think God will 
take care of my children ? " 

** Certainly, mother. You da not doubt it? " 

" No, not really ; but my faith is weak ; and 
oh, if I might have been spared a little longer I But 
it is all right ; I know it is." 

She closed her eyes, and her lips moved as if in 
prayer. 

John said nothing ; only softly stroked the hand 
he held. He could not speak of any hope of life, 
for he and Mr. Saunders both knew now that but 
a few days, or a few weeks at most, would see 
the end. 

"Mother," he said, after a pause, speaking 
quite cheerfully, **you need not trouble about the 
children ; of course they will come to us." 

" Oh, John, will they ? may they ? But what 
will Margaret say ? " 

"Margaret will say that whatever love and duty 
prompt, that she will do. Our house is but a poor 
one compared to this ; but what we have the 
children shall share. You did not think it could 
be otherwise, surely. Did you, mother ? " 

** It is what I have been praying might come to 
pass, and I can leave them comfortably now. I 
don't think you will have much trouble with them. 
Gilbert is doing very well at school ; and Willie 
and little Dora are good and obedient children ; 
there is only Beatrice — but vou will be kind and 
gentle to her for her mother s sake." 

" Why, mother, Beatrice is my own pet sister ; 
I had need be kind to her." 

*• And try to train her for heaven more than I 
have done." 

**By God's help I will, mother! And now I 
must leave you ; I have only just time to catch 
the train. But remember, I am readv to come 
day or night, at a moment's notice, it you want 
me." 

** Good-bye, John, my dear son. God bless 
you for all you have been to me." 



WHAT WOULD JESUS DO ? 
A Word from the Editor. 

Sitting one day in a friend's pleasant room, I 
noticed on the wall an illuminated text ; the words 
were these :— What WOULD Jesus Do? The 
words seemed to me to suggest not only a good 
motto for the new year, but also some useful 
thoughts in connection with it, and so I at once 
decided that they should become the subject of 
my first Word to the dear readers of "Sunshine." 
Fi» st then, we should ask this question, because 
Jesus has left us an example on purpose that we 
should follow His steps. 



And why does He desire that we should copy 
His example ? 

Because He loves us. If you have a friend 
whom you love dearly, I am sure you want him 
to agree with you in feeling, judgment, and taste. 
He must like what you like, and take the same 
view of things that you do. The more you love 
him the more you will try to bring him into full 
sympathy with you. Suppose you are fond of gar- 
dening, and your friend visits you while you are 
busy weeding or planting seeds, and you ask him to 
help and he replies, "Oh, no, I hate gardening, I 
cannot bear the smell of fresh mould, I had rather 
live in the smokiest court in the City than in 
your house, I wonder what you can find to like in \ 
it." Would you not feel disappointed and vexed ? 
And suppose that at other times your friend al- 
ways differed from you as to likes and dislikes, 
would you not feel it very difficult to maintain such 
a strange friendship ? But if you cared for him 
the feeling would make you sad. 

Now it is a fact that Jesus cares for you. He 
loves you dearly. He, therefore, wants you to be 
His friend. 

Does He really want it ? 

Yes I Nothing will please Him better than ta 
tell Him you will be His loving friend. This is 
very wonderful, but it is quite true. Perhaps you 
have not thought about this. Think about it now, 
at this beginning of a new year. Think, "Jesus 
desires to have my friendship. He loves me so 
much that He wants me to love Him in return.*^ 
You know how He has shown His love to you by 
dying in your stead upon Calvary's Cross. It 
ought to be a delightful resolve to say, " I will 
be the friend of Jesus." 

But if you are His true friend you vnll like 
what He likes. You will be of the same way of 
thinking. Whatever He does you will try to do. 
And this is why you have the life of Jesus 
narrated in the Bible. You are to make it your 
constant study. And then you will not find it 
difficult to answer the question, ** What would 
Jesus do?" 

If you profess to be Christ's friend, and do not 
" daily endeavour yourself to follow the blessed 
steps of His most holy life," He will feel much 
grieved. Do you not shrink from the thought of 
grieving One who loves you so dearly ? Remember 
how completely the apostle agreed in every point 
with Chnst. He said, "We have the mind of 
Christ." He also asserted that *' he that is joined 
to the Lord is one Spirit." 

This is not the only reason why Jesus wishes 
you always to do as He did. He knows that 
your imitation of Him is the secret of true 
happiness. All the misery in the world comes 
from "a mind which is not reconciled to the law 
of God." If your mind were always one with 
Christ's mind, you would always be happy. 

What I happy in trial and sorrow, in sickness, 
pain, and deaih ? 

Yes, always happy When some one asked 
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the shepherd of Salisbury Plain what kind of 
weather might be expected, he replied, * * It will 
be such weather os pleases me.'* And when his 
astonished querist said, •* How can you tell thp|?" 
his rejoinder was, ''Whatever weather pleases God 
must please His unworthy servant." And this 
explains how a good man was once heard to pray, 
" Lord, let my will be done." He meant that his 
will was so given up to God's will, that the two 
wills had become one. I am sure that Archbishop 
Fenelon felt the comfort of being of Christ's way 
of thinking, when he said, pointing to his pu^il, 
the young Dauphin of France, who lay dead before 
him, ** If the turning of a' straw would bring hirfi 
back to life, I would not turn that straw." 

Jesus has still another reason why He wishes 
you to copy His example. It is the only way to 
be holy. And the Lord Jesus Christ wishes all 
His friends to be holy. He is now preparing a 
beautiful mansion for each of them in His Father's 
house, but no unholy person can gain admission. 
So He says to each one of you, if you are His 
friends, " Be ye holy, as I am holy." If you askj 
**How can I become holy?" listen to Jesus 
ag^in: ** Learn of Me." He was meek and 
lowly; holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from 
sinners. To do as Jesus did is to be holy. To 
ask, ** What would Jesus do? " is the same thing 
as saying, ** I desire to act in a holy manner." 

I have been trying to show you that because 
Jesus is your Friend He must want you to con- 
stantly inquire, "What would Jesus do?" Let 
me now look at this subject on your side of it ; if 
you love Him you will, of your own accord, often 
ask this question. 

Love always brings about a mutual resemblance. 
Not all at once ; it is a thing that grows. Your 
love to- a dear friend will draw you step by step 
into a close sympathy. What people call a family 
likeness does not altogether come from similarity 
of features; it comes as much, or even more, 
from living together and loving each other. If 
you love Jesus you will seek to please Him. And 
loving Him, you will love to do just the same 
things that you find Him doing. This love will 
change all your tastes, plans, and pursuits. What 
you once highly valued you will begin to despise, 
if you find Jesus despises it. Things for which 
you have had no relish will become attractive 
when you discover that Jesu$ prizes them. Has 
prayer been a cold, formal duly with you ? As 
soon as you really love Jesus you will exclaim, 
" Sweet hour of prayer ! " Have you found 
pleasure in a theatre or a ball-room ? When you 
perceive that the presence of Jesus is never 
realized in those worldly scenes, you will say, ** I 
do not want to go where my Friend never goes." 
Once you would have sacrificed a Bible-reading 
for some gay party of pleasure, but you will now 
have no hesitation in preferring the little religious 
meeting, on the ground that you are sure of seeing 
your dear Friend there. 

People sometimes speak of the duty of self- 



denial in a sad and formal way, as if there were 
irksomeness and constraint in the Christian life. 
But when you were ill, and your mother watched 
by your bedside night after night, devoting herself 
to you as only a loving mother can <-lo, did you. 
hear her speak of' the sacrifice she was making in 
being with you, and of her effort 10 overcome the 
irksomeness of your sick chamber, as if nursing 
her child were something so very self-denying ? 
Why not ? You know well the reason ; it was- 
her tender love for you which made her ministra- 
tions as pleasant to herself as they were comfort- 
ing to you. 

"But must I always" — stop, my dear friend, 
do hot finish your question. I know what you; 
are going to ask. But love never says ** must ; " 
it is always " May I ? " Love gives all, yields- 
all, cries eagerly, ** What would Jesus do? I will 
do the same." 

A little girl had a large bunch of grapes in her 
hand, and as she sat on her father's knee she picked 
one grape after another and gave it to him ; but 
soon her affection overcame her self-love, and 
with a gay smile of complete delight she held out 
the bunch itself, and cried, "Dear papa, take it 
all." That child did not reason about it, and say^ 
" Must I give him all the grapes ? " 

Now just consider how much better it is to ask 
what Jesus would do, than simply to say, "Would 
this be right or wrong?" 

Better, for several reasons. One is, because 
there is a sweeter feeling in doing what Jesus 
would like than in acting from a mere sense of 
duty. The Prodigal Son on his return home 
would have more pleasure in obe)ring his father as 
a forgiven child than he could have as " one of 
the lured servants." It is right for you to get up 
and go into a cold room without grumbling, and 
practise your music before breakfast if you are 
required to do so ; but you will be more happy if 
you feel that this little act of obedience is pleasing 
Jesus. Perhaps your purse has not many six- 
pences in it, but it will be right to give one of 
them on Sunday to the Missionary collection f 
only you will enjoy doing this much more if you 
think Jesus approves of it. It is right for you,, 
when you are misunderstood, to endure uncom- 
plainingly ; but your endurance may become a joy 
if you can realize your fellowship with Jesus in 
His bearing of the contradiction of sinners against 
Him. So I advise you, instead of asking, *' Is it 
right to do this?" to ask, "What would Jesus 
do?" 

In thi next place, it is better to ask this, 
because we cannot silways tell whether things 
are right or wrong ; we may lose time in trjring to 
settle the matter, and. after all, not be able to- 
settle it. So when dear young friends write to- 
me respecting their proper line of conduct under 
certain circumstances, I often suggest that instead 
of dealing with it as a question of right or wrong, 
they should rather consider what "^^-sjix^ ^^cpiaSSs.^'eJs-fc 
them to do. Coi^ad'WiXiw^s^^'sa Ss, Tv^c^.^ Xssjs.^^'^ 
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may be conscientious without being a Christian. 
The Apostle said, "All things are lawful unto 
me, but all things are not expedient": that is, 
some things are right in themselves, yet not de- 
sirable for me to do. And when you find it 
difficult to decide it will often help you to ask, 
" What would Jesus do ? " 

Besides, some thinp^s cannot be done, unless 
you have a strong desire to be like Christ, and to 
act as you think He would have acted. Take 
temper, for example. You have a hasty, passion- 
ate temper, aroused on slight provocations ; how 
shall you manage to overcome it ? Only through 
fellowship with Christ. I do not believe that any 
sense of its sinfulness will give you a motive strong 
enough ; but I do believe tliat love to Jesus, a 
resolve to imitate Him, and an earnest desire to 
please Him will, through His grace, gain for you 
the victory. Not by one struggle, not till after 
many struggles ; but you shall come off more than 
conqueror through Him who hath loved you. 

A little friend of mine was one day sitting with 
a book in her hand so absorbed in its delightful 
story that she did not hear her mother*s step as 
she entered the room, but looked up quite 
startled as her mother said, **Put on your things 
and go for a walk this fine morning.'' 

" Oh, mamma, I don't want to go out ; I have 
just come to the most interesting part of the 
story." 

Her mother looked at her gravely, and said, 
** What would Jesus have done ? " 

That was enough for His little disciple.; she 
shut her book, and with a pleasant smile went off 
to prepare for her walk. 

" And what shall I do, dear Mr. Editor, when 
my love for Jesus is not strong enough to overcome 
my self-love ? " 

Pray that the Holy Spirit may lead you into a 
deeper comprehension of the love of Christ, so 
that His love may be shed abroad in your heart. 



HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

She bent o'er the grave of her loved and lost, and 

said, My first is here ; 
My second is in my ceaseless grief— each bitter 

blinding tear. 
For his country's cause with my third he died, 

constant and true to me. 
And with mv fourth his memory shall ne'er 

forgotten be ; 
He gamed by my fifth a soldier's death as he 

nobly led the way, 
And my sixth was in his eager cry, " Let victory 

crown the day !'• ^ 
My seventh was m his parting sigh, as, with his 

dying breath. 
He called with my last upon my name, then closed 

his eyes in death 
My whole enrolled in History s page will quickly 

now appear — 
Long may it live in English hearts, and England 

old it dear. 

KATE WOOD. 



A WINTER SONG. 

The weather is cold, but our hearts are warm ; 
We can bear the frost, and can brave the storm ; 
All full of the vigour and rush of life. 
We are ready to oattle with care and strife : 
A few rough blasts, or a few sharp showers, 
Cannot damp the courage of hearts like ours I 

The weak and the feeble perchance may sigh 
For the summer days that are long gone by ; 
But we love the bracing air, and we clasp 
Old Winter's hand in a hearty grasp : 
For he stirs our pulse to a healthful glow. 
And freshens us when the north winds blow. 

Les us toil and work with resolute will, 
— None are so chilly as the^ who sit still ;— 
There is much to be done in life's short day : 
There are heights to climb in our pilg^m way. 
There are woes to relieve, and wrongs to redress. 
Sad ones to comfort, bereaved ones to bless ! 

Earnest and hopeful we are, and strong ; 
And we lighten our labour with cheerful song; 
The robin chirps when the trees are bare. 
And why should not we be free from care ? 
For our tender Father who dwells above. 
Has bid us trust in His changeless love ! 

NETTA LEIGH. 

ALWAYS CHEERFUL. 

I HAVE read of a good man who was observed to 
be as cheerful in adversitv as he had been in pros- 
perity; and who, being asked the reason, answered, 
'* When I had everything about me I enjoyed 
God in all : and now I have nothing, I enjoy all 
in God." 

EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

We are so glad to meet our dear friends again, 
and to exchange kind congratulations on Grod's 
goodness and mercy towards us. May this new 
year be the happiest one of our 'whole life; hap- 
piest because marked by more zealous efforts inour 
Kedeemer's service, more cheerful bearing of our 
cross after Him, a closer resemblance to His per- 
fect pattern, and more loving fellowship with all 
whose hearts are given to Him. 

It is of no use to wish you could all be present at 
our next Children's Service at St. Katherine 
Cree, on January the 2nd., at half-past three 
o'clock, because the ohurch could not hold so large 
a congregation, but we hope those who do come 
will stay to speak to us afler the service. 

Canvassers can obtain bills and specimen, maga- 
zines on application to the Editor. Whose name 
will stand highest on our Roll of Honour ? Will 
it be a eirl or a boy ? 

The Volume for 1880 is is. 6d. in blue cloth ; 
2s. 6d. in cloth extra, gilt side and edges. Read 
ing cases (sixpence), and covers for binding (six 

Eence and ninepence); can be ordered through any 
ookseller. 

All letters for the Editor should be addressed} 
the Rev. Dr. Whittemore, I2A, Paternoster Row, 
London. 
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ZOE. 

A Story op Irish Life. 
By th« Author of " Links of Kindness." 

Chapter IV.— Zoe hakes Discoveries. 
"Kate, my love," said Mrs. Siewait,whow 
EFaiting Tor Ihem at the tuncheoii table, " you mv 
KG anothei day that Zoi goes up eatliei to h 



e yon very particular, Mrs. Stewart, about 
jpIeconiiBgd — "' -•—■'— "--ii -i — -.<• 

Tj particl 

I, tnat's like Miss Burrowcs ; I don't like 
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*' Did she ? " said Zoe, ** she never made me 
comfortable. Oh, I am so glad to be away from 
her. I am sure you did not really like her, now 
did you?" 

** Don't talk so much, Zoe ; little girls should 
not take up the conver.'ation," and Mrs. Stewart 
addressed herself to Miss Anderson, Kate and 
Amy's governess, and inquired about the occupa- 
tions of the forenoon. 

Zoe heard something about history and arith- 
metic, and she turned round to Amy who sat next 
her: 

** Do you do lessons every day ? " 
**Yes, every day." 

" Oh, that's horrid ; then you can't play with 
me. How long do you stay at them ? " 

" I'll tell you all about it afterwards," replied 
Amy. 

** I saw a bear in the hall, "said Zoe, addressing 
Mrs. Stewart. 

" Very well, you shall pay it another visit after 
luncheon^ and, Amy, you may show Zoe your 
cabinet of curiosities, and then go out to the gar- 
den; Miss Anderson is kindly giving you a half 
holiday, as it is the first day with your little 
friend." 

The girls thank«d Miss Anderson, and then Kate 
told Amy that she would join her later in the 
garden, after the singing-class. 

After Amy had shown her petrifactions and 
shells to Zoe, the children ran for their hats and 
went together into the garden. It was a very 
pretty garden, the beds were cut out tastefully in 
the grass, and filled with beautiful flowers of 
various colours, all carefully arranged. Zoe's de- 
light was great, and she began running round and 
round the beds and along the paths so (juickly, 
that Amy was afraid she might brush against the 
flowers and spoil them. 
Just then the old gardener came up. 
** And is this the young lady you told me was 
coming? " he asked. 

** Yes," said Amy, ** and I am going to bring her 
now and show her our gardens. " 

** The Lord bless you for a fine wee lady," said 
old Robin, laying his hand in a patriarchal sort of 
way on ^oe's shoulder, **and maybe you'd be 
helping me like Miss Amy there to wheel my com- 
post away." 

" What's that ?" Zoe asked. 
" Yes, indeed she will, Robin, I'm sure," said 
Amy. " Do you know, Robin, I mean to give half 
my new garden to Miss Zoe, and we shall have 
great work lajring it down and getting it in order. 
We shaU want, oh such a quantity of compojt, 

** And you're welcome to it," said old Robin, 
going on his rounds to see that hot-beds and 
vinery and everything else was in order. 

" He is such a dear old Qian,'' said Amy when the 

old gardener was out, of hearing ; ** he can't work, 

batne oversees ereiything stilL Kate and I often 

Mit » while with him and his old wife in their cot- 



iagc. Now come through this gate and I will show 
you our own special possessions." 

Enclosed by a pretty rustic paling grown over 
with honeysuckles and roses, wai the piece of 
ground that the girls cultivated themselves. Half 
of it was laid down in grass and flowers, and half 
was what the girls liked to call "the fann." In 
the latter were a variety of vegetables, neatly kept* 
some rows of strawberry plants, and several bushes 
of gooseberries and currants. The flower garden 
was very pretty; a tall hedge of sweetpea ran down 
one side, which astonished Zo5 with its height and 
quantity of blossom ; all the flowers too seemed to 
her brighter and larger than in the other garden. 

"That is because we take such pains with 
them," said Amy. **You heard what old Robin 
said about the compost ; well, I'll show you that 
presently. Are you tired ? would you like a run ? " 
** I should like a run very much." 
Amy took Zoe's hand, and they ran very fast 
down a steep hill, then round behind a g^den wall 
till they came to where there were several great 
heaps of weeds and rubbish, and some^that seemed 
only to be of earth, and tnen there was another 
under a covered sort of shed, of a fine rich dark 
colour. Before this Amy stopped. -^ 

" That's it," she said : ** isn't it beautiful ? " 
** I don't think it is pretty at all," replied Zoe ; 
'*come back to the garden and show me more 
walks and flowers." 

" But this is the compost-heap, Zoe. Doesn't 
it look as if it were all earth ? " 

" Well, so it is ; I don't care about it.-" 
*• But it's not all earth," said Amy ; "last year 
it looked like that heap you see out there — just 
garden rubbish of all kinds ; then Robin had a lot 
of earth put over it, and all the leaves in autumn, 
and they have decayed, and now it is all mixed 
together, and it's very rich and good, and we 
spread it all over our flower beds." 

" How do you get it to your gardens ? " 
** We wheel it up in wheelbarrows. You will 
like that very much ; but first we riddle it." 
"How do you do that?" 
"Do you see that large sieve there? Well, 
Kate takes that and holds it over the barrow, and 
I fill it with earth from the compost heap ; then 
Kate shakes it about as hard as she can, and the 
fine earth passes through, and the coarse that 
remains we throw back on another patt of the 
heap ; when Kate is tired then we change, and I 
riddle and she fills, and so on till we have a barrow 
full of beautiful fine earth. I know you'll like to 
do it." 

"I'm sure of it. Haven't you a wheelbarrow 
anywhere near now ? I'd like to b^in at once." 
**No, not to-day, Zoe," said Amy, looking at 
her little friend's pretty dress ) "yon have on your 
best frock, and it would be spoiled. Kate and I 
always have on plain brown linen i^aggpner^ for 
gardening ; it's much better ; and even so "—here 
Amy lowered her voice very much — ** I am con* 
itinually getting into scrapes about tearing my 
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^lothes, or getting them muddy and dirty. You 
must take care not to do that ; Kate never does." 

** And if you do tear your dress, what then ? '* 

'* I have to mend it myself, and I am not 
allowed to play about or work in the garden till it 
is done ; or if it is too bad a tear for me to mend 
myself, Lizzie, the lady's maid, does it, and Miss 
Anderson gives me a lesson to learn, and that's 
worse. ** 

" I shall take care not to tear my frock, Amy, 
for I hate lessons." 

They went up the hill again, and then through 
their gardens to the broad terrace, which gave 
them a fine place for running their race. A line 
was drawn across ; the chilcben took their places 
exactly on the line ; the goal was fixed upon at 
the further end, and then Amy gave the word — 

" Good, happy, gay ; 
One, two, three, and away ! " 

Away went the little girls like two arrows from a 
bow. Amy had reached the goal long before her 
friend. 

** It is not fair," said Amy; "you are younger 
than me; and, besides, you are tired after your 
journey ; you should have a start." 

** No, I don't want a start ; I know I can run 
faster than you j try again." 

They set off once more ; Amy presently slack- 
ened her pace. 

Zoe stopped short. 

" No, that won't do ; you are not running your 
best." 

** But indeed you are tired, and you are nearly 
two years younger than me. Even Jack took a 
start until last year. " 

** I am not tired, and I know I can run faster 
than any one — try again." 

They tried again. Amy running her best this 
time and winning by several yards. 

She was vexed ; she would rather Zoe had won. 
Zoe was not at all vexed, but seemed very much 
astonished. Presently Kate joined them. 

•'Well, how have you been enjoying yourselves 
all this time?" she asked. 

"Oh, very much," said Zoe; "only I don't 
know how it is, I can't run as fast as Amy." 

" Why, it is quite natural. Amy is older and 
taller than you ; besides, she is not tired, and I 
am sure you must be. " 

" No matter ; I ought to do everything best, 
and I will. Where have you been ? " 

" At the singing-class with mamma and Miss 
Anderson ; there, you can see the chimneys of the 
school-house from here." 

"Why can't you learn to sing at home? it 
would be easier than going off there." 

" I was not learning to sing, we were practising 
the psalms and hymns for church on Sunday. 
Only the best singers from the Sunday-school are 
taken, and they make a sort of choir, and mamma 
and Miss Anderson, and Amy and I practise with 
them. Yon can come another day, Zoe, for I 



know you can sing. Amy, we missed you," Kate 
added, putting her arm round her sister. 



Chapter V.— Zob tells the Truth. 

When the children reached the house they found 
Mrs. Stewart watching for them. She had a 
letter in her hand, not sealed, but otherwise ready 
to send to the post. 

" Zoe," she said, " I have written to Miss Bur- 
rowes, to tell her of your safe arrival ; I left it open 
for you to put in a line yourself, but there is 
scarcely time now before post. Is there anything 
you would like me to add ? " 

"Nothing, thank you," said Zoe, in anything 
but a gay tone. 

" And to-morrow you can write to Cookie your- 
self. I am sure she would like that best. " 

Zoe made no reply and turned away. She 
was feeling very vexed, and was glad when it was 
time for her to go to bed. 

** Oh, that wretched writing," she said to her- 
self; ** I wish i^at I had learned. Amy can do 
everything and I can do nothing, and what will 
they think of me when I tell them I can't write ? 
I wish I needn't tell, but that would be almost 
like saying an untruth. Oh, I wish Cookie were 
here." 

Theji she knelt down by her bedside, and 
thought a good deal over her troubles, and prayed 
very little, and lay down feeling less happy than 
she generaUy did at Miss Burrowes'. 

But when ahe woke in the morning, and saw 
everything looking bright and rosy in the room, 
with the early rays of the sun falling in through 
the rose-coloured window curtains, she thought of 
nothing but the pretty things she was looking at ; 
and then she jumped up and opened the window 
to look out, and there was a little rose peeping out 
of the ivy that grew round her window, and she 
called out in delight, " Ohj how pretty ; oh, how 
lovely ; oh, you dear, sweet little rose !" 

The whole scene spread out before that window 
was beautifiil ; there were flowers, and verdure, 
and tall trees, and blossoming shrubs ; the dew 
was still sparkling on the grass, and the morning 
air was fresh and sweet. Any one who cared for 
nature must have been delighted with the scene, 
but to a little girl who had never wakened up but 
to grimy brick walls and a smoky atmosphere} all 
this appeared almost too lovely for reality. 

Then a great bell sounded outside the house, 
and Zoe remembered that Amy had told her the 
labourers' bell would ring at six o'clock, and they 
had agreed that whoever should waken first was 
to come and call the other, and then they would 
go out and riddle earth together. Zo$ therefore 
ran as she was to Amy's room, and was delighted 
to find her little friend still in bed. 

"Oh, Zoe, are you first? really I am quite, 
ashamed," she said, as Zoe cla.«\fe««.^Ns:^ ^ss^'^br*- 
bed and sal dQ7(w\>^v\<&V^^. 
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"Never mind, jump up now and let us go out. 
Did you get Lizzie to look out the waggoner for 
me?'* 

** Yes ; it fitted me last year, so it will just do 
for yon now, I am sure ; shall I help you to dress, 
or can you get on alone ?" 

** Cookie always dressed me, but I think I can 
get on alone. Be quick now ; how long shall we 
have?" 

"Till eight o'clock; then we come in and 
change our dresses, and say onr hymns to mamma. 
Prayers are at half-past eight. Do you know any 
hymns?" 

" Yes, a great many." 

''Then you will come with me to mamma's 
room and say a hymn to her. I want you to be 
just like my little sister, and we will do every- 
thing together. " 

^' Amy, "said Zoe, and she looked up in her 
Mend's face with a determined air, as if she had 
taken some mighty resolution. 

"Well, Zoe, what is it?" 

" I'll tell the truth, Amy, always. I don't 
know how to write." 

She had blurted it out bravely enough, but now 
her face grew very red, and she looked painfully 
ashamed of her ignorance. 

" You will learn it very quickly," replied Amy; 
" you will try, won't you ? '' 

* * Yes, I will Can you teach me ? " 

*' I think Miss Anderson could teach you a 
great deal better." 

** I would rather learn from you. Will it take 
very long ? I can make pothooks. " 

'* It won't take very long. Would you like to 
begin at once ? We may spend our time as we 
like before eight o'clock. " 

** I should have liked so much to riddle the 
earth," said Zoe, looking out longingly at the 
bright scene and pretty floweis, "and then to 
spread the sifted earth upon the beds. Oh, Amy, 
I d rather go out." 

** But it would be so nice to make a beginning, 
and then when eight o'clock strikes we shall feel 
we have learnt something," said Amy. 

** Very well," said Zoe, ** just for this morning, 
but to-morrow we'll go out, you know." 

In a very short time the two little girls were 
seated steadily at Amy's writing-table, in her 
room ; Zoe was bending over a copybook, and 
Amy, who liked the occupation very much, was 
giving directions. 

It was much more tedious than Zoe had ex- 
pected. 

When eight o'clock struck Zoe threw herself 
back in her chair, gave a great yawn, and said, 
" How I wish we had been riddling instead ! " 

After breakfast Mrs. Stewart called Zoe to her 

room, and not knowing anything of her likes or 

dislikes as to studies, she tofd her that she should 

have all the advantages that her own daughters 

enjoyed, and that Miss Anderson would kindly 

teacA her as well as Kate and Amy. 



" Have you been at school, or how used you to 
learn ?" Mrs. Stewart asked kindly. 

" I never have been anywhere, Zoe replied ; 
and again she felt that she must come out with 
the disagreeable truth. " I don't know anything 
except how to read ; I don't know how to write, 
but that's neither Cookie's fault nor mine," then 
she looked up to see how Mrs. Stewart had re- 
ceived the dread intelligence. 

There was nothing in Mrs. Stewart's face that 
indicated displeasure, or even surprise, so Zoe felt 
comforted, and told how she and Amy had been 
spending their morning. Mrs. Stewart patted her 
on the head and called her a good little girl, which 
commendation Zoe felt should liave been given 
rather to Amy than to her. 

Zoe took her place daily at the school-room 
table along with her two friends. 

Chapter VI.— Off to Innis Hedar. 

" When is Jack to be home ? " Zoe inquired one 
day of Amy 9 "his holidays seem to be a long 
time coming." 

** Mamma says he is not to come here at all," 
replied Amy, "but to join us when we go to the 
sea." 

" And when will that be ? " Zoe inquired, 

**Very soon. Mamma is only waiting for a 
letter from uncle to decide the date." 

" But you are not going to your uncle's, are 
you ? " 

" Not exactly, but our home is quite close to 
his ; when the tide is out there is nothing but a 
channel between us ; we are together nearly all 
day." 

**I am sorry to leave Drumduir,*' said Zoe, 
"ain't you?" 

"I am," replied Amy; "but then I like to go 
to the sea. I like the people about Innis Hedar 
even belter than here ; and then we have uncle 
and aunt and dear cousin Maude ; we could never 
see her if we did not go to her home." 

** Why not ? Does she never come to visit you 
here?" 

" No, she can't,'* said Amy sadly; *• at least, 
the doctors won't let her." 

" Is she ill ? Why did you never tell me abcut 
her?" 

" You will see her for yourself, Zoe. Poor little 
cousin Maude is lame, very lame," Amy said in 
a very low tone. 

" Lame ! " repeated Zoe, " that is dreadful ! " 
and she looked up inquiringly at Amy, wishing to 
hear more. 

But Amy said no more about Maude, and Zoe 
half wished to see her, and half felt afraid. 

One thing, however, connected with their going 
to the sea, she looked forward to with feelings 
of unmixed pleasure ; this was to Jack's arrival, 
with whom she expected to have more fun and 
amusement than she had hitherto had even with 
Amy in pVay-Yvovxts. 
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Towards the end of June the family party at 
Dnitnduir broke up. Miss Anderson left for Eng- 
land, where she was to spend a month amongst 
her relatives ; and Mrs. Stewart set off with her 
young people for Innis Hedar. 

All was novelty for Zoe on that journey to the 
North. There was no railway in the direction 
they were going, and it required two days to get 
over the (Sstance. Zoe was delighted with Uie 
red jackets of the postilions, and the cracking of 
their whips and galloping of the horses through 
the towns or villages on their way ; but with all 
the novelty she, as well as the others, was very 
glad on the second day to think the journey was 
coming to an end ; they were all getting tired of 
the closely-packed carriage, and looked forward 
impatiently to their turn on the back seat of the 
carriage, where two and two in regular turns they 
could sit and enjoy the fresh air and scenery. 

Mrs. Stewart and Zoe had climbed np into this 
seat and made themselves comfortable there as 
they entered on one of the wildest bits of moimtain 
scenery that they had to pass through. 

Little bare-footed boys and girls came out from 
the low mud-built cottages that were scattered 
here and there over the mountain, and espjring the 
carriage hurried on to the road, where they Kept 
up running alongside of it for a long time toge- 
ther, looking up and laughing and seeming very 
much to enjoy the race. 

But Zoe thought it no fun at all ; she had never 
before seen bare-footed children, and it made her 
very uncomfortable to look at these. She wanted 
to stop the carriage and open her tnmk, where 
there were more boots and shoes, she said, than 
she could ever want, and all Mrs. Stewart said 
to her— of the greater ease with which they could 
run over their own soft, springy mountain, bare- 
footed as they were, could not reassure her ; one 
by one she dropped down all the biscuits and 
dried fruits that had been put in her little bag by 
way of dessert, and very glad she was when they 
came to the hard, stony read, where the little run- 
ners stopped and went back towards their homes, 
skipping lightly over the soft gronnd. 

But now they were really getting near the end 
of the journey, and the scenery was becoming more 
varied, wilder and more enticing than ever. The 
road led along close by the shore; sometimes 
passed grand old caves, hollowed by the steady 
beat of the waves upon them for centuries : some- 
times, to the land side, it crossed the openings of 
fertile valleys that wound in their emerald verdure 
far up into the country. Presently tiie old familiar I 
features of the country that they knew so well I 
burst upon their view, and the hills and the head- ' 
lands and highlands in the distance were pointed ; 
out to Zoe, who repeated the several names after 
Kate and Amy, and tried quite vainly to recollect. 

Then they passed through the village, and were ' 
warmly welcomed by the good people standing! 
out before their doors or sauntering in the market- j 
place watching for the carriage to arrive. \ 



At last the grand old headland, the finest fea- 
ture of the bay, stood right before them ; and just 
below it, jutting out into the sea, were the twin 
islands, looking like the last efforts of the land in 
its struggle on that side with Old Ocean. 

And a crowning piece of work were these two 
isles to end with, lying l;ke a lai^er and smaller 
gem on the bosom of the bay. Innismore, which 
lay nearest to the mainland, was, properly speak- 
ing, not an island ; only at very high spring tides, 
the low neck of land uniting it to the mainland 
was covered over, and then only by a foot or two of 
water, but Innis Hedar, the lesser island, which lay 
further out to sea, was a true and veritable island, 
and even at lowest tide it could not be reached on 
foot, for a channel strong; and deep flowed right 
between it and the sister isle. Often the children 
had wished that channel away. It was not broad ; 
they could easily talk across it ; but it effectually 
kept the two parties of islanders from meeting at 
low tide. This was a source of annoyance to Mr. 
Clifford when his sister came for her summer 
visit to the country, which had made him often 
speak of establishing communication some day. 

Still it was but a vague idea, a thing that might 
be done ** some time,'" and might long have re- 
mained nothing more, had not Maude expressed 
a desire to see the project really carried out. 
Maude's pleasure was the first object of Mr. 
Clifford's life, and it seemed as if a benefit had 
been conferred upon himself when a new idea was. 
started of adding to her enjoyment. 

Until this year the young girl had been sosuffeih 
ing that she could not bear the presence of any one- 
besides her parents for many minutes together, 
but this summer she was better, and she was look- 
ing forward eagerly to the arrival of her aunt and 
cousins. 

" If we could get that old channel away," she- 
had said one day to her father, when they were 
talking of Mrs. Stewart's arrival, " how nice it 
would be ! Then I could pick and choose my 
time to have Kate and Amy with me, according 
as I felt able. Would it not be nice, papa ? " 

Mr. Clifford immediately began to ponder the 
matter over, and when from the window of her 
boudoir she saw him sometimes standing by the 
margin of the channel watching its strong current 
and determined course, she conjectured rightly 
that he was considering how her project could be r 
carried out. 

When Mrs. Stewart arrived at Innismore the; 
tide was full in, and the channel, therefore, not 
observable. Mr. Clifford was himself on the 
shore ready with his boat to take them across to 
their own island. He gave them a very hearty 
welcome, and told them Maude had wished to see 
them that very evening, but he had sternly refused 
the gratification of her wish until next day; then 
he (Slled to the men in a larger boat to come and 
take the luggage, while he hims^llV\^\sAJ\i^s»^^a^sx 
and the g>i\s Vt^Q.\:£vt ^^i^\i^^^% ^x^^x^^^*^^^ 



across. 
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To Zoe all this was more likj sotuething she 
might read of in a story-book tha » anything that 
belonged to real life, and she wished as the oars 
splashed into the full calm waters, and the boat 
moved evenly along, that the pleasant, dreamlike 
feeling would go on — she was just asking herself 
for how long, when the boat stopped with a jerk. 

Mr. Clifford drew in the oars, and in a few 
moments the whole party were on shore. 

Amy took Zoe's hand, and led her carefully over 
thfe stony beach that she herself knew so well ; 
then they dived into a dark path, Zoe clinging fast 
to Amy, and Amy assuring her companion there 
•was nothing of any sort to fear, and then they sud- 
denly came out upon an open space, and the com- 
fortable spacious house that was to be Zoe's home 
for a time, stood before them. 



How wonderful that the caterpillar should thus 
be transformed into a graceful, delicate butterfly ! 

But sometimes, do yoU' know, tiie caterpillar 
never changes into a butterfly ; it dies, and there 
is an end of it. How doe»^ that happoi ? I will 
tell yott. 

The unfortunate specimen which t picked up ih 
my summer^ hbuse was one! of that soit.->*It nad 
met with iui enemy which had destroyed its 
vitality — ^that is, its power of living longer in lany 
state, tnd leftitnotninsf but an empty ^kis. Yon 
remember the little silken balls, so bright aad 
yellow, that were bn it ? They ifevs about : the 
size ofiittle gfrafes of wbeat,'Bnd :soirielbi*g'<|f 
that shape. Th^y looked like small oocoqns, and 
such, in fact, they weW). f • " ;. > •>. ; 

No^, in order that yov may^^undcfstand. )iow 
theycamie there, I must mention to voti that ^eie 
are certain bad little flies, allied ieAiteumpH Jlies^ 
which/' in their caterpillar or isirva state, inhabkiand 
feed cih other cate^illars, and' froixi this droom- 
stance^ ti^ called /ardit^/rA/,: which 4Ra«an&. living 
upon others. ' 

But how can they get ipto the caterpillar^ >so as 
to live there? The'ichneumon^fly £3 famished with 
a long sharp sting, called zxk wiposiiar^ which 
m^m an >egg* placer. I asked Harry the other 
day if he could tell me what the word ovipositor 
is 'derived from, and, to my surprise, he could. 
"Yes/' he said, *'from the Latin won) ovum, an 
^e^^ and positum, placed ; and ixom positum we 
get the 'English words position, deposit, and 
others.*^ Really, -the boy is sharper tiniTi I some- 
times stve liim credit io^ being. 
^^'Wefii'tbd fly being possessed of this long sharp 
sting/ or ovipositor,- pierces with it the body of 
iEi caterpillar in several plvceB, > and idttposit* her 
eggSr which lire there hatched, and feed as grubs 

But 



THE CATERPILLAR. 

By the Author of ** Pet's Difficulties." 

One day I found in a crevice of the wall of my 
summer-house & Curious-looking insect that I took 
for a caterpillar, only it was smaller and more 
shrunken in appearance, and it was covered with 
tiny yellow bails, bright and silky in texture. 

I think you are all aware that a caterpillar,' 
when its brief life is about to end, rolls itself «p 
into a chrysalis, or cocoon, and lies torpid for < a 
time, when it breaks forth as a perfect light-witf^ftd'f get the 
butterfly. Now, boys, tell me the name by ^ich 
naturalists call the caterpillar ? 

Larva, which means a mask, that is a disiguisej 
or covering. ' ■'•• • 

Quite right. Linnaeus invented this name/ be-' 
cause the caterpillar is a kind of outward cover •• 

ing, or disguise, of the future butterfly within Itjor larvflb ota th<e inward parts of their victiou 
has been found out, by examination with a niicto-^ ^ist at the period when the caterpillar is about 



scope, that a distinct butterfly, onl^ undeveloped^ 
and not foU'^own, is contained withih the body* 



of the caterpillar ; and that this latter has its o#n IchMtiiHKta grttb9','h«rltlg^by this time completely 



organs of digestion and respiration, &c., suited to 
its larva life, quite separate from, and indepehdent 
of, the future butterfly, which it encloses. "^ • 

When the caterpillar is about to close its '^Jarva 
life, it appears for some time before id be con- 
scious of this approaching change ; and ac(!6rd 



I j^ 



ingly we And the different kinds of caterpillar* not its sting, by meaJis of which it places its eggs 
making different arrangements for their safety stud- in: the bo(fy of the caterpillar^ at once cause its 
repose while in that state. Some, like the^one^ "death? 01^, lif' it fteover this injury, will not the 
that I found in my summer-house, retreat ^tW^a'grubs, or larvse of the fly, devour it up? 
retired and secure situation ; others m&bfi'th'cir 
way underground, and there remain buHM-till 
they rise under a new form ; while others agiiin 
spin themselves a hidihg-piace of silk, which is 
called a cocoon, and inclosed in it as -in a natural 
coffin pass this period of their existence in a state 
of death-like inactivity, till at length they emerge 
into new life, no longer to creep upon the earth, 
but as heantifu] winged creatures to soar high 
Mlfore ft/ 



TetiHhg>foritlMipurpose *ofi«ssuming the pupa state, 
fibm^wMch it is^tb emeiige a perfect insect, the 



devoured the htdden butterfly, come f<»th from 
their lurking-plnoes^ aad spin upon the outside of 
titeit' late habitation 'Iheir little silken cocoons, 
'from which they Al^ to issue as flies. • 

But you ittay a«k, how is it that the ichneumon 
fly does "ncft immediAttely kill the caterpillar? < Must 



• Ah,' here II thb most wonderful circamstanoe in 
connectidfv %ith 'our subject./ The •caterpsUiir 
whiih'hla£ beeb thus« attacked by the icbneumco 
fly, goes' Oti feeding; and, apparently, tihiiving, 
quite 'tiB' well during the whole of its caterpillar 
life] 4i» those that have escaped. For, by a ' woo- 
detfutprpTisioil of instinct, the ichnenmoo grubf 
wkhih>d#-«iot injure any of the organS'Of the. larva, 
but feed only 6n the iiltuns batterfly enclosed wtCh- 
lin it. And consequently, it is hardly possibJ^ito 
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distinguish a caterpillar which contains these 
enemies, from those that are mitouched. 

But when the period arrives for the close of its 
larva life, the difference appears ; then, those that 
have escaped their parasite enemies, prepare to 
soar upon their beautiful wings, into a new world 
of delight ; whilst of the other unfortunate insects 
who have been thus attacked, the skin alone re- 
mains, and even that soon melts away, and entirely 
decays. 

I very much dislike the ichneumon fly, do not 
you ? It is so cruel and' mean of it to lay its eggs 
inside a poor innocent caterpillar, whom it thus 
deprives of a future airy and bright existence. 
Selfish, unprincipled creature ! it ought to be 
ashamed of such doings. But I suppose we can- 
not fairly blame it, because it has not any reason 
by which to guide Its actions, nor any sense of 
light and wrong. 

We cannot, however, make the same excuse for 
ourselves. And I confess I am angry when I see 
George Frost in our village, a strong, able young 
fellow, idling away his time in the streets, or the 
public-house, too lazy to work, and yet pretend- 
ing that he cannot obtain, employment, while his 
poor widowed mother is slaving from morning till 
night at the wash-tub, in order to maintain both 
him and herself. Then Lizzie Stevens is another 
source of annoyance to me. She does not like 
service, and though I have more than once got a 
most excellent situation for her, she is always leav- 
ing her places, on some frivolous pretext or other, 
because she prefers her liberty ; and yet she knows 
what a burden she thus is to her sister, who toils 
hard at dressmaking, and can hardly make both 
ends meet. Dear readers, when you are old 
enough, and able to work, don't **live upon 
othersi" who are no better off than yoursdf. 

I cannot expect Harry to tell me the Greek word 
which signifies ^^sotil^ because he has not even 
learnt the Greek alphabet ; neither perhaps have 
yoUi So I will just say in conclusion, that psychh is 
the Greek for soul ; and it is not a little remarkable 
that it is also the Greek for butterfly. In ancient 
times, the butterfly was the symbol, or representa- 
tion of the soul ; and, on that account, in old paint- 
ings, when a man had just expired, a butterfly ap- 
peared fluttering above, as if rising from the mouth 
of the deceased. 

A mother was once weeping at the grave of her 
little child She had loved it very dearly, and she 
missed it so much. It s6emed as if she could not 
b<5 comforted Just then there fluttered past a 
pretty bri^ht-hiied butterfly,^ and it rested for a 
ininute, on the baby*s tomb. It attracted that 
sorrowful mother's attention. 

^ ''She' looked, and as she Ipoked, her tears ; 
. J.i Mpr© sojltly seeme^ to flow; • 
For bright and beautiful ideas . 
, , Were mingling with her woe. 

•• •' •♦^That'insect fiill rf Bf6 and Tjoy 
Which shines so brilliantlv, 



Is but the type of what my boy. 
My precious boy shall be ! 

" *A chrysalis— a grub of earth. 
Through winter months it laid, 
Uncared for, not of any worth, 
In some sequestered glade. 

" * But when the spring returned, it broke 
The shell that held it fast, 
And to a new existence woke, 
Far lovelier than the past. 

" * My cherished babe ! a littie while 
The grave thy form must keep, 
But soon thy heavenly Father's smile 
Shall wake thee from thy sleep. 



(( 
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* And thou shalt rise ! how fair, how bright, 

I cannot picture now ! 
A cherub, radiant as the light. 

With glory on thy brow. 

This blissful hope—this cheering thought 

Afforded sweet .relief, I 
And God's owa truth thus simply taught 

Dispelled that mother's grief, ' 



THE ROBIN. 

I AM only a little Robin, 

" A bird of low degree ; " 
But if God cares for the sparrow, 

He surely cares for me. 

He sees from His thronein glory 

The tiniest warbler fall ; 
And in winter as well as summer 

He watches over all. 

So I wake in the early morning. 
Without a thought of care ; 

I know I shall have some breakfast. 
Some simple, bird-like fare. 

For if the ripe red berries 
Fail, as they sometimes will, 

I find such tempting bread -crumbs 
On somebody's wmdow-sill. 

When the weather is sharp and frosty 
■■ My coat feels nice and warm ; 
And I always meet with a shelter. 
To hide in from the storm. 

I am not a splendid singer, 
Like the nightingale, or thrush. 

But I sing in my sample gladness. 
And no oiie bids me ** Hush 1 " 

Though I'm onl^' a little Robin, 
Yet God will my needs supply ; 

Are you iiojt of much more value 
^haafitiy fnqn^T the isparrow axid ^ ? 

Then tfust your Father in heavfen, 
, Bslieve^ vh \t* He has? said, 
If'thf birds oJ the air Hefeedeth, 
Cairt'riis,j,hildren> want for bread ? ' 
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BIBLE PICTURE STORIES. 



SHIMEl'S REPENTAKCE. 

SOLOTION -OF THB FIRST PICTURE STORY. 
After the death of Absalom, the people were 
Teiy anxious that King David should return. 
They came to Jordan to meet their king and ac- 
company him across the river. Shimei (who bad 
some time before spoken insultingly to the king) 
thought that this would be a good opportunity of 
solicitini; his forgiveness. So witb a thousand 
armed men (as a sign to the king that he could be 
Atnuidabte as a foe) he came to the other «de of 



Shimei drew ni 
entreaty, 

Abishai begged the king not to pardon so 
wicked an enemy, but David replied, " No, he 
shall not die ; I know that I am king over ail the 
land to-day, and so I will spare Shimei." 

Then Ihe servants placed the royal luggage in 
the boat ; tbe king entered it and was ferried 
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Beatrice Ekskinb's New Homk. 
By Ihe Author of " Akthur's Victory." 

Chapter IV. — Adht Charlottf, 
John went away, and things settled down into a 
quiet routine. It seemed as thougli Mrs. Eiskine 
might always have been ill, so soon did they get 
used to it. It grew quite iia,tura1 to the children 
to move about gently aud noiselessly ; and the 
tine when motbei hsA been well and able to be 
downstairs seemed very fet away indeed. 

And they soon began to think that this state of 
things woiud go on always ; that if Mrs, Erskine 



get any better she would not get any 

Beatrice was sure both John and Harriet had 
;en mistaken; mother was not really ill, 
only poorly ; but of course it was better for her to 
— main quietly upstairs for awhile. 

And for a week or two Mrs. Erskine did 
rem to grow much worse ; she was able to see 
the children every day, and to talk to them cheer* 
fully ; yet neither did she make any perceptible 
process towards recovery. 

would say. 

But Harriet always shook her bead ; and then 
Beatrice impatiently exclaimed that she was so 
stupid in her own opinion, and would never be 
convinced ; but time would show, 

" Yea, Mis% "BeW-tScKr Miswewft. '^'^ "**■ 



e mother is better to-day," Beatrice 
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servant gravely, ** time will show. The mistress 
loses strength daily ; and if yoa can't see it, 
there are those who can.* 

" You need not be always reminding me of it, 
then, Harriet,*' Beatrice said with reddening 
cheeks. 

*'Aye, my dearie," said Harriet j pausing in 
what sbe was doing, and putting an arm caress- 
ingly round the young girl s shomders, '* I would 
not, only maybe, if you didn't know, you would 
be l^Iaming somebody afterwards. And the last 
talk with the mistress might be such a precious 
one, Miss Beatrice." ,,. 

•Beatrice softened a little at that. 

**I don't want mother to think herself ill," she 
said at last, '' and /don't want to think it either, 
Harriet* But I must be off to school now, or I 
shall {lije late. Do you know where my music 
roll is?" 

'*It is heret Miss Beatrice ; and here are your 
books too. And you must take your cloak, dear, 
for it looks like rain." 

** Oh, I can*t, the cloak is such a bother ; I 
will run into Aunt Charlotte's if it rains ; indeed 
I shall go there any w^y, for I did not see her 
yesterday." 

" The legs you see of Aunt Charlotte the better, 
in my. opinion, "murmured Harriet to herself as 
Beatrice ran l%htly down the carriage drive.; 
''but it is no use sAying so. £h, but Miss 
Beatrice' wants the control of a tighter hand than 
she's goty and her pooi: ma so ill; but she'll 
regret these days sotnetimes, I fear me. Poor 
little dear I I would keep all trouble away from 
her if I could ! And yet it's not for me to say so ; 
the good Lord knows best, and some hearts take 
a deal of drawing to Jiinu'' 

The rain did not come, and the cloak was not 
wanted, but Beatrice took Aunt Charlotte's on her 
way home. 

Miss Charlotte Erskine was not really Beatrice's 
aunt. She was a distant cousin of their father's, 
but the children always called her Aunt Charlotte 

Beatrice thought her quite old ; she was not 
much over fivc-and-thirty, but that looks a far- 
away age to a young damsel of thirteen. Aunt 
Charlotte lived in a little house all ly herself, 
with one small maid-servant a very few yards 
from, the school that Beatrice attended, and there 
were not many days when she did not run in for a 
talk., of longer . or shorter durat ion. 

And 1 think Aunt Charlotte was responsible 
more than atiy one else for the spoiling of 
Beatrice; ixkoil of her thoughts and 'opinions cam^ 
from Aunt Charlotte, though she was not con- 

SjClOUS of It. ; 

•* Well, my dfear," said Miss Erskine, looking 
up fr^m her work .as Beatrice entered, "you Are 
quite, a slrtinger^^ missed ^ou,so much yesterday. 
How w^s It you did not give me a call, pet ?" 

" i was tather later frorfi'schp6r, and I thought 

.perhaps mother might want ijne ; but she did not, 

so' I caald as welt have stayed, as not. I wished 



afterwards I had, for it is very dull at home 
now." 

" I dare say. Well, you know your old auntie 
is glad of you, child, whenever you can spare her 
a little of your time. You are the one bright 
spot in my life, Beatrice dear ; how I shall miss 
you when you go away I " 

**Go away!" repeated Beatrice surprised, 
'* what do you mean, auntie ? I am not 



away." 
**No, 



gomg 



no, of course not," said Aunt Charlotte 
hastily; " it was a silly mistake of mine. How is 
your mother, dear ? " 

" Well, I think she is better ; but Harriet will 
have it she is worse. What do you think of her, 
Aunt Charlotte ? " 

**Nay, I cannot think an]^ing, for I have not 
seen her. I called the other day, but I was not 
allowed to go upstairs. The mistress must not be 
disturbed, Harriet said; as if I should disturb her! 
But she is a very she-dragon, that servant of 
yours. I could not stand her ! I don't like old 
servants, they always take so much upon them- 
selves." 

" It was very improper of Harriet to behave so 
to you, auntie dear ; if I had been in, you should 
have gone uf) to mother; you would have done her 
all the good in the world, I am sure you would ! " 

**0h, well, it did not matter ; it was not worth 
while making a fuss over ; and perhaps it was just 
as well as it was. I do not, as a -rule, care for 

going into a sick-room ; only I thought I might 
ave been some comfort to your dear m0thef 
" Of course you would, auntie ! I wonder very 
much that Harriet should act s6." ;, 

"Ah, my dear, she is afraid df my^fi^fi^ence. 
I don't think she half likeS your comiq^'t&ere so 
nwch. But don't you give wiy to her 1<d^ much, 
child ; stand up for yourself. It does toS^hdo to 
give up your rights ; you are never thbught iny 
better of for it.'^ 

"I am not going to give in to Harriet, 
certainly, Aunt Charlotte, answered Beatrice, 
drawing herself up proudly. **I should never 
think of it." 
Aunt Charlotte laughed. 
** I am glad to find you have so much spirit, 
Beatrice dear. Never let yourself be put upon by 
anybody. But yoii are a determitied little creature, 
I know, and will make your way in the world in 
spite of circumstances." 

" What circumbtances ? What have I to do 
with circumstances? Oh^ I siippose,'! and the 
girl's face grew grave a-nd sad, **yovi mean, if roy 
mother di^ But Indeed, aUnti6, 1 cannot belfert 
that she will. I think, "and Beatrice hesitited a litde 

"I 



before »he Went on, and spoke in si .low trne, 
don't ih'ink'God would be so cfuel is to ta^ 



e^)i« 



away from us| what should wis do whhbut fe'?" 
Ah, if tihe des]^ised old servat^t had heard thfi 
speech she Woiild have b^en'grejltly shocked /she 
W^ould at Oiice* have told tHfe diild tKai Odd's #ay5 
kre alwkys' Ibvie, though we cannot always see it. 
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But Miss Erskine did not seem at all shocked ; 
she only said, — 

" You cannot reckon on that, Beatrice ; I was 
but little older than you when I lost my mother. 
But it was not so much of ber death that I was 
thinking as of what might come to pass afterwards. 
It was only a rumour I heard yestehiay, but per- 
kaps you can tell me if it be true." 



Chai>ter v.— 'Thr'News i$ told. 



**f About what, Aunt Charlotte? I don't Unow 
anytbing. Pteasc tell me." 

** I am not sure that I ought to tell you, if you 
,d6n-i know ; but I suppose you will have to know 
sometive." 

" Please tell me," repeated Beatrice, her face 
growing -white and anxious; for she could not 
think what the unknown evil could be. 

" Well, my dear, it was Mrs. Coxon toldme, 
ancd you know she is a great gossip ; but I have 
no doubt it is true. You know, of course,' that 

y<)ur mothers uncle is dead." 

•* What uncle ? No, I know nothing, nothing 

. '«t all. Please, Aunt Charlotte, have pity, and 
tdl me as quick as you Qan. " 

But Aunt Charlotte enjoyed the telling too much 

'to hurry Over if; she was determined to keep poor 
.Beatrice on the rack o( suspense a^ long as p^-l 
sible. Perhaps, if Mrs. Coxon had been speaking ' 

. oC her, she would have used the same term, ''a 
great gossip**' . . ,« 

•* I wonder that neither Mrs. Erskine nor John 
has told you ; of course they both know all about 
it. And it is my private opinion that it was that, 

. and nothing else,, which made 3[our mother ill. I 
should jQot stand beihg kept in the dark about 
livings if I weife you, Beatrice ; you are not such 
a child now that you can't be trusted. If you 
were m V diild, or my little, sister, I should, trust 
you with everything. 

<'Awit Charlotte, wiZ^ yon tell. me?** cried 
Beatrice, out . of all patience, : stamping her foot, 
* ' or must I go and ask mother ? I will know." 

•*Oh, 1*11 tell you, only don't fly out in that 
way. What a self-willed Uttle thing it is, to be 
sure! Well, I suppose you do know that your 
mother's uncle was very rich, ai^d that the house 
you live in, and your mother's property, really be- 
loDff^ to him. Ofcottvie she expected it would 
be hers- eventually - wasas good as hers, in fact. ; 
but itrtnnied out that the old man has left, it ever^ 
Ixtt away from' her, and she has only the, use of ft 
for herUife, -So that at hec death---an4 your own 
seoae,} Beatrice, talk as you may, must tell you 
tluU ctonot.be- very far off—you childrei^ ^11 be 
little better than beggars ^sfor- 1 know my pp9i: 
coosin-'did'Hot leaVe very mnchi behind him." .; ; 

** Beggass t:.** repeated Beatrice in a bewildered 
t<me»<tts though the wbrd^ib^ Hot the sense* had 
entered her head. 

**. Yets 4 <what else will yon be ? Ah, Beatrice!, 
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you will have such a .taste of, poverty as you have 
never known yet.j tat which. IJtnow by bitter 
experience." , . ,., 

**i am young, and strong,; I canVork." said 
Beatrice, looking down on ^]jief, small, whiie 

hands. . • „ 

** Don't taJlk npnsens^,. child^^ .'How could any 
one,, brought up as. you have'bf^efi^ ,w^r^, do you 
think ? No ; be tliankful §k)u have a brother to 
work for yptu Ygu will ill have to leave your 
pleasant,, pfcehomcr and. live lyith, John; that's 
what it will, have to come to." , " 

" Well, i should like. that !." excblMed Bea? 
trice, with flasjiing eyes.. Ml donff, call, that a 
hardshipijby any means.*'* ] \- ■ .y ■,.'.'. ■ 

** What I tQ.be depend^trUponTiim fer every- 
thing ? Besides, there is Margaret ; you are quite 
forgetting her, I suppose." ' 

Beatrice's face grew dark, and she clenched 
her hands, and murmured half under her breath : 
"Yes, I could nevier live with Margaret! She 
has stolen. Johi^ away from me, and I hate her. 
Aunt Charlotte, I hate her.'* 

1* Husl^v child, , , it is not ladjtlike. to use such 
expression's; besides it is very <wic]ked. I dare 
say you will find Margaret very nice, ^d all that. 
I hfad ,}>»ei^ .^ tl^nking, f^nf^p /I /heaxd of, your 
mother's, illness,, ^hat a jplea^^t arrai^gemei^t it 
would bejif I coul<J.come,toiotir ho\;se and tak^ 
care of ypu children ; then eyerythn^g could go, on 
just in tiie 9W way,;apd tljyere nped be .no ch^ge. 
But, I of course, this ^ill, business, i( it. be trui^ 
will quite do^away wit$ anything of tiiat.sort,' . , 

" But, Aunt fEhariotte," crie? Beatrice, /'you 
are talkingju if it.Mfas q^ite certain that mother 
was going to die ; but she wijl get better — she wiH 
she must I What could v?e do without her? j 
never really thought. we should lose .her, thougl^ 
John told me so. And it i&iiothlng but s, horric|, 
nasty report, auntie ; it cannot be true, hot a bit of 
it ! It was only Mrs. Coxon who told you, and 
I dare say. she tnade every word of it." 

<*0h, your Eliza told her Jane, or something 
of that sort." 

<' But we have no Eliza,: Aunt Charlotte/' said 
Beatrice in a, tone pf surprise. 
. "Well, w^llk it must .havCi leajted out so^ae- 
how, such things alwfiys do.; ^nd it tbere. is a 
sore spot in any opie's life, tr^stMrs.,^oxon,fQr 
finding it out. . I believe it eptirely. ** r [ ; 

Besitrice sat staring ou,t of the !wmdow for a 
few minutes^ not seeing fmything, but thinl^iiig 
deeply ; and her face grew darker ^(i Hf rlfc^ as 
•she thoaght;^ . , ■, .,,;,;, ,,,. 1. -ji . 

. Suddenly she jui^pediup.,, i . > , 

" Goqd'bye, Aunt r Ch*rlottf,''nShe swd ab^ 

ruptly. •,'..-.• / ;;'>». ;i • •: •'■;.'-iu: -.vrT . , 

Aunt.Chajaotte^iVAo h?4 beet^busy.with^tne- 
ftuijg p\9^ and Aad.not been potiqnglifr ^lifcfost 
nuMite-^rit^iiro^ wa^:»tr^ckvwi)th the phMge inher 
voice, and the set, §teiin lirokjaf thq,child;r-(s^<^x^ 
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not take this to heart too much ; there are ups 
and downs in every one's life, you know ; and we 
must take them as they come. And you had 
better not mention this to any one ; perhaps I 
ought not to have told you." 

'* I must know if it is true. I shall ask mother, 
and she will tell me all about it ; she would have 
told me before this if there had been anything to 
tell." • 

" Your mother ? *' cried Miss Erskine in alarm. 
"No, Beatrice, not for the world 1 it would ex- 
cite her terribly, and that would be the worst 
thing possible in her state.'' 

** Yes, John said so ; but — I must know," re- 
peated Beatrice with dogged determination. 

**Very well, if you will be so self-willed I 
cannot help it ; but you had much better wait ; 
you will know quite soon enough." 

"Good-bye, Aunt Charlotte," was all the an- 
swer the girl made ; and she put up her face to 
be kissed. 

"Good-bye, child. I am sure I wish I had 
held my tongue. " 

Miss Erskine opened the door for Beatrice, and 
stood on the step watching her walk quickly 
down the street. 

" It was foolish of me to say anything, " she 
said to herself ; " but how was I to guess she didn't 
know ? And yet perhaps, after all, it may be a 
good thing I did ; I dislike such mysteries. Poor 
Beatrice, she'll be a handful for somebody I I 
could have managed her well enough ; but I pity 
Margaret if she has the charge of her. " 

But Miss Erskine never thought how greatly she 
herself was to blame for Beatrice's wilfulness, nor 
how much she had encouraged her in it ; perhaps 
she did not know. But Beatrice always felt she 
could say anything to Aunt Charlotte, and she 
would not be reproved for it. 



Chapter VI. — Is it True? 

It did not take Beatrice long to get home 
that day; but as she ran along, the load at 
her heart grew heavier and heavier, and she 
worked herself up into a fever of apprehension ; 
for in addition to Aunt Charlotte's news, she was 
only just now beginning to realize that her mother, 
her darling sweet mother, was indeed passing 
away from her ; she would not let herself believe 
it before, and only now did she feel how very 
deeply she loved her. 

On reaching home she opened the door very 
gently, hoping to be able to enter unperceived, 
and to steal up into her mother's room without 
any one knowing; for she knew very well if 
Harriet were to see her going there she would 
prevent her if possible. But little Dora came 
tripping out of the parlour just as Beatrice crossed 
the hall ; and when the little girl saw her sister's 
face, she cried out with fear, and running up to 
£ej} put her arms around her. 



" Oh, Tricksey dear, you do look ill I what is 
the matter?" 

But Beatrice pushed her away. 

" I have a head-ache, that's all, Dora ; don't be 
so silly. I am going upstairs, but I don't want 
you after me." 

The tears stood in little Dora's eyes ; but she 
was used to such repulses, and said nothing. 

Beatrice took no further notice of her, but had 
one foot on the stairs, when Harriet came down 
and met her full in the face. 

*' Why, missie, my dear, what ails you ? has 
Miss Aylmer been angry with you, or what is it ? 
You look as if you could not hold up a minute 
longer. What is it, dear ? '* 

But Beatrice did not speak. Harriet -drew her 
into the parlour, and began to take off her jacket 
and hat ; and when that was done she would have 
made her lie down on the sofa and rest ; but Bea- 
trice rebelled. 

** Don't, Harriet ! let me be, please. I must 
go up and speak to mamma, directly— directly ! " 

'* Indeed, Miss Beatrice, but you must do no 
such thing, if you will excuse my saying so. Mr. 
Stewart has been with your mamma for a long 
time this morning, and she is not so well to-day. 
I am sure she is not at all able to talk or to listen 
now ; you must wait, dear." 

" But I can't wait ! I can't wait ! and you have 
no right to try to make me, Harriet," she said 
passionately. 

** And mamma said," put in little Dora, "that 
I was to tell Beatrice to go up to her when she 
came in ; and I was going to tell her straight off, 
only she looked so strange she frightened me. " 

* * Why couldn't you have said so before ? it would 
have saved all this fuss ! " said her sister sharply. 
Then turning round in triumph to Harriet, she 
went on. " There, you see I mother wants me, so 
I must go." 

" Then do be careful and considerate, please, 
Miss Beatrice ; for indeed the mistress is not fit 
for much to-day," said the old servant sorrowfully. 
" Mr. Stewart's visit has been almost too much 
for her." 

'* Of course I shall, Harriet ! " was the impa* 
tient answer ; "you always think I shall make 
mamma worse if I talk to her. " 

" Quiet is best for her; Master John said so, and 
I believe it." 

But Beatrice did not hear the remark ; she was 
half-way upstairs already. She said to herself 
she would be very good and quiet ; and she would 
not even mention what was troubling her if she 
thought her mother could not really bear it. 

Mrs. Erskine was sitting in her easy chair by 
the fire, and her face looked very white and worn, 
more so than Beatrice had ever noticed it ; but 
then her eyes had been opened a little this morn- 
ing, and her anxiety had been aroused. 

Mrs. Erskine held out her hand .to her daughter 
as she entered, and Beatrice springing forward, 
took it, and bending down, kissed her softly. 
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** You are better to-day, mother." 

It was her usual remark ; but somehow she 
spoke it with less assurance than usual. 

Mrs. Erskine smiled, a sweet gentle smile, and 
softly stroked the head that was bent down to- 
wards her. 

**No, my child, I am growing weaker every 
day ; and there are some things I want to say to 
you, Beatrice, while I have a little strength left." 

Beatrice drew a low stool to her mother's feet, 
and sitting down, rested her head on her hand, 
and prepared herself to listen ; for she thought 
surely now her mother was going to tell her what 
she was so longing to hear. 

Mrs. Erskine did not speak for a minute or two. 

** Beatrice, my darling," she began at last, ** I 
have been thinking many things since I have been 
so ilL And I want you to know that I am going 
home, to the happy home that Jesus has prepared 
for those who love Him : for I do love Him, with 
all my faults and sins ; and they are many, many ; 
but He knows, and He has pardoned ; and I feel 
sure He will hold me safe. But, my child, your 
life — I trust a long life — is before you ; what will 
you do with it ? " 

** Mother ! oh, mother ! " exclaimed Beatrice in 
a wild burst of grief, for she had forgotten all her 
wise resolutions, and she could not shut her eyes 
any longer to the sad truth, * * if you die, I shall 
not want to live ! take me home with you, mother, 
mother ! " 

** Hush, my darling ! " said Mrs. Erskine faintly, 
you must try and be quiet and listen. I thought 
I was stronger. But I must say what I have to 
say, and I may not have another opportunity. 
God*s call has not come for you yet, Beatrice ; but 
I want you to live so as to be ready for it when it 
does come, my child," and there was all a mother's 
fond, agonizing love in the tone; "if you do not 
come too, I think— I cannot tell — but I think half 
the happiness of heaven will be gone for me. Oh, 
my child, there is but one way ; look up to Jesus, 
and put all your trust in Him. I have found Him 
late in life, but I want you to take Him as the 
Guide of your youth. Will you, my little daughter, 
will you ? " 

The mother spoke with intense earnestness, and 
the child listened, but it was only a half-hearted 
sort of listening, for she was thinking of some- 
thing else. Perhaps some time or other the solemn 
words would come back to her ; perhaps in after 
days she may feel once more the touch of that 
"vanished hand;" but at present the loving 
appeal hardly entered her brain, and she waited 
all impatiently till her mother stopped, more from 
exhaustion than from lack of words. 

"But, mother," she said, looking up, "I want 
to know something very much ; can you tell me 
without hurting yourself? " 

"I will try, my child ; what is it ? " 
" Mother dear, they say this house doesn't be- 
long to you, and none of the money ; and that we 
are going to be very poor, and we can't live here 
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any longer, and John will have to take us all. is 
that true? please tell me, quick." 

Beatrice spoke excitedly, and as if she could 
scarcely get her words out fast enough, and she 
did not see the change in her mother's face when 
she began to speak. 

Poor Mrs. Erskine was bitterly disappointed ; 
she hoped her words would have made some im- 
pression on the child, and this was all ! Besides, 
who could have gone so contrary to her wishes, 
and told Beatrice what she was so anxious she 
should not know? However, she put a strong 
force upon herself and answered quietly, — 

" Yes, if you wish to know it, Beatrice, it is all 
true ; thottgh I cannot imagine who told you. I 
leave you in John's care, I can do no more. He 
has promised to be a good brother to you ; and I 
hope you vdll all try to be obedient children for 
your motlber's sake. Who was it told you, Bea- 
trice?" 

"Aunt Charlotte told me just now, and I said 
I would ask you if it were true, but oh, I did not 
possibly think it could be. And why wasn't I 
told before ? oh, it is cruel, wrong, wicked ! I can- 
not live with Margaret ; and no one will love and 
care for me when you are gone. Oh, mother, 
mother, take me with you where you are going, 
for I shall be utterly miserable ! " 

And she threw herself upon the' floor in an agony 
of crying. 

"Hush, Beatrice, I cannot bear it, indeed I 
cannot, " said Mrs. Erskine, in a far-away kind ot 
tone, and the next minute she sank back in her 
chair insensible. 

But Beatrice was too much absorbed in her own 
grief, at once to notice her mother's state ; till at 
last her wild sobbing had spent itself, and she sat 
up and rubbed her eyes. Then she saw what her 
want of self-control had caused, and was terribly 
frightened. She flew to the bell and pulled it 
violently. 

Harriet came running upstairs in great alarm. 

" Just what I expected I " she exclaimed, 
as she hastened to apply restoratives ; " you'll 
regret this some day, Miss Beatrice," and then she 
took no further notice of her. 

Beatrice stood by thoroughly wretched. Har- 
riet's remedies took no effect whatever; and 
Beatrice could not help seeing that it was all 
through her thoughtlessness, or rather the persist- 
ent following of her own will in spite of every- 
thing. 

She would have given a great deal to have that 
last half-hour over again, but that could not be. 

She was of no use there, so at last Harriet took 
compassion on her, and sent her to lie down and 
rest. 
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ON CHILDREN'S TROUBLES. 

A Word from the Editor. 

Some people seem to think that children have no 
troubles. They write pretty verses about the 
" happy season of childhood, * *' little hearts free 
from care," and "the tear forgot as soon as shed.** 
I am not one of these people. I am sure that 
children's troubles are as great for them to bear 
as are those of erown-up people. They may wear 
April faces, and yet have a real experience of the 
trials of life. When the canary dies in its cage, 
or when a naughty boy holds his sister's wax doll 
close to the fire and melts its beautiful face, the 
sorrow over these disasters is as real as when a 
merchant loses his fine ship and its rich cargo at 

sea. 

But why should children have troubles? Let 
me give you some reasons. 

First, because children do wrong. Sin always 
brings sorrow. If you break God*s command- 
ments you must expect to suffer, just as surely a3 
if you put your finger into the fire you would 
expect to have it burnt. And sorrow in our heart 
is far harder to bear than the pain of a burnt 
finger. Dr. Todd tells us a true story about 

this. 

A little boy had a kind father, who never 
seemed so happy as when he made his child 
happy. One day he came home very ill, in a few 
days grew worse, and had several doctors to see 
him. The next Sunday when the child went into 
his father's room, his father said to him, "My 
little boy, I am very ill ; I wish you to take that 
paper on the table and run down to Mr. Carter's 
and ask him to give you the medicine written on 
the paper." He took the paper and went to the 
chemist's shop, as he had often done before. It 
was about half a mile distant. When he reached 
it the door was shut. He knew that Mr. Carter 
resided a quarter of a mile farther, but decided 
not to go. On his way home he considered what 
excuse ne should make. When he entered his 
father's room he found him in great pain. As 
soon as he could speak he said, " My son has got 
the medicine, I hope, for I am in great pain. " Then 
the boy's conscience smote him, and he hung down 
his head, but contrived to mutter, ''No, father, 
Mr. Carter says he has got none." "Has got 
none I is this possible ? the father exclaimed 
with a keen look at his child. Then, as if he 
suspected the falsehood, he added, " My little boy 
wul see his father suffer great pain for want of 
that medicine J** The child rushed away sobbing 
But soon he was called in ; his father was dying. 
Then he heard the minister pray ** for the dying 
man." He could bear it no longer. His father 
must be dying for want of that medicine. He 
snatched his hat and ran to the chemist's house 
and got the medicine. Then he ran home with 
All bis might, and hastened into his father's room, 



crying out, **Oh, here, father 1"— but he was 
hushed ; and he saw that all in the room were 
weeping. His dear father was dead. He sobbed 
as it his heart would break, for he did not know 
but what his father had died for the want of that 
medicine. The friends at the funeral spoke 
kindly to the little boy, but they could not com- 
fort him. They knew not what a load of sorrow 
lay on his heart. Twelve years after this the boy 
was at college, and he thought he should like to 
visit his father's grave. As he stood near it he 
seemed to see his father's pale face and hear his 
voice. Oh, the thought of that sin and wicked- 
ness cut him to the heart. It seemed that worlds 
would, not be too much to give, if only he could 
have called loudly enough to reach his father's 
ear and receive his forgiveness. Many years 
passed, and that young student became a re- 
nowned and useful clergyman, but he never forgot 
that early sorrow. 

This sorrow which comes through sin we call 
remorse ; a grief which bites into us. May you 
be kept from its sharp tooth. 

But sorrow does not always come because you 
are doing wrong. God sometimes sends it in low 
to draw you to Himself A shepherd tried one 
day to induce a sheep to go through a gate, but 
he tried in vain. He pushed and coaxed, but the 
creature was obstinate and would not be per- 
suaded. So then he took up her little bleating 
lannb and carried it through the gate. The mother 
quickly followed it. And so God may take away 
those whom we love in order to draw our hearts 
after Him. Are you sorrowing over a dear brother 
or sister who loved Jesus, and is now with Him 
in glory ? God means that sorrow to be a strong 
cord drawing you heavenwards. God has been 
saying to you for a long time, *' Come to Me," and 
you have not obeyed the call. There is a lesson 
for you in the story of Joab's barley-field, 2 Samuel 
xiv. 29 — 32. 

God sends sorrow for another reason, to teach us 
to sing in our hearts. But can trials and disap- 
pointments and deep sadness of mind do this? Do 
people learn to sing through being unhappy? 
The following story will answer your question :— 

A good and wise father entered the room where 
his daughter Rose was seated on a stool before a 
piano. By her side stood a table, on which was 
a cage covered with a large cloth. It contained 
a beautiful canary with a bright yellow body, 
dark wings, and a black spot upon the top of its 
head. It had been presented to the little girl 
some time previous. 

The child was earnestly engaged in playix^a 
little air of a home melody, and bending eagerly 
forward to catch the slightest answering sonsd 
from the occupant of the cage. Soon the little 
feathered warbler, hidden from view, whistled a 
few short notes, then burst forth into a flood of 
song, and at length sang, in answer to the childi 
the air that she had played. 

" There ! " she exclaimed, laughing and gently 
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clapping her hands, '* listen, father ; I have at last 
taught Cherry one of my own songs." 

She now rose, lifted the covering from the cage, 
and advancing towards the open windowj hung 
it upon the nail near by. The father smiled, 
and placed his hand affectionately upon his 
daughter's head, saying, ** You have at last, my 
child, by confining the little bird in a dark cage, 
taught it to sing so sweetly. And now that you 
have taught this little creature its lesson, it will in 
return teach you a still better and more instructive 
one. As with the canary in the darkened cage," 
he said, *' so it is with man in sorrow. You have 
made the cage dark till the bird has caught the air 
you played to it, and its notes are sweeter because 
trained in darkness. So, if Providence see that 
it is good to darken the life of man with clouds of 
adversity, it is for some kind purpose. Trials, if 
rightly received, bring forth some noble traits in 
the character, that under a bright, uncloudy sky 
might never have appeared ; and when called out, 
they shed their kind influence upon all around.'* 

The father's words sank deep into the heart of 
his child. At night when she laid her head upon 
her pillow, she prayed that whatever affliction Gcd 
might see fit to send upon her, it might work for 
her good in this world and the next, that she 
might have strength to bear all, and humbly to 
say, ** He doeih all things well" 

We can also sing in our hearts when we realize 
God's love in forgiving us. This comes through pre- 
vious sorrow. A little girl, five years old, said to' her 
mother, " Do you know when I feel the happiest ? " 
Her mother answered, *' I suppose, when you are 
good." ** No," said she, "but when I feel sorry 
for having been naughty, and God ha^ forgiven 
me." 

Small troubles are oflen sent to keep greater 
troubles away, A merchant was riding home from 
market, and behind him was a bag filled with 
money. It began to rain violently, and soon the 
old man was wet through. He was vexed and 
wished that God had not sent such bad weather 
for his journey home. He soon reached the 
borders of a thick forest. What was his terror 
when he saw a robber with his gun pointed at him ? 
The man took aim and fired. But the powder 
was wet by the rain and would not go off. The 
merchant putting spurs to his horse had time to 
escape. When he found himself safe he thought, 
" How wrong I have been to murmur at the rain ! 
If it had been dry and fair, I should probably not 
be alive now." A dear little girl, nine years old, 
said to me, '* I am thankful for being lame, for 
if I had been able to run about and play, perhaps 
I should not have cared about Jesus and loved 
Him as I do now." 

Another reason why trouble is sent, is to try 
our love for God, Do you remember what the 
slave Esop said, when people expressed surprise 
that he should eat the bitter olives which his 
master had given him without making a wry face ? 
He said, ** Shall I receive so much kindness from 



my master and not be able to eat a bitter olive to 
please him ? " 

Also, to try our faith and submission to GoeTs 
will. A little girl was in the habit, when only 
nine years of age, of keeping a diary. She died 
in her twelfth year. I take a page from it for 
you. 

" March 12. — When I saw my poor mother 
lying on the sofa and heard her groaning, then all 
the fears I had entertained were fresh in my mind, 
so that I could not help crying. When I went 
to bed I prayed to God that He would spare my 
dear mother a little longer. ' If it seemeth good 
in thy sight, O God, to take her to Thyself, oh 
give me resignation to Thy will, and help me to 
say. Not my will, but Thine be done.* When I 
got up from this prayer I felt much easier, yet I 
shed many tears." 

Complete resignation to God's will will keep 
you happy in the midst of troubles. It was so 
with old Phoebe. She was a black woman, and a 
slave. A little girl was on a visit at the house 
where Phoebe was the servant ; and a gentleman 
meeting the child happened to say, ** Where do 
you live ? '* She replied, ** With happy Phoebe." 
No one had said this to the child, it was her own 
idea, suggested by her impressions of Phoebe. A 
neighbour sent her daughter to read to the old 
woman the little book called, ** A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam.** Afler it was read, ** Well," said 
Phoebe, ** that*s a beautiful book, but I don*t need 
a trap to catch sunbeams,; I see sunbeams every- 
where." And what made Phoebe so happy? It 
was her strong, simple faith ; she always felt that 
God was wirh her. 

Now I could talk to you at much greater length 
about trouble, but I fear my ** word" would become 
too long. I wish you would write to me and tell 
me whether your troubles have done you any good. 
Have you much to trouble you just now ? And 
what are you doing with your troubles ? Let me 
briefly tell you what is best for you to do. 

Take them to Jesus, Tell Him all that troubles 
you. Ask Him either to take the trouble away, or 
to give you grace to bear it. Roll your burden 
upon the Lord. " Leave it all with Jesus. '* 

Do not anticipate trouble. Some people meet it 
half-way. A good old minister used to give this 
advice to over-careful Christians — ** Never cross a 
bridge until you come tp it.'* Do you see diffi- 
culties lising up in your path — do not cross that 
bridge before you come to it. Perhaps you will 
never have occasion to cross it. 

Go forward trustingly, ** One step's enough 
for you.** In approaching the Notch of the 
White Mountains in America from one direction 
the traveller finds himself in the midst of conical 
hills, which seem to surround him as he advances 
and forbid further progress. He can see but a 
short distance along his winding road ; it seems as 
if his journey must stop abruptly at the base of 
these barriers. He begins to tKvc^ <2iL xj^.'Missat, 
back. Ills \vot^ Vo e&csc^ Vx^'tsw V^oss^^ss. ^as^^s:^'**^ 
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among these impassable barriers. But let him 
advance, and he nnds that the road curves round 
the frowning hill before him, and leads him into 
other and still other straits from which he finds 
escape simply by advancing. Every new discovery 
of a passage around the obstructions of his path 
teaches him to hope in the practicability of his 
road. He cannot see far ahead at any time, but a 
passage discovers itself as he advances. He is 
neither required to turn back, nor to scale the 
steep sides of the towering hiUs. His road winds 
along, preserving for miles almost an exact level. 
(Phil. iv. 6, ;.) 

Compare your troubles with your blessings. 
When you are ready to cry because the weather is 
so cold, think of the homeless children shivering 
under some railway arch, without clothing, fire, or 
food, and then look at the comforts of your happy 
home. Ought you to grumble? Think of poor 
little heathen slaves. *' You were not born, as 
thousands are, to labour in the sun, to wish you 
were within your grave and all your labour done." 
"When Alfred the Great was told by one of his 
attendants with a look of great concern that there 
was only half a loaf left, he gaily replied, " Half 
a loaf is better than no bread.'' 

Listen to the teaching of trouble. The rod can 
talk. (Micah vi. 9). It has much to say about 
God*s love and wisdom and about your privileges 
and duties. The lessons are sharp but useful, and 
afterwards you will feel thankful for them (Psalm 
cxix. 71). Can you tell me of any lessons you have 
learnt from this severe but really kind teacher ? 

Think much of heaven. There will be no trouble 
there. 

" Oh, turn not in despondence, dear little heart, 

away, 
But meeklv journey onward through the dark 

and cloudy dav ; 
Even now the Sow of promise is above thee 

painted bright. 
And soon a joyful morning will dissipate the 

night. 

■*^ Thy God hath not forgot thee, and when He sees 

it best, 
"Will lead thee into sunshine, wDl give thee 

bowers of rest; 
And all thy pain and sorrow when the pilgrimage 

is o'er, 
Will end in heavenly blessedness and joys for 

evermore." 



ENIGMA. 

My first is in biscuit, but not in flour. 
My second's in minute, but not in hour. 
My third is in river, but not in ocean. 
My fourth is in medicine, but not in lotion. 
My fifth is in rifle, but not in bullet. 
My sixth is in chicken, but not in pullet. 
My seventh's in partridge, but not in pheasant. 
My eighth is in horrid, but not in pleasant. 



My ninth is in danger, but not in peril. 
My tenth is in monkey, but not in scjuirrel. 
My whole is a town fast increasing in fame, 
So Aow, my dear readers, please teu us its name. 

WILLIAM H. A. W. 



SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 

Where sleeps the pearl in coral cave my first haS 

ever been, 
And in the rainbow-tinted shell my second now is 

seen; 
Its whispers, and its soft-breathed sighs tell plainly 

of mv third, 
And in the murmuring waves' reply, my fourth is 

quickly heard. 
Each graceful sprav of ocean's flowers, now brings 

my fifth to signt ; 
And my last reveals each hidden gem, and makes 

their beauty bright. 
Oh! hallowed spot to longing eyes, one glance 

from thee was given, 
A foretaste of the glories God gives His own in 

heaven. 

KATE WOOD. 

Solution of January Enigma. — ^Victoria. 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The initials form the name of a celebrated poet, 
and' the finals one of his poems, 

1. A musical instrument. 

2. A town in Russia. 

3. An inflammable liquid. 

4. A colour. 
;. A fruit. 
). A bird. 
. A kind of tree. 
. Learned people. 

9. A geometrical figure. 

10. A pronoun. 1 






EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

Our friends who are trying so zealously to increase 
the circulation of " Sunshine " are entitled to our 
cordial thanks. We are glad to learn, from their 
letters, that they have gamed many new friends 
for us. We are always pleased to hear from them, 
and to receive their photographs. 

Many thanks also tor newspapers, cards, flowers, 
book-markers, &c. 

Correspondents can only expect to receive an. 
swers if their letters are rightly addressed— the 
Rev. Dr. Whittemore, I2A, Paternoster Row, 
London. 

If any Books for Review are sent, they will be 
noticed. Will publishers note this ? 

Orders for " Sunshine" volumes and monthly 
numbers, if not sent to the nearest local bookseller 
(the best plan), should be sent to the Publisher, 
Mr. W. Poole, 12A, Paternoster Row, London. 
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ZOE. 

A Story op Irish Life. 

By the Author of " Links of Kindness." 

Chapter VII —Cousin Maude. 
' ' I WISH we could stay out all night I " Zoe said 
: o Amj, as she turned back lo 1 >olt at the tide and 
he rising moon lellected in it. 
BnC Mr. Clifford had 



any of the parly to spetid the night in the open 
air ; he had been thinking rather of the creature 
comfoils, and was only sorry that Mrs. Stewart 
had not ananged for them to stop end take tbeit 
dinner with him. 

However, he had been going backwards and 
forwards all day, seeing that all was in readiness 
for Ihenii and now as he went before (hem and 
opened the halt-door, a splendid lire that would 
have done honour to a Chiittmas festival, wa&t)». 
tirst thing they saw to wet<»Ka%'CtA.i&. 
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" Nothing like a good fire, Nelly," said Mr. 
Oifford as he went over to and threw open the 
solitary window that was closed on the ground- 
floor. " G«od fires and fresh air, nothing like 
that after a journey. Bring up the urn at once," 
he said, turning to the servant who was standing 
waiting for orders. 

** Really, Nelly, I wish you had allowed me to 
have something more substantial for you than 
this," and he went on cutting bread and butter 
and helping the girls, asking them questions and 
joking with them all the while, and Zoo could 
scarcely eat or drink for looking at him, and 
listening and laughing, and thinking him the 
funniest and most delightful person she had ever 
met. 

** And you really think Maude is better?" Kate 
asked when there was a momentary paufiQ in her 
uncle's conversation. 

*' Better ! yes, she will be as strong as any of 
you presently. I hope very soon to have the little 
lady on her l^[s again, and enjoying life as she 
deserves." 

" I am so glad," said ICate. 

** So am I, very glad," said Amy^ 

Zoe observed that Mrs. Stewart made no remark, 
and soon afterwards turned the conversation. 
After a little, Mr. CUfTord 4xew out his watch, 
and said abruptly, " I must be off." 

** Oh, uncle, not so soon," said Amy, beseech- 
ingly, "they can spare yin a little longer to us 
the first evening." 

" Always punctual, you Unow, Nellyf".he said, 
not heeding the girls, ^d turning to his sister. 
"I give her her drops nayself; it's a fancy, I 
know, on her part and miikff} just an idea; we like 
it, and her mother gives lb. They will be watch- 
ing for me now, so I must go." 

*• Still Dr. Purdon's drops ? " 

'*The same. At least they do her no harm, 
but I am not going, to let her poor little body be 
put into his horrid irons again. Vile torturing 
invention ; she was not one bit the better for it, 
and she suffered a martyrdom." 

** At one time you thought they were doing her 
good." 

*'I let my imagination be worked upon, so did 
her mother, but me poor child's health was giving 
way. No, I'll not bring her up to town any 
more, but just stay the whole year round in this 
good pure sea-sur. Button-wrack is of infinitely 
more use than all the doctor's stuffs and inven- 
tions. Poor little Maude, she was so glad when 
I told her she should stay here all winter. And 
now good- night to you all. Remember Maude 
is hoping to see you all to-morrow." 

Amy and Zoe accompanied Mr. Cli£ford to the 
hall-door, when he went. 

" Your poor uncle ! " said Mrs. Stewart to Kate, 
when the others had left the room, ''he never 
will see it." 

**You don't think Maude is worse, do you, 
taamma ? " 



"I don't know ; the doctor told me we shonld 
not trust to appearances just now ; she may seem 
freer of pain, and yet " 

**Do you think she never can get better? 
Ought she to go to town again ? " 

"No, I think she is better here ; the moving 
hurts her, and her general health is better here; 
besides, the doctors say they can do nothing for 
her ; they have told your uncle, but he will not 
believe it. But there come Amy and Zioe; say 
nothing of this to them, it is of no use. ** 

The little girls had watched Mr. Clifiord as 
he crossed the open space before the door, and 
disappeared in the dark walk leading down to the 
shore, then Zoe had turned to Amy and said: 
** Do tell me who he is? " 

" Who he is ? Why, uncle, to be sure ; didn't 
you hear us call him uncle ? and he called mamma 
' Nelly,' because he is manmia's brother.'* 
.. ^' But is he Maude's papa ? ' Zoe inquired. 
' ** Yes, to be sure he is. Didn't ^ou hear Kate 
ask after her, and we were all speaking of Maude? 
Why, 2k)e, where were your thoughts ? " 

" I heard all you were talking about very well; 
but I don't understand how he can be Maude's 
papa, he is so funny and merry ; I thought be 
would be verv sad." 

** I never thought about that before," said Amy, 
' ' but I never saw him different. We all love him, 
more than anyone." 

" So do I,'' said Zoe. 

Amy laughed. ''You don't know uncle yet." 

' ' No, but I am sure I shall love him. I wonder 
if my papa is like that." 

Amy &lt sure he was not, but she said nothing 
in return to'-Zoe's remark, and soon -afterwards 
they bid. thek mamma good nighty and were fast 
asleep. 

The next day Mr. CUfTord sent llis large boat to 
fetch them all across to Iimismoie^ 

It was a fine warm day, and Maude was lying 
out on a couch in a sheltered part of the garden. 
Her figure was partly covered by a light knitted 
quilt. Kate and Agnes ran forward to embrace 
her, but Zoe hung back and scarcely raised her 
eyes to look a moment at the invalid. Only when 
Mrs. Stewart called to her to approach did she 
venture to come near. 

" I know you," said Maude, in a sweet voice; 
"youarelitdeZoS." 

Zoe was pleased, but she answered scarcely 
above her breath, " Yes, I am Zod, and you are 
cousin Maude." 

" I will be your cousin, if you like," said 
Maude. " I am so glad you are come ; we shall 
have great fun together." 

"Fun!" and Zoe peeped up from under her 
broad-brimmed straw hat. 

** Yes, plenty of it. If I can't run about with 
you, I can enjoy seeing you at your play. I dare 
say you like climbing about amongst the rocks and 
making castles on the sands ? " 

" I am sure I shall, very much," said Zoe. 
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* * Are you fond of boating ? " 

' ' Oh, very I I should l^e always to be m a 
boat." 

*' That is well ; for papa has had a large boat 
built that we may all go out together. That is so 
much merrier ; and if we have fine weather, we 
can go out a great deal." 

The four girls remained talking together for 
some time, while their mothers walked up and 
down the terrace walk a little beyond. There was 
a great deal to relate since they had last met, and 
to talk over about future plans. 

Mr. Clifford was absent, attending a Poor-Law 
Board. He was rather impatiently looked for, as 
the girls wanted to go out in the boat, and Mr. 
Clifford never allowed Maude to be taken out 
without himself. At last he returned, glad himself 
to join the merry group. First he went to Maude 
and asked her how she was, and felt her hands 
and her forehead, and told her not to excite herself 
too much ; then he turned to his nieces, and asked 
how they were enjoying themselves, and promised 
to take them out in the new boat 

Presently they were all in movement. At a 
look from her uncle Amy took Zoe's hand, and they 
went on in front, then Kate and the others fol- 
lowed ; Mr. Clififord came last of all, carrying 
Maude. 

'*You like cousin Maude, don't you?" Amy 
asked. 

** I am sure I shall,*' said Zoe, very gravely. 

"What a demure little lady that friend of 
Amy's is ! " said Mr. Clifford to his sister, when on 
their return from the boating party they were 
taking Maude up to her room. 

•* I never saw her so before," replied Mrs. 
Stewart. ''No doubt she feels a little strange 
amongst us all." 

" Is anything the matter with you, Zoe dear?'* 
Amy asked when she went with her little friend 
to her room that evening. 

"Oh, poor little Maude 1" cried Zoe, softly; 
** poor little Maude I ** Her head fell on Amy's 
shoulder. Amy felt the hot tears trickling down. 

"She is better than she was," said Amy; 
" uncle says she will soon be quite well." 

" Tell me about her, Amy," said Zoe, " I never 
saw any one like her. What is it that is the 
matter with her ? ** 

** I believe her nurse fell with her when she was 
a little child," said Amy. "I never saw her 
different to what she is now; it seems to me 
almost natural." 

"Does it? I could never get accustomed to 
it. Must she always lie like that? Can't she 
stand or walk at all ? Will she never be able to 
run about like us? Oh, Amy, it must be so 
dreadful I " 

" She has never been able to stand that I can 
recollect," said Amy ; "she alwa3rs lies, or sits in 
her easy chair with the coverlet over her. She 
does not grow, and her limbs have no strength in 
them." 



" And she is so pale." 

" She is very pale. " 

"And her eyes — did you ever see eyes like 
hers ? So dark and bright, and kind and every- 
thing ; and then she looks so happy, and yet sLe 
can't walk. How old is she. Amy ? ' 

" A year older than Kate ; you wouldn't think 
that, would you ? " 

"I d(m't know, she is so different from eveiy 
one else that I have ever seen. Oh, I wish God 
would make her welL" 

" God can make her well, if He sees good,** 
said Amy, 

" Wett, I do wish He would, and quick," re- 
plied Zoe. " I wish He would let me be ill for a 
little while, and let Maude run about instead, only 
I couldn't bear it long. Shall you be going over 
there again to-morrow ? " 

" Most likely ; some of us go over every day 
that there is not an actual storm." 

Wishing for the next day, Zoe fell asleepy 
planning in her mind what she could do for 
Maude, how she would manage to get that flower 
that Maude admired growing up high amongst 
the rocks, as they passed under them in the boat,, 
and thinking how, among all the attentions that 
the sick girl received, she could find something 
still to do that would please and gratify her. 

Something there always is to do when little 
girls or grown-up persons are on the watch to try 
and please another. Zoe not only contrived to 
get the flower, but also to perform a great many 
nttle services for the young invalid. She spoke 
little, but hovered round the easy chair, moving 
the little work-table into the shade when the sun 
came out too strong ; holding the pages of her 
wbrk-book open when the wind blew them over, 
and Maude was trying to make out a pattern, and 
.several other little things that Maude observed 
and loved her for. 

That went on the next day and the next, for 
Mrs. Stewart was too busy during the first week to 
occupy herself with the children, and keep them re- 
gularly at their lessons ; but at the end of that time, 
the home hours and the hours for being at Innis- 
more were fixed, and lesson and recreation hours 
were regularly determined. Zoe knew she was i<y 
begin her duties in the schoolroom again, and felt 
more than ever reluctant to do so, since it must 
deprive her of much of her time with Maude. 

" When is Jack to come? " she asked Amy the 
first day that lessons had regularly begun. 

"Very soon now," replied Amy; "mamma 
had a letter this morning from the director, sa3dng 
school is broken up, and Jack is only waiting for 
an escort to bring him over. Mamma knows of 
some one now, and Jack will, I hope, be with us 
by the end of the week." 

" I do so want to see him," said the child ; " I 
never had a boy to play with. It must be sucb 
fiin." 

" Boys tease a good deal, " said Amy. 
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Chapter VIII.— The Forbidden Ground. 

It was the thi d day after regular lessons had be- 
gun. Amy had done hers well as usual, Zoe bad got 
<iairly through her tasks, and now the books were 
put away and the question raised whose turn it 
was to go over to Innismore. Unless Mr. Clifford 
sent over his large boat to fetch them, it was not 
•possible for all to go, the only boat in order for 
-going on the water just then at Innis Uedar being 
able to hold only a very limited number. 

'<I am sorry I can't take you all," said Mrs. 
Stewart; **as your lessons have been well 
-done, I should have been glad to give you this 
pleasure. Perhaps your uncle might see the flag, 
Kate, if we put it up, and he would send his boat 
across." 

** Oh yes, do put up the flag," cried the three 
girls at once ; and when permission was given, 
they ran up to the tower-room to hoist it. 

*' There is uncle himself coming over," cried 
Amy, who had got first to the window. " He is 
coming for us, you may be sure." 

They brought the news quickly to their mother, 
..and when Mr. Cliflbrd landed he found them all 
fieady to go over with him. 

** I have a reason for coming to fetch you over 

to-day," he said, when he had his sister and the 

. ^ris all comfortably seated round him in the boat. 

'* We have a surprise in store for you, " he added, 

addressing himself more particularly to his sister. 

" Oh, what U it ? Do tell us, unc le 1 " 

** Patience, young people, patience. What 
would Maude say if I let out her secret ? *' 

"Maude's secret? Is it something very nice, 
Kncle?" 

"Very," said Mr. Clifford, and he looked 
steadfastly across towards the point for which he 
wais steering, and seemed deep in thought about 
that. 

**And we shall all like it?" Amy persisted, 
*^ mamma, and Kate, and all? " 

Mr. Clifford looked at Mrs. Stewart with some- ' 
nthing of an uneasy glance in his eye. Mrs. 
Stewart observed it, and it made her feel a little 
anxious. 

" Well, uncle, shall we all be delighted ?" 

'* How can I answer for all your tastes?" said 
r the uncle. "Yes, I hope you will all be de- 
lighted ; Maude will be very much disappointed 
< if you are not." 

Mrs. Stewart determined, if possible, to be 

, pleased with the surprise, whatever it was, that 

<Maude and her papa had prepared for them, but 

vit was with a feeling of some uneasiness that she 

took her brother's arm when they landed and 

walked up to the hpuse. 

** There now, gently, girl? ; don't go in. You 
, must let me go on first, and tell Maude that you 
-.aie here. Maude and I hive arranged it all to- 
gether," he said, as he .1 topped his sister's arm, 
and left them standing tor a moment under the 
a^^randah while he went into the houS3. 



** Why does he think I shall not be pleased? 
what can it be? " Mrs. Stewart asked herself when 
left alone, but she was not left long to her cogita- 
tions. 

'*Come on now, come along," her brother's 
voice called merrily ; *' Maude has it all ready for 
us." 

The children rushed on. Kate and her mamma 
were almost as soon. 

** Jack ! " burst from all lips at once. 

" Ha ! ha I ha ! that*s a surprise for you," 
laughed Mr. Clifford. 

Jack stood close to Maude's chair, looking very 
foolish ; indeed he did not advance a step to meet 
his mother, but Kate and Amy rushed towards 
him and had their arms round him in a minute, 
exclaiming, '* How did you manage to get home 
so soon, Jack ? " 

Then Mrs. Stewart went over gravely to him, 
and said, *'Jack, my boy, how is this? I did 
not expect you till Saturday with Mrs. Kelly." 

"Only a boy's impatience," interposed Mr. 
Clifford. ** He wanted to be at home quickly with 
his mother— wanted to be a man before his time 
Very natural, Nelly, very natural, but very wrong. 
Come now, I have given the fellow a terrible blow- 
ing up about it ; don't give him a second." 

" I do not understand what has happened," 
said Mrs. Stewart very seriously, "and I wish to 
know. I expected Jack to arrive on Saturday with 
kind Mrs. Kelly. '^ 

Jack did not utter a word, but left it to his 
uncle to explain. 

'* You see," said Mr. Clifford, "he did not like 
being treated just like a little boy, or Kke a lot of 
baggage that can't take care of itself, so yesterday 
morning on landing he gave Mrs. Kelly the slip, 
and tried if he could not make his own way home. 
He got all right, you see, by coach, but it was a 
horrid shame to leave the poor old lady all this 
time in such anxiety. I*ve given him a sound 
rating. Jack, my boy, I hope you've not for- 
gotten what I said to you." 

**No, uncle." 

*' Jack ! " Mrs. Stewart began, but Mr. Clifford 
interposed, ** No, no ; the fugitive is in my care. 
It is a point of honour. I answer for his never 
doing anything of the kind again. £h, Maude, 
you and I will answer for him ? " 

" Oh yes, auntie, pray don't be angry with 
Jack I" 

Mrs. Stewart was turning to leave the room 
with her brother, when suddenly Jack wound up 
the scene by an impulsive dart towards his mother. 




trotting about under an old lady's wing • but I'm 
very sorry I vexed vou ; do please forgive me, I'll 
never do it again. 

So pardon was granted, and Mrs. Stewart 
hurried to write a letter of explanation to Mrs. 
Kelly, who must have been spending a weary, 
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anxious two days in Dablin searching for the 
fugitive. 

" I wonder if Jack will ever take any notice of 
me/' Zoe asked herself when the day's pleasures 
had ended, and, tired and somewhat disappointed, 
she was preparing to go to bed. 

They had had a merry day together, running 
races on the sands, digging diannels, rushing up 
the steep bank from time to time to see Maude, 
and tell her how they were getting on, and ending 
the whole by a pleasant supper out of doors ; but 
all this time Jack had taken no more notice of 
ZoS than if she had not been there. He had 
marked the line across the sand from which she 
was to start, and had given the word of com- 
mand when the race was to begin ; but it was 
Amy he applauded when she won, and if Zoe got 
first to the goal, he left it to Amy to applaud. 
She wished he would speak to her, and take a 
little notice of her, but she was afraid he never 
would. So she felt disappointed. 

"An awful jolly little girl that Zoe is," Jack 
remarked to his sisters, when bidding them good- 
night in Kate's room ; " but can't one manage to 
get a word out of the little minx? She didn't 
deign to give me a syllable all day." 

As the days passed on, the words began to flow 
fast enough from one side and the other ; Jack 
seemed soon to forget that Zoe was not one of the 
family, and Zoe looked on Jack quite as a 
brother. They got on all of them famously 
together. 

** Look 1 " exclaimed Jack one day, as he 
joined his sisters and Maude, as they were sitting 
in the garden, " what a bow and set of arrows I 
have manufactured for myself. I say, shan't I 
just have sport among the gulls I Which of you 
will come down and pick up my arrows for me ? " 

" Oh, Jack, I do so want to get this purse 
finished for uncle's birthday," said Amy, looking 
up from her work. 

'' I'll go, if Amy doesn't mind my leaving 
her," said Zoe, jumping up. 

'* Amy won't mind,'~said Jack, answering for 
his sister. "Come along, quick; just look at 
the sands shining like gold, and the gulls there 
waiting to be shot." 

"I'd like to shoot the arrows off myself, as 
well as pick them up," said Zoe, as she set off 
running with her companion. 

"Well, you shall do both; but who's that 
calling?" 

"Zoe," Kate called after her, "you had 
better go in and ask mamma." 

Zoe ran into the house. "Auntie," she said 
(Mrs. Stewart had allowed her to call her by this 
name), " may I go down on the sands, and shoot 
gulls with Jack?" 

" Shoot gulls 1 what with, Zoe ? *• 

"Jack mis made a beautiful bow, and he's 
going to let me try it. " 

"Yes, you may go, and I hope you'll get a 
good bag, Zoe ; but be sure and be in by half- 



past five, that we may get home in time for 
supper ; Mrs. Brown and her little boy are to be 
there to meet me. Jack has lus watch." 

"Thank you, thuik you, auntie; yes, we will 
be back very exactly," and Zoe went dancing, 
with delight out of the room, and out to the 
garden, where Jack was waiting for her. Mrs. 
Stewart followed her. 

"Jack," she said, " what part of the sands are> 
you going to ? " 

" Round there, beyond the point," said Jack^ 
holding out his arrow in the direction indicated* 

"Very good," said his mamma, "o^y be 
carefidnot to go too close to the embankment. 
Zoe, come here, my child;" and Mrs. Stewart^ 
pointed out to ZoS now, in the direction Jack waSi 
going in, there was a piece of land reclaimed 
from the sea, and at the sea-side of the embank- 
ment there was a stretch of smooth, soft sand,, 
not fit for walking on. " Don't go along there," 
said Mrs. Stewart, " those are sinking sands ^ 
you must take the longer way round, by the high 
sand-bank." 

Kate and Amy and Jack all knew those sink- 
ing sands well, and Zoe had already heard of 
them as " forbidden ground," so now she replied 
to Mrs. Stewart, " Very well, auntie, Fll not 
go there, I know it is the forbidden groimd," 
and off she set with Jack. It was a glorious 
summer afternoon, the tide was out, and the 
sands were gleaming like gold in the sun. A 
fresh breeze was blowing, the wild sea-birds were 
crying, and as Zoe tripped along by the side oC 
her companion, she thought she had never felt so 
perfectly happy before. 

Jack's arrows flew fast and far, and Zoe seemed 
to fly after them, her long curls blowing about in 
the wind. Jack was delighted with her speed in. 
' gathering up his arrows for him, but was a httle un- 
' gallant about giving up his bow for her small hands 
to bend. She did it pret^ well, however, and hit 
quite as near the mark as Jack himself. Jack told 
her she was a brick, and the two were perfectly 
happy. 

" There now!" cried Jack, exnltingly ; " I hiC 
that fellow ; I saw the arrow go into his tail I " 
and Zoe thought she saw it, too. The bird flew* 
away and the two children ran at full speed after 
it, always imagining that they saw the arrow stids- 
ing fast in the birf s tail, and sure therefore that 
he must soon frdL 

* * There now, he's alighted. I knew he couldnl 
go £u-," cried Tack. " Come on, Zoe, come on ; 
we shall soon have him !'* 

But it was not so easv to go (m, and Zoe paused 
and looked rather puzzled as they came to a broad 
and pretty deep cnannel that lay between thenr 
and their prey. 

" Can't yeu take off your shoes and stockings? 
I've taken mine off, you see," said Jack, turning up 
his trowsers. "There, old shoes, I'll soon get 
you again," he cried, flinging the said articles. C«l 
away upon the high ^axt ^1 >Ja&\j«^^^s^^5cSsD^ 
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the socks into his pockets. '* What are yon going 
to do, Zoe ? Shall I carry you?" 

" No, thank you," said Zoe, who did not at all 
feel inclined to trust her little person to Jack. ' ' I 
think, "she added, with a little hesitation, *< I shall 
not get very wet ; my boots will dry before I go in. " 

"To be sure they will. Come on 1" and the 
children dashed at the same moment into the 
water. Jack, with his bore feet and 1^, getting 
through easily, but Zoe feeling very uncomfortable, 
and, m spite of all her efforts, getting her petti- 
coats very wet indeed. 

** You'll be all right when you have run a little 
In the sun," said Jack, looking down at the pitiful 
little figure beside him when they had crossed to 
the other side. 

They ran on together towards the point where 
the bird had alighted, and where he stayed quietly 
till his pursuers came nearer ; then he rose again, 
soared in the air, and finally alighted once more 
on a piece of sand about a hundred yards away. 

** We must get him," said Zoe, who was pant- 
'ing and very hot with the race. 

** You're a rare one I " said Jack ; '• it's some 
good having a run with you. Amy alwa3rs keeps 
bothering about the hour, and saying we must 
tum.|' 

Zee's conscience told her she ought to have 
been thinking of the same thing, and she longed 
to ask Jack to look at his watch ; but it was too 
pleasant to hear her own praises, so she said 
nothing and ran on along with Jack, always going 
in the direction right away from home. 

Clear and loud across the even sands came the 
ding-dong of the labourers' bell. 

** Jack ! " cried Zoe, and the two stopped short. 
**We were to have been in by half-past five," 
flBiid Zoe. 

The bell rang at six. 

** We're lost 1 " cried Jack. 

** Let's get back the shortest way," said Zoe, 
looking down at her unhappy boots and dress, 
and seeing evidently that there was no possibility 
of their getting dry now before they went in. 

"Yes, we must leave the bird," replied Jack 
sorrowfully. " It's a pity, too, after my having 
hit him ; but, look here, you can't run as fast as I 
can, and I must go over there for my shoes. 
You just take the snort way, and run close along 
by the embankment ; it will save a lot of time, 
and avoid the broad part of the channel, too." 

" But, Jack, that's the forbidden ground. " 

** Oh, bother the forbidden ground ! the sands 
9xe not so soft as all that. I know them well. 
They won't bear a great big thin^ like Kate, but 
you could run anywhere. You will have us in an 
awful scrape if you take the long way. Off now, 
and do what I tell you." 

Away went Zoe in obedience to Jack's com- 
mands, and as she went she heard his voice call 
after her approvingly, " That's it, my fairy ; run 
along, my fairy 1 " 
JacJc got his shoes, and put them on, too ; he 



thought it was the easiest way of carrying thenu 
He might just as well have saved himself the 
trouble. 

"Jack!" Zoe called out presently in a most 
despairing tone. 

"What's wrong?" 

" I'm sticking ; I can't get on : my foot is quite 
£ut in the sand." 

'^Stupid! Lean forward on the other, and 
give a good tug." 

" Oh, now it's worse, Jack; both feet are fast 
Do come and help me 1 ' 

"I'm coming!" and Jack ran as fast as he 
could to help to get her free. " Zoe ! " 

" Are you stuck, too ? " 

" To be sure I am. I knew these ugly old 
sands wouldn't bear my weight." 

" I wish you hadn't come, then. It would 
have been better to run home and send some one 
to help me." 

"I should like to know who can help yon. If 
a man were to try to walk on these sands he 
would sink in above his head. " 

<*0h, Jack, is there danger? " Zo8 asked, look- 
ing very frightened. 

Jack burst out laughing, half amused by the 
ridiculousness of the scene, half to reassure Zoe, 
whom he had frightened more than he intended. 

They were near a lonely part of the shore. The 
cottagers passed that way on market days, as it 
brought them a shorter way to town ; but, except 
on such occasions, it was frequented little. There 
was no one now to be seen anywhere along the 
sliore. 

The children called out, but they were half 
afraid, too, of being heard. The echo of their own 
cries was all the answer they got. 

" I'm getting deeper ! ' ' said Zoe. «• What shall 
Tvedo?'^ 

" You're not half as deep as I am," said Jack. 
** I'm so much heavier, I'm almost to my knees." 

They were both sinking in very deep indeed be- 
fore any aid appeared. At last they heard a voice 
calling, "Zoel Jack!" 

" It's Kate," said Jack, half frightened and half 
relieved; "call out, Zoe; say, we're here! " 

Zod called out " Kate ! Kate I " It was all that 
she could say. 

**0h children, what have you been about?" 
cried Kate, but when she came nearer and per* 
ceived the dilemma they were in, she saw it was /I 
no time for reproaches, but hastened her steps to J 
come to their aid. U 

"Don't come," Jack called out; "you know,' 
Kate, you will only sink too ; there's a good girlj * 
run and call one of the men." ' 

" The labourers are all gone home.'* 

" Dear, dear," said Jack, " what shall we do?" 

" Perhaps Curry is in his house," Zoe suggested. 

Curry's cottage was on the hill a little beyondi 
and was the nearest place to go to. Curry oftefl 
went over about supper-time to see his grand* 
children. 
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Kate ran off, and fortunately found Curry sitting 
before the door with one of the children on his 
lonee ; he put him down quickly when Kate ap- 
peared and told her tale. 

"It's a bad job, Miss Kate,*' he said, and pre- 
pared to follow her, taking off his shoes before he 
went. 

It was indeed a bad job, as Curry had said, for 
with his weight he sank at every •step, and it 
seemed to the children as if he never would get to 
them. He did succeed however, and wHh the aid 
of a shovel which he had brought with him, he re- 
moved the weight of sand about them and finally 
dragged them out, first Zoe and then Jack, and 
brought them to Kate who was waiting for them 
on the shore. 

Jack was the most difficult to extricate ; both 
because he had sunk deeper, and because of the 
violent efforts he made to help Curry and which 
retarded the matter a good deal. 

** That's it, Curry! now I'm all right!" he 
called out, when he felt that he was really getting 
free, * * now then for a big tug — one — two — three ! " 

The big tug was given, but without his shoes ; 
they were buried for ever out of sight beneath 
the sinking sands. 

Kate had taken Zoe in the first instance to Mrs. 
Curry's house, and the good woman provided hot 
water and did her best to get the dirt off. 

" There's but one way of doing it," said Curry 
when he came up with Jack, **let them take off 
their things and put the clothes, every stitch of 
them, into the tub." 

It was the best advice, and when Curry had wiped 
Jack down with a wisp of straw, the two children 
set off, one at each side of Kate, to go home as fast 
as they could. Zoe was very silent and very re- 
pentant, and as they came near the house she 
seemed to forget the danger they had been in, and 
only to fear the meeting with Mrs. Stewart. 

Mrs. Stewart had been out in another direction 
looking for the children, and had just come home 
and gone to Zoe's room when she heard the voices 
of the children coming up the back stairs. 

** They have been getting themselves into some 
mess," she said to herself, ** and are afraid to come 
«p the front way." 

But for the sight that met her eyes when the cul- 
prits actually appeared, she certainly was not pre- 
pared. 

** Where have you been ? " she exclaimed, look- 
ing first at one and then at the other. 

For a moment neither smswered, then Jack 
said, ** It is not Zoe's fault, I made her go." 

** Oh, but Jack, I knew I oughtn't to go ; it was 
my fault." 

The inquiry into the case was deferred till the 
next day ; the first thing to be done was to cleanse 
the children from the ^ar which was adhering to 
their persons as well as to their clothes, and the 
smell of which was very bad. 

On the following morning the case was heard, 
but with closed doors, so that no one but Jack and 



Zoe and Kate and Mrs. Stewart knew what trans- 
pired. 

Jack and Zoe n6ver trod the forbidden ground 
again. 

A PRAYER FOR PEACE. 

Hark, o'er the dark blue waters 

Heard ye the din of war ? 
The dirge of sorrow's daughters ? 

The death-cry from afar ? 

Cheeks that once glowed with gladness, 

With grief and fear are pale ; 
Where children played — in sadness 

Riseth the orphan's wail ! 

Oh, while your song resoundeth, 
* Breathe ye for them a prayer ; 
While joy your homes surroundeth, 
For weeping mourners care. 

O Lord our God ! in mercy 

Shorten the evil day; 
And with Thine arm almighty, 

The strife of nations stay. 

Arise ! shine in Thy glory 
On a sin-stricken world ; 



Quelled be man's pride and fury ; 
Thy flag of peace unfurled. 



Al. F. AI. 



MARCH WINDS. 

Blow, blow, ye merry March winds, blow ! We 

like to feel you here, 
Because you tell that April showers and opening 

buds are near ; 
Besides, without the hidden strength gained from 

your vigorous blast, 
Our STunmer gifts would often prove too weak and 

firail to last. 

Blow, blow, ye merry March winds, blow I and 
lighten all the soil, 

That otherwise would prove too damp to recom- 
pense our toil ; 

Dry with your touch Earth's tearful face ; let stir- 
ring breezes blow ; 

That we, while planting precious seeds, sweet hopes 
may likewise sow. 

Blow, blow, ye merry March winds, blow ! The 

mists and fo^s dispel, 
And bid a healthier atmosphere surround us where 

we dwell. 
Sweep worldliness, deceit and pride from our fair 

homes away. 
We would be pure, and brave, and true ; as open 

as the day. 

Blow, blow, ye merry March winds, blow I March 
dust is good as gold. 

The benefits you bring this world of ours are mam- 
fold. 

" How keen ! how pitiless these blasts I " some say, 
with shivering sigh •• 

Blow, blow, ye merry March winds, blow ! is our 
responsive cry. 
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THE LITTLE PRINCE. 

SOLUTION OF THE SECOND PICTURE STORY. 
Princi Joash Wis only a baby when hii Tathei 
died. His grandmorher, AthBliah, warned to leiga 
herself, so sbe oideicd all hei son's relilives to b« 
killed, and thought that Joash was among them. 
His aunt saved him, and hid him aod his nurse 
in a bedroom adjoining the Temple. There he 
remained unknown (or six years. 

Then his uncle, Jehoiada the priest, laid his 
plans carefully, travelled about the country to 
consult the leading people, and brought some of 
them to Jemsalem, where he piesented to them 
their future king. 

Next he delivered to the chief captains King 
David's shields and speirs, which were stored up 



in the Temple, and appointed three compaiuel 
of guards to watch the gates and doors, and V> 
accompany the litile prince. 

All was ready for the coronation of Toash. Tte 
singers sang their most joyful songs, the trumpels 
sounded, and the popular rejoicing was so great 
that the queen heard it, and hastened to the 
Temple. There she bhw Joash standing bf » 
massive pillar, wearing the crown, and holding > 
roil in his hands. Her anger was useless, ud 
her crimes were so great that the priest ordered 

And then Jehoiada persuaded both king and 
people to pmmise only to worship and serve tbe 
true God. Their sincerity was shown by at once 
destroying the altars and images of Baal. " And 
all the people of the land rejoiced." 




MERITON LODGE : 

OR, 

Beatrice Erskine's New Home. 
By the Author of " Arthur's Victory." 

^ Chapter VII.— Watts and Means. 

g Oncr more the (et^raph wiies snmiooned John 
2 Eiskine to his mothci's bedside. 
-* Once more, and for the last time : for remeilkes 
were nseless now, and but a few houis would see 

^ Consciousness never relumed, or only a feeble 

. flicker just at the last. Beatrice was standing by 

• ' the bed. and Mrs. Erskine opened her eyes and 

(tretched out hei hand to bei,. and they thought 



she knew her, and that was alt. No word of hlt- 
well to any at them. 

Beatrice was almost heait-bioken : she went 
about looking wretched and miserable. She had 
told John all about it— not for worlds would she 
have kept it to herself — and it was some coosola- 
tion wbea he said that the second attack was 
coming on — could not have been prevented anyway 
— only, perhars, it might have been histeneii by a 
few days by Beatrice's thoughtlessness; he could 
not deny that. 

" But do not distress yourself so about it, Beatrice, 
We must look away from second causes. Death 
does not come by chance. Don't you know that 
'Angels of life and death alike ate His : 
"WiSiout Hia will they crass no threshold o' " 
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** I did not know till yesterday that she was 
really going," murmured Beatrice through her 
tears, * * and now I shall never see her again. Oh, 
mother, come back, if only to let me hear you say 
you forgive me." 

Gilbert was sent for at once ; but he only just 
came in time to see his mother alive. No look or 
word of recognition greeted him, and the last sleep 
came all too quickly. 

John stayed until after the funeral, and then he 
faa!d to hasten home to his wife and his work. 

Before he left, a formal letter came from the 
lawyer of the new heir, saying that he wished to 
come into possession as soon as possible, and that 
by that day month he should expect the house to 
be vacant and in his hands. The law gave him 
the right to claim everything, as the terms of the 
will included the house and all that was in it ; but, 
in consideration of the late Mrs. Erskine's position, 
he was willing to for^o that claim. Dr. Erskine 
was therefore at liberty to dispose of the furniture, 
&c., as he should see fit. 

" I am glad of that," said John, when he read 
it. "There will be a little of sometbii^ to start 
with, at any rate.'' 

'* Don't let us touch it ! " exclaimed Beatrice 
enei^etically. "It's charity; and I don't want 
to live upon charity." 

"Nonsense, Beatrice; don't be silly," said 
Gilbert. "Don't you know that charity means 
love ; and you ought not to refiise love whenever 
you can get it" 

" I am sure there is no love in this case." 

" I think there is, though." 

" But have we really notlunfi; but this, John?" 

"Only about £s^ a year that my father left, 
and that will not go £u towards educating you 
four, to say nothing of an3rthing else. " 

" No ; it does not need much knowledge of 
arithmetic to tell that What is to be done, 
then?" 

* * I promised your mother to do the best I could," 
said John, with a grave face and troubled brow, 
"but I am afraid that best will be very poor, 
unless you put your shoulder to the wheel, too, 
GUbert." 

" Of course I shall do something. I have been 
thinking about that. I most leave school at the 
end of this term ; or must it be now, John ? " 

" No ; I think we can manage for you to go on 
to the end of the term. It would hardly be right 
for you to leave before that ; but I think you will 
be obliged to leave then. I am afraid it must come 
to that. I would help it if I could ; but I cannot. " 

"Oh, Gilbert, surely you won't ; that can't be 
necessary," said Beatrice. " And you so clever, 
and thinking of ^oing to college, and all that." 

Gilbert's face flushed a little. 

" Now, Beatrice, please do be quiet. Of course 

I know all that ; and I don't mean to pretend that 

I don't care ; because I do. It will be hard 

enough ; but if it has to be done, it has ; and 

rliere Js no more about it." 



" That's right, Gilbert ; be brave. Don't talk 
about it, but ^ it " 

" And what can I do, John ? " 

" Oh, I hope we shall have no difficulty in find- 
ing something suitable. There is a little time to 
look out, and we won't be above taking what 
comes. And as for the others, they shall share 
my home. I promised mother they should ; and 
we will all try to be happy together." 

And he kissed litUe Dora as she sat on his knee, 
and drew Willie closer to him ; for they were all 
there. 

"Can nothing else be done, John? There is 
Aunt Charlotte. Could not I go and live with 
her ? " said Beatrice, coldly. 

John looked much pained. 

" Is your heart so changed then, Beatrice, that 
you would choose a distant relation, like Aunt 
Charlotte, rather than the brother you once loved 
so much?** 

"Oh, no, dear John; indeed, I did not mean 
that. But," and Beatrice hung her head, as if she 
hardly liked to speak what was in her mind; 
"but there's Margaret." 

"Yes, there is Margaret," said John severely. 
" And let me tell you, Beatrice, that Mar|;aret is 
my wife, and as such is entitled to respect. But 
he repented of his sternness the moment after, and 
went on more gently. "But, indeed, dear, yoo 
need have no fear of Margaret. She wUl take yoo 
all to her loving heart, if you will but let her, Yoa 
may miss many things you have been accustomed 
to— I dare say you will ; but you know what the 
proverb says, * Better is a dinner of herbs whcie 
love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.' " 

Beatrice did not answer. Unconsciously Jobs 
had touched a cord that jarred ; for had she not 
plainly said— aye, and felt it, too— that she hated 
Margaret ? 

"If you are so fond of Aunt Charlotte," Jobs 
went on, *' I do not see why she should not cam 
here, and take care of you all the next two oi 
three weeks. I am glad we have so much breath- 
ing space before you need move ; but there will 
be a great deal to do in that time, and Aunt Char- 
lotte might help to do it, if she will." 

"I don't care for Aunt Charlotte," put is 
Willie. ** Beatrice is taken up with her ; but I 
can't see what she finds in her. She is so aSj, 
and she does nothing but find fault with every- 
body, and she does not do Beatrice any eood, I 
think." •" ^ 

Perhaps John thoi^ht the same, but he only said: 

** Hush, Willie, dear. Aunt Charlotte is not 
here to defend herself, so we won't speak evilo^ 
her behind her back. " 

Beatrice's eyes flashed as if she were going to 
defend her; but apparently she thought better o^ 
it, for she said nothmg. 

Before Gilbert went back to school, he ad- 
ministered a little private advice to his sister. 

" Now look here, Beatrice, it's no use J* 
struggling against circumstances. * Youll have *• 
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knock under to Margaret, so you had best do it at 
once ; it will be more comfortable for all parties. 
And, let me tell you, it is not every brother that 
would do what John is doing, and sacrifice him- 
self for us." 

«*I am sure I don't want him to sacrifice 
himself," she answered, throwing up her head 
proudly. " It is not my choice to be dependent on 
John. I can work, I dare say, if it comes to that. ** 

" Work I'-ytfu ! " in the most contemptuous 
tone. " What could you do, pray? You are no 
great hand at sewing, I know, to my cost ; for the 
buttons you sew on my shirts nearly always come 
off the next day, and what else you could do beats 
me to say ; nothing in the world that I can see. 
No, no, Beatrice, you had better come down from 
your high pedestal at once, for you'll have to do 
it. Just try to be a good girl, and help Margaret 
with the little ones all you can." 

"You know nothing about it," said Beatrice, 
walking off" in high disdain at being lectured by a 
brother so little older than herself. John's lec- 
tures she could bear, and they were alwa3rs given 
so gently ; but for Gilbert to presume was more 
than she could stand. 

Before John went, Harriet had something to 
say to him, and she watched her opportunity when 
she could gain his private ear. 

**I hear there's going to be great changes. 
Master John." 

** Yes, Harriet ; the home has to be ^broken up, 
and you and the other servants will have to find 
fresh places. You have been kind and faithful and 
true to my mother, Harriet, but she does not need 
you now. 

"I loved her, bless her I that I did," said 
Harriet, putting up her apron to wipe away the 
tears of genuine sorrow that were running down 
her cheeks ; " and I love my dear young ladies. 
I have been with them ever since they were bom, 
and I can't part from them, and that's the truth, 
Master John." 

" But, Harriet, I thought you understood. The 
young ladies are quite poor now, and cannot afford 
a maid, and they are coming to live with me." 

" I'm not asking for wages, sir. The mistress 
was kind and liberal, and I have saved a tidy sum, 
and I'm not a great eater, I shall not make much 
difference that way, and there will be some corner 
that will take me in, I reckon," she added, with 
quiet confidence. 

John's face assumed a curious expression, for 
his mind's eye was looking over his snrjtU house 
at Meriton ; could it possibly be made equal to 
the demand upon it ? and he had not the means 
to take a larger one at present ; but he knew 
Margaret was a good contriver, and the additional 
work might be more than their one young servant 
could manage. Harriet would certainly be an 
acquisition in many ways, but would it be right to 
take her on the terms she proposed ? and it must 
be on those terms, if she came at all. 

He ventured on a mild remonstrance; but 



Harriet soon cut him short, by quietly assuring 
him that her mind was made up ; where the young 
ladies went she went too, for she could not bear 
to be separated from them. 

John was touched by her devotion, and could 
say nothing further against it; but whether 
Beatrice, when she heard of the arrangement, war 
well pleased is a little doubtfiiL 



Chapter VIII.— Margaret. 

It was a pleasant little home that awaited 
John's arrival on the dark and stormy night 
succeeding the day of Mrs. Erskine's funeral. 
Small, in spite of its imposing name of Meriton 
Lodge, yet snug and comfortable. John thought 
so, at least ; and he knew that, best of all, there 
was a loving wife and a happy baby boy to wel- 
come him. 

Yet it was with something like a sigh that he 
put in his latch-key and opened the door. Home 
would be a very different thing with two or three 
big children about as well as his own little one, 
and he would have to work harder, if possible, 
than he had hitherto done. 

But none of these thoughts showed in his fece, 
as Margaret, on hearing his step, threw open the 
door of the little sitting-room, and putting tiny 
Bertie into his arms, huEg about him with loving 
smiles and words of welcome. The tea-table 
stood invitingly spread, and John soon discovered 
that he was quite ready for that refreshing meal ; 
so Bertie was consigned to the small maiden, and 
Margaret was at libSrty to attend to her husband's 
comforts. 

Look at her, as she sits there behind her tea- 
tray. I am sure you will agree with me that 
there is nothing formidable about her, and that 
Beatrice need not have taken the violent dislike 
she has done. Margaret's hair is combed tightly 
back from her forehead, and the pure, sweet face, 
with its soft brown eyes, looks up at you with such 
a loving expression, as if she would fain win your 
love back again if she could ; she is ever thinking 
of others, and it seems as if self was always put in 
the background. The soft folds of her black 
dress hang gracefully about her, as if they were 
part of herself ; there is no ornament or relief of 
any kind, save the white ruffles at neck and wrist, 
but you feel that nothing else is needed. Mar- 
garet Erskine is just the sweet, gentle, self- 
forgetfiil woman you would wish her to be. At 
any rate John thinks so, to judge by the sundry 
glances of affectionate admiration he cast in the 
direction of the teapot. 

Of course Margaret was anxious to hear all that 
John had to t>2ll her ; but she wisely restrained 
her curiosity until he had fiiiished his tea, and 
then he leaned back in his chair, and seemed dis- 
inclined to talk, so she quietly tripped away to see 
after little Bertie, and put him to bed, for she 
was not in the habit, at any time, of ^^<L<Ajc>!^\iSX 
own wishes befox^ ^cJqxsl^* 
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When she came back again he was sitting look- 
ing somewhat moodily into the fire, with an ex* 
pression of sadness on his face that she was sorry 
to see there. She came and perched herself oc the 
arm of his chair— a &vourite position of hers — and 
pu^ung her fingers gently through his hair, said, 
m a tone of inquiry, ** Well, Jolm? " 

" Well, Margaret. You are a considerate little 
woman not to have bothered me before ; for I know 
you are longing to hear all about everything." 

** Yes, John dear; so you must please reward 
me by beginning at once. I know the^ last few 
days have been a time of sorrow and trial, and I 
want to help you to bear it." 

** Thgr have, indeed, Margaret." 

And then he told her about Mrs. Erskine's last 
hours, and how the sudden illness had come on. 
Of course he had told her before what a change 
the mother's death would make in the children s 
circumstances, and in theirs, too. Once he had 
thought of keeping it to himself until he was 
obliged to tell it, but he was very ^lad now that 
he Imd not done so : the telling of it would have 
been far worse now. 

''And when are the children coming to us?'' 
Margaret asked when he paused. 

"In three or four weeks' time, I expect. It 
must be, Margaret dear. I would fain have made 
some other plan, but there was nothing else for it. 
We must take them for a time, at least" 

*'Dear John, do you think I would have it 
otherwise? I can honestly say I will try to do 
my best to make your little sisters and brothers 
happy and comfortable. It will fall heaviest on 
you, dear. I don't half like to see the lines of 
care on your dear face," and she drew |ier hand 
gently over his forehead. 

The brow was smoothed into a smile directly. 

"The dear bread-winner must not get down- 
hearted. We will get along somehow, never fear. 
And there is One above rules all, you know." 

** 1 ought not to be down-hearted with such a 
comforter," murmured John softly. 

" I have been making such a lot of grand ar- 
rangements — in my own mind, that is — ^while you 
have been away, John. There is the little back 
bedroom will do quite nicely for the two girls, and 
the front attic we must fit up for Willie : it will 
make him playroom, workshop, bedroom, and 
eveiTthing. Oh, we shall do quite nicely, you'll 
see." 

"I have no doubt we shall, as far as you are 
concerned, Margaret dear. But you were thinkine 
of having the front attic for the nursery, weren^ 
you?" 

** Oh, well, never miind. We must do without 
it, that's all." 

''I am afraid we shall have to do without a 
great many things," said John with a heavy sigh. 

" Now, John dear," said Margaret, half play- 
fully, yet with a great deal of earnestness, ''I 
really must scold you if you will talk so. You 
know it all a great deal better than me ; ^et, per- 



haps, jovL may need a gentle reminder. Don't 
you thmk it is our Father in heaven who says to 
us, * Take these children and train them up for 
Me.' And we don't want to rebel against His 
will, do we ? " 

" No, dear, no. I know it all ; but I do want 
reminding, Margaret. But I am aCfraid there is 
still another use the front attic will have to be pat 
to. Willie must do with the back. My mother's 
old servant is bent on coining with the childrea ; 
what do you say to that ? I know you can make 
the house pretty elastic ; but there is certainly great 
demands upon it at present." 

** It will be e^ual to them all, I don't doubt ; 
and I think this is the best news you have told me 
yet, John. That old servant will be a great help 
m many ways." 

*' If she behaves herself, and I think she will." 

"Oh yes, I will take care of that. Do yoa 
know, John, I have been dreading Beatrice just a 
little bit. I know I am no favourite of hers. Bat 
Harriet will make all smooth; so I may say it 



now. 
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I John's face brightened considerably. He had 
I been a little imeasy ever since Harriet had spoken 
I to him, as to whether that arrangement might not 
i be unpleasant to Margaret ; and he was much re- 
lieved to find that it was just the other way. 
! " Yes, Beatrice will be a little contrary, I fear, 
at first ; she is so self-willed, and Aunt Charlotte 
has spoiled her. But we must make her obedient 
to you, Margaret. " 

** A loving obedience then it must be. I mast 
win her love, or I shall never get on. But ncTer 
fear, John ; you shall not be bothered any more 
than we can possibly help." 

** And so my wife is goin^ to take all the burden 
upon her own shoulders, is she, unselfish little 
woman that she is 1 " 

*' Oh dear, no ; not at all. Vou will have to 
work ever so much harder for us all : and that 
will be quite enough without any worry as well." 

Just at that moment the door-bell rang, and a 
little girl came with a message. ** Would Dr. 
Erskine please come and see father ? — -he was very 
bad." 

So John had to don boots and gi eatcoat again 
and sally forth, for he never refused a summons 
from the poor. 

When he had gone, Margaret stood for a feir 
minutes before the fire, thinking on the subject of 
their past conversation. She did not want John to 
know it, but the coming of these children was a 
trial to her as well as to him. A trial she meant 
to bear bravely and cheerfully — still it was one ; 
for it would involve struggles and privations she 
had not expected, yet she knew the Hand that had 
sent it, and she meant to accept it viilHngly, and a 
prayer rose up in her heart that she might be in- 
deed a good elder sister to these orphans especi- 
ally to Beatrice. 

" Love does wonders," she said to herself "and 
God helping me, I will win her," * 
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Chapter IX —Parting Counsels. 

One month, one little month, was all that was left 
now for the dear old home, and that grew daily 
less and less. Aunt Charlotte came with a very 
good will to spend the last days there ; and to 
help to look over everything, Jind to arrange what 
was to be sold, and what was to be kept. 

Willie went to school again ; but it was thought 
better that Beatrice should not return to Miss 
Aylmer's, as it was just the end of the (quarter. She 
M'as too unsettled to pursue her studies at home. 
So the days were spent in wandering about with 
Dora, and in collecting together their own pecu- 
liar possessions ; and very long days they seemed, 
and yet each one was regretted as it passed by, 
because it brought the last one so much nearer. 
And all too soon the last week came. 

The two girls were busy one afternoon taking 
up some flower roots out of their gardens which 
they wished to take away with them, when they 
were summ ned into the house. Mr. t»tewart, the 
old clergyman, and his sister, had called to say 
good-bye, and they must come in and see them. 

Dora ran off immediately ; she was a great 
favourite with Miss Stewart, and she had a beautiful 
azalea which she wanted to give her for a keep- 
sake. 

Beatrice followed more leisurely. She was con- 
' scious of a great reluctance ; she would far rather 
t have gone on digging up her roots, but that she 
knew she must not do ; so she went in very slowly, 
took off her garden hat and gloves, and laid them | 
i Qp the table in the hall, and then went into the 
I drawing-room. 

Aunt Charlotte was not there, and Miss Stewart 

s and Dora were already busy over their plants and 

i took but little notice of her; so she had Mr. 

Stewart all to herself, which was exactly what she 

3 did not want. 

: She need not have been afraid of him, he had 
I such a pleasant, kind manner ; and he laid his hand 
on her head in quite a fatherly way as he t^^lked to 
. her. A few words of gentle sympathy on her re- 
cent loss, and then he asked about their plans. 

Beatrice answered that they were going to her 
brother's ; to Meriton Lodge, she added, glad of 
the high-sounding title. Small and uncomfortable 
as she expected to find the house, its name was a 
grreat thing in its favour, and did much to reconcile 
her to the idea of living there; but of course 
she did not hint anything of this to Mr. Stewart, 
and to all his other questions, aslred in a tone of 
very kindly interest, she said but little more than 
yes and no ; she could not say more, though she 
almost hated herself for being so shy. 

At last Dora came tripping up to him, and 
perched herself on his knee ; she was not troubled 
^with much shyness, not she ! not with Mr. Stew- 
art at any rate. 

*• I tell little Dora she must come and see us 
sometimes," said Miss Stewart, also coming for- 



ward ; "there will always be a warm corner for 
her at Wilbury Parsonage, will there not ? ** 

" Yes, surely, my child, and for your sister too. 
We shall always be glad to hear of your welfare," 
said Mr. Stewart as he stroked the child's head. 

These two girls, little Dora especially, had won 
a warm place in his heart, for once, long ago, he 
too had had a little daughter ; but wife and child 
had been laid to rest in Wilbury churchyard this 
many a year ; yet, for Alice's sake, he looked ten- 
derly upon these young ones who so often re- 
minded him of her. 

** But, little Dora," he went on, ** it is not only 
happiness we must live for. We must try and 
please the dear Saviour who died for us, and who 
wants our love in return. Will you give it Him, 
little one?" 

And Dora looked np in his face and murmured, 
"I will try." 

A moment or two of silence, during which I 
think Mr. Stewart was praying for these young 
lambs of his flock, and then his sister said, — 

** Dora has something in the garden she wishes 
to show me. Come along, dear, let us go and 
look at it." 

Beatrice rose as if to follow^, but Mr. Stewart 
did not move, so she was obliged to sit down 
again. Perhaps it was intentional on Miss Stew* 
art's part that they might be alone together ; for 
Mr. Stewart immediately turned to her and took 
her hand again. 

* ' Beatrice, my child, I am a little anxious 
about you " 

Beatrice's head went up, and she put on a defi- 
ant look, but it was not heeded. 

* * God has sent you a heavy trial ; how are you 
bearing it ? " 

The head went down now, lower and lower, and 
the tears came into her eyes but she did not speak. 

"I do not so much mean your dear mother's 
death, but the changes consequent upon it ; these 
are as much His sending as the other ; have you 
thought of this, Beatrice ? " 

" No," was all she could force herself to say. 

** Then, my child, do think. God is trying you 
by these changes in your life ; do not let it be true 
of you, that when you were tried you were found 
wanting! Rather let it be your happy lot to say 
with Job, * When He has tried me, I shall come 
forth as gold ! ' " 

•* I don't know, I am sure, Mr. Stewart," Bea- 
trice found words to say at last with a weary sigh, 
'* I do not see that God has anything much to do 
with it. It is just Mr. Gordon, mother's uncle, 
who has done all the mischief. Oh, if we could 
only have gone en living here, and everything could 
have been the same, I should not have minded so 
much." 

And the tears which had gathered in her eyes 
rolled down her cheeks unheeded, as she clasped 
her hands tightly together. 

" Yes, my dear child, but that is just what can- 
not be. If you would but try to trace His hand 
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in it all it would be so much easier to bear. God 
never takes away but He gives far more and far 
better in the room of it, u we will only ask and 
seek for it. So take this trouble humbly and 
prayerfully to His footstool, and ask Him to help 
you and bless you in it. Shall we ask Him to- 
gether, Beatrice?" 



MY CANADIAN COUSIN'S REPLY. 

i (A Series of Letters to a Canadian Girl appeared 
in ** Sunshine'* during Last Year.) 

My dear Cousin, — I have read your letters 
with a great deal of pleasure, and have often 
thought I should like to reply to them. This 
evening, feeling in a mood for letter- writing, I shall 
make my first attempt. 

Our Canadian winters are indeed veryimlike 
yours. I can say that much from experience, for 
I spent one winter in England, a few years ago, 
and thought it very delightfid to be able to taJce 
long walks in the country, without danger of 
getting one's nose pinched by Jack Frost. I 
know the winter I spent there was an unusually 
fine one even for England. The only snow I 
saw fell on Christmas Eve, and it all melted 
away by noon on Christmas Day. 

I have had many sleigh drives, some long, 
some short, some very pleasant, and others quite 
the reverse. The most exciting drives I have ever 
had were drives pn the ice on lakes or rivers, 
especially on rivers. I have often driven ten and 
twelve, and even more miles, on one of our large 
rivers. There was always a track, and the horses 
were carefully kept on it, for air-holes were plen- 
tiful and not always to be distinguished, especially 
at night. 

I remember one evening in partictdar, a party 
of us had been attending a lecture given in a 
country town, and were returning to the farm at 
about ten o'clock. It was a very dark evening, 
and we were on the river driving merrily along, 
when suddenly the horses went plunging and 
splashing into a hole. It was only a moment's 
work for the active driver to back and turn the 
frightened animals, but we were all sobered 
down, more particularly when we went the next 
morning to look at the place, and found a very 
large open space in the ice. If the sleigh had 
gone under we should all most likely have been 
drowned. In the spring, when the ice is break - 
>' ing up, many accidents occur, and frequently 
* horses are drowned, and even people sometimes. 
This is my first winter in New England, and I 
think the weather here is more changeable than 
in Canada. Last week we had some bitterly cold 
days, and the wind blew very much. One day I 
really thought I shoiild lose my ears, and fled 
for refuse into the first horse-car that passed. I 
found the car very cold, but it was a shelter, 
from the keen wind. There were very few people 






in the streets, except those whose business com* 
pelled tibem to face the inclement weather. I 
pitied the drivers and conductors of the horse-can 
who are exposed at all seasons of the year. 

This week the weather moderated, and yester- 
day we had a heavy rainstorm. I was foolish 
enough to venture out in it, but was obliged to it 
turn before I had gone far, for the walking was so 
bad that I was up to my knees in water almost 
before I was aware of it. 

To-day the air has been delightful, so soft 
and pleasant, and the ground was frozen jost 
enough to enable one to walk without getting wet, 
but it is very rough and quite slippery.' 

The trees here of course show no signs of bud- 
ding yet, but there are lots of little bird-hooses I 
placed on the branches to accommodate the Eng- I 
lish sparrows, and it is quite a pleasure to me to I 
watch the busy little creatures stepping in and out 
of their cosy homes chattering and chirping inces- 
santly. Some years ago a number of those biids 
were brought from their native land, and put in 
parks and gardens in many of the American cities. 
I believe they are getting altogether too moDt- 
rous now, and they are very saucy, independent 
little creatures. 

I think we shall have another snowstorm Teij 
soon, for I noticed a large circle round the moon, 
and she looked as though she had a thin veil 
over her face. 

I enjoy being out in a snowstorm when it is 
not too cold, the little flakes come down so 
swiftly and softly. I heard of a little boy who 
on seeing a snowstorm for the first time, asked 
his mamma if the angels were shaking tbdr 
feather-beds in the sky ; and a nephew of vm 
asked me if they were little birds* feathers. 

New Year's Day in Canada is kept as a general 
holiday, but I find it is not so in New Englani 
We do not keep Twelfth Day at all. I never hctf I 
it spoken of. Valentine's Day is not forgotteoi I 
though I believe the custom of sending Valentines 
is not so strictly observed as it used to be. 

You have told me a good deal about yom 
feathered pets, and I was much amused. In anotha 
letter I mil try to tell you of some pets of minfii 
though not feathered ones by any means. 

If you care to hear from me again I will tdl 
you how our country looks a little later in the 
season. Good-bye. 

From your loving Cousin, 

CANADA. 



THE SNAIL AND ITS HOUSE 
By the Author of ** Pet's Difficulties." 

"How eonvenient it would be if we were like 
snails I " said my nephew Harry, the other xnoffl* 
ing at breakfast time. 

" I cannot say that / have any wish to «• 
semble a snail, Harry ; what induces you to * 
so ? " 
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"Because we are going to move next week, you 
know." 

I did know it, a little to my sorrow, for although 
the new dwelling I had chosen exactly suited my 
requirements and tastes, yet the bustle and con- 
fusion of packing up and clearing away rubbish, 
and the expense, as well as the risk of transmission 
of furniture, naturally made me shrink from the 
small disagreeables involved in a change of resi- 
dence. But how any similarity to a snail would 
help us through our difficulties I failed to perceive, 
and I said so to Harry. 

"With all the work and arrangements I have 
on hand it would never do for me to imitate the 
slow, crawling, creeping movements of the tardy 
snail ; we should be a year in removing at that 
rate," I added laughingly. 

** How can you be so stu ^* the boy checked 

himself, and had the grace to alter the word into 
the less objectionable one of " dull." *| How can 
you be so dull, aunt, as not to see that if we only 
carried our house on our back, as the snail does, 
we should not have much trouble in just walking 
from one place to another when we needed a 
change ? " 

This was the preface to my enlightening Harry 
as to the way in which the snail's easily-removed 
dwelling is constructed, and, as he seemed in- 
terested in the details, I think, perhaps, the 
subject may not be unattractive to my readers. 

To begin, then, at the beginning: each snail 
lays hundreds of eggs, so no wonder at their 
increase in our gardens. These eggs are about 
the size of sparrow-shot, of a clear horny or 
whitish colour, and with a glossy surface. When 
the snail wishes to set about the business of egg 
laying it searches for a convenient spot, under the 
edge of a stone, amidst the crevices of artificial 
rockwork, about the roots of bushes, or in out-of- 
the-way comers' where refuse vegetable matter is 
cast aside ; and, having fixed upon the exact site, 
it commences its labours. Spreading out its body 
it throws out the soil, so as to heap it up on each 
side ; it thus forms beneath itself a sort of pit or 
hollow into which it sinks, and this more and more 
deeply as the earth is more and more removed 
Irom beneath it, until not only the body, but even 
a portion of the shell is covered. This earth is 
moistened by the slimy exudation which is abun- 
dantly poured forth, and thus tempered, serves as 
a covering for the eggs. When a sufficient depth, 
perhaps an inch or more, is attained, the eggs are 
deposited and covered up, and the snail, by means 
of its muscular action, returns the earth to the 
spot whence it had been dislodged. When all is 
over the snail crawls away and seeks a place of 
rest. Old empty )lower-pots are favourite places 
of resort, and there attachmg itself it rests housed 
in its shelL 

The eggs, thus carefully stored, remain during 
the winter, and even until spring has considerably 
sidvanced, without any perceptible alteration. 
But the soft rains and the sun's rays soon call into 



activity the vital germ within. It increases, it 
moves, and ere long the minute moUusk, as it is 
termed, is already invested with a filmy, fragile, 
transparent shell, the product of its own secre- 
tion. 

The younp now emerge from their prison, and 
creep about m search of food, and often collect in ' 
great numbers on the under sides of the leaves of 
tbeir favourite plants. 

As yet, and for some time, the shell is very 
brittle and thin, especially along the edge of the 
opening, where it breaks down under the slightest 
touch. But this accident is of no consequence, for 
the mischief is soon repaired and the edge ad- 
vanced. It is, in fact, by this advance of the 
edge, that the shell grows in proportion to the 
growth of the inmate. 

How slowly the snail seems to move along on 
the earth ! But its progress, if slow, is steady 
and persevering, so that, although carrying its 
house on its bade, it gets over more ground than 
might at first seem possible. Snails are termed 
gastropods, from two Greek woids, meaning 
creatures whose imder surface performs the ser- 
vice of a foot. It is upon its under surfsice 
that the slimy snail crawls along. This portion, 
when the animal is fairly protruded, is flat, and 
on being examined will be found to consist of a 
tissue of delicate fibres, regularly arranged in 
different directions. 

In tropical regions, the snail, like the snake, 
and other reptiles, retires and sleeps through the 
hot dry season, to revive on tixc setting in of the 
rainy months. In our country, it retreats on the 
approach of winter to its place of shelter, and there, 
contracted within its shell, remains inanimate. 
Yet even in our climate, during seasons of drought 
and heat, the snail seeks refiige, glues up the 
opening of its shell, and sinks into a torpidity 
from which the welcome showers restore it. 

The manner in which it prepares for its winter 
repose is very simple. It seeks a sheltered spot, 
and then attaches its shell by the margin to the 
chosen surface, having previously moistened it 
with glue. This done, it spreads a thin drum of 
the same material over the whole of the opening, 
which causes a still more secure adhesion. As tins 
hardens, it slightly draws itself back, and spreads 
over the latter another layer, then another and 
another, till the membrane is of the requisite thick- 
ness. It now draws itself back to the utmost, and 
remains quiescent till spring, when it moistens the 
edges of the closing membrane, disengages its 
previously fixed shell, protrudes itself, and slowly 
crawls away. 

Setting man aside, snails have many natural 
enemies, by whose operation their numbers are 
greatly kept under. Their eggs, and even young 
snails themselves are eaten by carnivorous insects, 
among which we may mention the larva of the 
glow-worm. Birds also contribute their share to 
the work, and you may sometims&'sjE^^SJs^fc^^ccsss^ 
or blackbVtd oii >(^<t\wrB.^VcL\ATw\. sx^wjw C!>^ ^si^xss^.- 
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lion of the snail from its shell. These birds often 
resort to quiet spots under the shelter of bushes or 
hedges, to which they convey their captives, and 
where they leave the empty shells, which in a 
short time accumulate into a considerable hoard. 
They fracture the shells by blows of their beak, 
. or bv hammering them against a stone. 
' Tne garden snail is a choice feeder : it is dainty 
• and, at the same time, voracious in its appetite, 
and will travel far in quest of delicacies. It is 
fond of succulent vegetables, and, as I can testify, 
of the cactus. During last winter a fine cactus, 
kept in a warm room and exposed to the light, 
attracted our attention by the irregular incisions 
along; the edges of the leaves, as if cut with a pair 
of scissors.' On close examination, we thought we 
saw traces of a snail's track, and on searching, 
found concealed' on the plant two small snails, 
which had effect^'d all the mischief. These snails 
had been carried indoors, concealed upon the 
plant, ■ in the autumn ; they revived before their 
usual time, under the action of warmth and mois- 
ture, and cpmmenced their depredations. 

Of the fondness of the sniiil for strawberries, 
peaches, : nectarines, cucumbers, . &c., nothing 
need b*; saii. .Their ravages, however, are 
chiefly carried on during the night, for during the 
middle of the day, especially in dry weather, ihey 
take thei: sleep. : Those who are acquainted with 
the habits of the snail in a garden, cannot but 
have observed how nunibers are simultaneously 
attracted towards any delicacy within their power 
of attainment. It deems that the snail is thus 
directed rather by the sense of smell than of sight, 
for the sphere of. its vision is very limited. Its 
two black eyes are seated each on the top of its 
two larger horns, the two shorter horiis being 
exclu>ively feelers. These four horns are capable 
of being drawn withm the body, in the same in- 
verted manner as the finger of a glove when drawn 
into its palm ; in the same way they are pro- 
truded. 

The snail not only tastes, but bites, and sub- 
divides its food. Its mouth is placed on the under 
part of its head, and is provided, on what we may 
term the palate, with a horny plate, the lower 
edge of which is free and extremely sharp, like the 
edge of a minute chisel. The opposite part, or 
floor of the mouth, is provided with a small gristly 
tongue, adapted for transferring the food into the 
gullet, as the knife of the palate is for cutting into 
soft fruits worked against it by the action of the 
lips. 

Now I have been telling you what the snail feeds 
upon, let me ask whether you would like to feed 
upon the snail ? 

**0h, no; who could eat snails — horrid, dis- 
gusting creatures?'* you reply, with a half-shudder. 

Well, the edible snail (//e/ix pomatia) is some- 
times taken by delicate or consumptive persons, on 
account of its nutritive qualities. But it is rare in 
England, and 'o be found only in a few loca'ities. 
// lias beer met with at Dorking, and I have 



heard that it is plentiful around Horsham. On 
many parts of the Continent the edible species is a 
common article of diet. Snails, indeed, formed a 
fiiTonrite dish among the ancient Romans. They 
were fattened in pens, upon meal boiled in new 
wine, and were thus sometimes brought to an 
enormous size. jEscargtUoirer, or snailleries, for 
fattening these creatures, are still in use on the 
Continent. 

Why should we feel such repugnance towards 
these mollusks, seeing tliat many of us have not the 
least aversion to oysters, whelks, and periwinkles? 

I do not know why ; nevertheless, dear reader, 
whenever you purpose having a feast of edible 
snails, please do not send me an invitation 1 



GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

Fast fell my tears as with my first I bade my boy 

*• Good-bye," 
To roam with my second in distant lands, under 

an Eastern sky. 
I thought with my third my heart would break as 

1 looked on his face so tair. 
Ah ! the cross my fourth laid on me seemed mote 

than I could bear. 
With my fifth I cried, "True to thy God «^. 

country ever be — ^ 

My sixth in a mother's fondest prayers shall ever 

follow thee. 
And my last will crown the happiness that gthftt 

thee back to me. • . . 

A famous City's well-known name will quickly ai0V 

appear. 
For Commerce, Science, and Fine Arts have eta 

nourished here. 

KATE WOOD. 

Solution of the February Scriptural Enigma.— 

PiSGAU. 



PRIZES FOR CANVASSERS. 

To anyone sending the names and addresses (A 
ten new Subscribers we will send, post tree, a 
former volume of Sunshine in plain cloth, or to 
a canvasser obtaining twenty new Subscribers, a 
volume with gilt sides and edges. To any dear 
friend who gains fifty new Subscrit>ers we will 
send a volume of Golden Hours, price 7s. 6(i. 
Each list should be certified by the si^^^ature of 
parents or teachers. The magazines are to be 
ordered of the nearest bookseller for each month 
of the year. We will send bills and specimen 
magazines to any one deciding to commence a can- 
vass. N.B.— It will be useless to canvass the 
moon, for we have never heard of more than one 
resident there. 

Orders for Magazines should be given to a book* 
seller. If you are not near one, write to Mr. W. 
Poole, our publisher. We take no notice of 
anonymous letters. Some correspondents omit 
their address, even when asking for a reply. 
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ZOh 
, A Stoby of Irish Life. 

'' By Ihe Author of "Links of Kindness." 

Chapter IX.— Deep Thoughts. 
3 Though th*re was more play, and sometimes, 
3 perhaps, a Utile wild play after Jack's aiiiTal, 
jZoe'3 progress ia lessons was prety fiir; she 



lau^l ed no V at the q es ons sTe he se f 1 ad put 
to Amy, when th^ had been looking over the 
cabinet of curiosities al Drumduir ; Sir Walter 
Scott's Tales of a Grandfather actually occupied 
some of her playhoocs in their perusal. 

Bat what pleased her most of all was when 
she was able to sil down by herself and wtile a 
letter to Cookie. It was in large round hand, and 
written in double lines, there was some misspell- 
ing, and in some parts the wtitin(E.'«i>Sp'^'*-'*'=^ 
even, bat oiv Ite -jftwAt "Xw. ■^Q6»KS\f3'>.'wxv.\xA 
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commendation, and was quite of a style to prove 
satisfactory to Cookie. It told of Zoe's daily 
occupation, her work and amusements, her com- 
panions and friends. 

Maude came in for a considerable portion of 
the letter, just as she did for a large !^are of the 
little girl's affection. 

The games on the sand were duly reported, 
but not the catastrophe of the sinking sands. 

Finally was related the all-important event 
that Curry's granddaughter, a baby of the age of 
one week, was to be called Zoe after her, and 
that it was to be her particular chil d, just as 
Maude and Kate and Amy had special children 
in the cottages to look after, and she was going 
to make clothes for little Zoe, and when she grew 
bigger to teach and educate her. 

When Mrs. Perry received that letter, she read 
it with eagerness and delight, but when sb« came 
to the phrase alluding to the education of Zoe's 
adopted child, she laid down the letter and took 
off her spectacles and indulged in a good Itngh ; 
then it was put away amongst her treasures to be 
read and re-read very often. 



far away future, the present was.wtil employed 
in the interest of the child who was to bear 
her name. She plied bes i needle diligently^ 



Maude — will you think me very naughty if I say 
something ? " 

** I don't know, Zoe ; first tell me what it is." 

" Well, I think," and Zoe looked round to 
make sure that no one else was near, '* I think 
God is very unkind to make you suffer so. " 

Maude did not start ; the idea was not new to 
her. She answered Zoe very (quietly : 

** No, dear ; God is not unkind ; He loves me 
very much ; He is so good to me." 

** I don't see it," said Zoe. 

"Doesn't He give me numberless blessings; 
am I not surrounded with all sorts of comforts? 
And then I have papa and mamma always with 
me, and aunt and all of you to come to see me.'' 

**But wouldn't you like to enjoy our living 
with you, to get up and run about and play hide 
and seek, and dig in the sands as we do ? " 

"Indeed I should like it very much." The 
tears wett in Maude's eyes. 

" Then why did God make you so that yoo 
couldn't runabout and enjoy yourself? " 

f; First of all, Zoe, God did- not make me as joa 

t me now. I don't know if anyone ever told yoq. 



Whatever might result from ZoS's plans ior the When I was very young, so little that the nnne 



once even she refused to accompany Jack on a she ramiiome very fast with me in her arns, asd 



fishing expedition, sa . anxious , was she to g^t 
the first frock completed. Amy. went and Kate, 
while Zoe stayed with Maude in the gardes, 
sitting on a little stool .«£ her work, andrefei* 
ring for directions tf^ the. clever Jiead and hands 
of the young invalid. 

The last stitch was put/in, thebastiag threads 
drawn out, and the tape jan through the band 
long before the time for .Jack and his com- 
panions to return. Maude thought the little 
girl would be tired of sitting still, and proposed 
to her to take a run in the garden. 

** Oh no, I am not tired at all of sitting still," 
said Zoe ; "I like so much to be alone with you, 
Maude." 

" Do you, dear? I was afraid you might find it 
dull." 

" I don't find it dull," replied Zoe, « but then 
I was running about all the forenoon; I am 
always moving one way or another ; but you, 
Maude dear, you never can. Don't you find it 
dull?" 

** No, Zo§, I don't ; I have my books and my 
work, and better still my friends, and best of all, 
my dear kind father and mother." 

"That's true," said Zoe. "You have your 
papa and mamma, and I haven't, but I don'^t feel 
to want them at all. But, not to be able to run 
about and play, or fetch anything you want, 
that I think mwst be dieadful." 

"It is a trial, Zoe, and one that I hope you 
will never know." 



maid had to carry me when. I went far, she hid 
taken me out one day to some friends of hers, and 
she stayed gossiping till it was late and dark. Then 



and 



**Poor Maude 1 And you are always so good 
' patient, I sim sure you don't deserv* it. 



in her hurry she tripped and fell. I wa^refttly 
hurt, and very ill for a long time afterw^^ and 
as you know, I never got over it." v 

" WeU, why did God let the little giit^ay out 
late, gossiping, and hurry home and tumble dovn 
and break your back ? " 

** How could He have prevented ha ? " 

" Oh, Maude I Don't you kiiow God can do 
everything? He can make us 'do* right if He 
likes." 

Maude shut her eyes in thought for a moment 
She herself was quite clear about it all, and sore 
of God's love, but she did not quite know how to 
explain it to Zoe. Presently she said : 

"Did you think it very unkind of aunt to W 
you stick fast in the sands the other day ? " 

" But, Maude, that was entirely my own fault 
Aunt had told me most particularly not to go 
there. If I chose to disobey, auntie couldn't hdp 
that." 

" Yes, she could." 

"How?" 

" She could have gone with you, or sent some 
one with you, who would have held you by the 
hand all the time ; you might have wished veiy 
much to go to the forbidden ground, and pnlli 
and dragged, and tried to go, but you could irf 
have done it, because a stronger than yonw* 
holding you back by main force. Then you wooU 
have got into no scrape, and you would havebetf 
quite happy, would you not?" 

" I Should have got into no scrape, but I shaoH 
not have been a bit happy. J couldn't bear it. 
Maade, to have some one always holding mc^ ^ 
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pulilng me here and pushing me there, just as if I 
were a machine// 

** I couldn't bear it either," said Maude, *'and 
it would not make us one bit happy, as you say, if 
God were to force us to go here and there, and do 
exactly the right thing. We should get into fewer 
scrapes, it is true, but we should be learning 
notmng, enjoying nothing ; in fact, we should bi 
no better than machines, or at best, only like the 
horse and mule.'* 

Zoe was silent, thinking over what Maude had 
been saying, and trsring to understand it. Maude 
had a great deal of time and inclination for thought ; 
Zoe, whether she had any inclination for it or not, 
bad certainly exercised her thinking powers very 
little, but she liked to follow out wluit Maude was 
saying. 

After a few moments, during which neither of 
them spoke, Maude said again : 

*' Will you go back to those sinking sands, and 
run over them again ? *' 

** No, indeed I won't. How can you ask me ? " 

* * Why won't you ? it is the shortest way to the 
point where you so often like to go." 

<* But you know, Maude, I couldn't do it after 
all Mrs. Stewart has said to me." 

** She does not hold you backj or send anyone 
to hold you, " 

*^ No ; and still in some way she does hold me. 
I could not go there now, after all she has said to 
me, and after her forgiving me, and all that ; be- 
sides, Maude, I know the sands now." 

"Well, Zoe, I think that is just the way God 
does with us. He tells us what we ought to do, 
or ought not to do, and then He lets us choose 
our own way. If we obey Him, then all goes well 
with us, and not only with us but with other 
people too, and if we do not obey Him, why then 
we get into trouble ; we sink in the sand, Zoe.** 

'* And did your little nursemaid know she ought 
not to gossip?" 

*' She did, perfectly, or she would not have been 
Fanning back in such < a huiry. But Zoe, you must 
understand, the accident niigfat have happened, 
and no one have been to blame ; all the same, 
God's love would have been shown to me, in com- 
forti^ me as He does in my trial." 

'* But look here, Maude, I only want to under- 
stand about what really did happen, and there is 
something quite wrong here. Your nursemaid did 
wrong, axidyou were hurt ; now that is what I call 
naean. When I stuck in the sands, no one suffered 
but myself." 

•* Are you sure that no one suffered but your- 
self? Now, Zoe, think. Was not aunt very 
frightened and anxious^ about you, and was she not 
obliged to send a message home to say she would 
not be there to meet Mrs. Brown at tea, and Mrs. 
Brown was dreadfully disappointed, for she wanted 
to get some particular information from aunt, before 
starting with her little boy for school, and not get- 
ting it, it led to her making all sorts of mistakes, 
and she was not the only person that suffered." 



"Who more?" asked Zoe sadly. 

"You remember what a state of filth your clothes 
were in ? They had to be rinsed at once, or they 
would have been spoiled ; so poor Betty had to 
begin, after she had got all her laundry nicely done 
up, to wash out your clothes, and she had just got 
leave from the housekeeper, as she had her work 
done, to go out and spend the evening with her 
sister. It was too late to go after she had your 
frock and things washed, and I don't think she has 
been able to have a free evening since." 

" I am very sorry," said Zoe. " Is there any- 
thing more?" 

" Yes, there is ; but I will not tell you any more 
now. I did not mean, dear, to say so much ; only 
I want you to understand, there is not one of us, 
Zoe, not one — ^you, nor I, nor the? poorest little 
child that comes to our school — thtit can do a 
wrong thing or a right thing without, "ih some way, 
its affecting some one else. And so it iiS^^^ Zoe, that if 
God gives us our liberty, and lets us chobde between 
the evil and the good, we shall certainly make 
mistakes sometimes and get into scrapes.*^ 

" Still, Maiude, dear," said Zoe, very SiMriously, 
"if I were like you, unable to run about, If could 
not fhatak God for having given me my life^ I do 
not understand how you can do it." *' 

" Oh, Zoe, I have often thanked God for giiring 
me my life. The first time I ' did so was aibbut 
two years ago, when I was so very ill in Dublin, 
and suffering, oh, a great deal more than I do 
now. Shall I tell you about it ? " 

" Oh, do 1 " said Zoe ; " please tell me. " 

"Well, then, comfe very close; remember, I 
never told anyone about it before. It was when 
I was under the doctor's care in Dublin, and they 
had put me in a sort of case of steel, and the pain 
was dreadful, though I tried not to complain. I 
used to be worst at night, and mamma had to get 
a sick nurse for me, and when she saw me suffer- 
ing so much week after week, and not getting a 
bit better, she said just what you did now alsout 
God beii^ unkind. Well, one night Nurse and 
the housemaid were talking quite low over the 
fire, and they thought I was asleep, for I was very 
weary and too weak to speak. Then Nurse told 
the housemaid that she had been an unbeliever, 
but that when she had seen how, in spite of all 
my pain, I had felt sure of God's love, she said 
she could not help believing too ; and from that 
time, Zoe, she began to pray, and she never said 
again that God was hard. She is a good woman 
now ; she often writes to me, and speaks of God 
as of a loving Father. But she says that if it had 
not been for my being so ill and still trusting in 
God, she would not have been touched by any- 
thing I said. So you see, Zoe, God helped me 
by my very trial to be of use, and then I thanked 
God for my life, and for allowing me to bring that 
poor woman to Him." 

Maude grew very tired after she had told her 
story, so she told Zoe not to talk any more, and 
, they sat together silently thuakva^^'^^. 'vii\'^«?i'^o»^ 
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been saying, until Kate and the rest came home 
fiom their fishing party. Then Maude said she 
would like to go in, and they all bade her good 
night When Zoe kissed her, she said in a low 
tone: 

** There is something else I would like to ask 
you about, that puzzles me." 

«* Then well have another little chat some day," 
replied Maude. ''I will make out an oppor- 
tunity.** 



Chapter X.— Country Walks. 

Next day Zoe coaxed Amy to go with her to 
Curry's, in whose house his son and daughter and 
the four little grandchildren lived. Zoe liked to 
try on each article of clothing as it was finished, 
to see how the baby looked in it. 

Amy*8 plan with her adopted child was quite 
different She liked to put by each little garment 
as it was finished, and then when the whole set 
was complete, to lay them into a little basket and 
carry them off to the cottage, and dress the child 
in the new suit. 

Zoe admired the plan but had not patience to 
carry it out, and she found her own way of arranging 
the matter the most amusing. 

The visits paid to the cottages round, sometimes 
with, sometimes without Mr. Stewart, were among 
the greatest pleasures that Kate and Amy looked 
forward to in their annual visit to the seaside. They 
had their cottage friends near them at Dumdhuir, 
it is true ; but, as Amy said, they were almost too 
well off to be interestinjg. It was the simple people 
of the northern wilds that they loved best, and it 
was here, in the home of their ancestors, that they 
were most cherished and cared for. 

When a more distant part of the estate was to 
be visited, then Mrs. Stewart accompanied them. 
Sometimes the car was taken, and, after a long 
-drive, was left at a tenant's house, while Mrs. 
Stewart and the girls walked over the pathless 
mountain, visiting one cottage after another that, 
with' its neat white walls and patch of reclaimed 
ground, dotted the expanse of heather. 

Zoe liked these walks and came in for her share 
of welcome, but she felt a longing, that amounted 
sometimes almost to sadness, to belong entirely to 
these warmhearted people. She liked to listen to 
the stories of the old days when Mrs. Stewart's 
grandfather had brought his bride home with him, 
and how she had won all their hearts from the 
first, with her pretty simple ways and kindness, 
and Iben of the joy there was when Master Dick 
was bom, and the bonfires that there were on the 
hills, and the feasting in the ball. Then they would 
tell Mrs. Stewart that her son, young Master Dick, 
was like his grandfather, and Zoe saw how those 
words always pleased Mrs. Stewart, though as she 
lemembered her father well, she must have been 
the best judge of the likeness herself. 

In every cottage, by old and young, Miss Maude 



would be anxiously asked after, for all the hopes 
of the people were centred in her, the only cluld 
in the elder branch of the family. Her birth had 
been rejoiced in, and her illness and ailments ¥^re 
mourned by all their tenantry as well as by Mr. 
and Mrs. Clifford themselves. 

Poor little Maude 1 she could never enjoy these 
long ramblinc; walks, but the people loved her all 
the same, and often walked down miles and miles 
from their homes to Innismore, just to have a word 
with their dear young lady. 

Those nearer home she did visit at times, drawn 
in her little carriage if the way was smooth, or 
carried from the boat if the cottage was built nesr 
the shore. She, like Katie and Amy, had her 
special charges amongst the cottage children ; 
hers were more numerous than Kate and Amy's, 
for she lived more constantly amongst them, and 
had more time for needlework. It was very rarely 
that the family left their island, and then not for 
any length of absence. The two winters spent in 
Dublin under the doctor's care had been looked on 
as a calamity both by master and people, and when 
they heard his intention of remaining at home the 
next winter, they all rejoiced together. 

Maude's mamma was as strong and active as her 
little girl was delicate, and the months when her 
sister-in-law and nieces were in the country were 
precious to her as allowing her to leave Maude a 
little more, and go about with her husband over the 
estate, visiting the cottagers, looking over the 
works and farm improvements, and inspiring him 
with a fresh interest in all. 



Chapter XI.— The Four Horses 

One day Maude had persuaded her mamma to 
accompany her aunt on a visit to some rather dis- 
tant friends. Maude's cousins were staying for 
some days at Innismore, but only Kate had leare 
to spend the afternoon with Maude, the others 
having their allotted tasks to perform with Miss 
Andersen, who had returned from her holiday trip 
in England. 

Miss Andersen did not much approve of the 
addition made to her duties in the charge of Zoe, 
and Zoe was not always as lovable and pleasant 
as she should have been. 

** Let me hear a good account of you when I 
come in, Zoe,*' said Mrs. Stewart before she left. 
Zoe had been chasing Jack about in the hall, 
waiting for the carriage to start before they went 
to lessons, and neither of them looked at all in 
humour for close study. 

Miss Andersen allowed them to watch the car- 
riage from I he hall window until it was out d 
sight ; then she called them to their tasks. Jack 
was preparing a La>in lesson; and though Miss 
Andersen was perfectly competent to teach him, 
and had, in fact, prepared him for the public school 
where he had spent half a term, he did not evince 
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much confidence in her instruction, and was, con- 
sequently, very troublesome. 

Kate and Amy were busy together finishing 
their morning lessons, and Amy, though saying 
nothing openly, was feeling in a rather rebellious 
mood, because Kate was to have the afternoon 
free, while she, who had got before her sister in 
her translation, was to continue at her tasks. 

Zoe had been given a copy to write. She had, 
however, let her book fall under the table, and 
when stooping to pick it up had taken the oppor- 
tunity of pinching Jack's toe. That young gen- 
tleman started, and pretended to be dreadfully 
hurt. Amy looked up, longing to give a good 
laugh, and unable to suppress a smile at Jack's 
air of mock suffering and Zoe's grin of delight ; 
all, in fact, was preparing for a day of trouble for 
Miss Andersen. 

Suddenly the door was opened, and Mr. Clifford, 
who very rarely showed himself in the schoolroom, 
appeared. 

In a tone of much greater deference than 
Zoe often used to Miss Andersen, he inquired of 
that lady whether she could spare him the children 
for the rest of the day. 

A cry of joy burst from the young people. 

Miss Andersen could see no objection ; she sup- 
posed that what Mr. Clifford proposed must meet 
the approval of his sister, and, scarcely concealing 
her joy at this opportune ending of a day of diffi- 
culties, she graciously conceded the request. 

The books were put away in a moment, and 
Mr. Clifford was assailed with petitions, before he 
had passed down the passage, as to the manner in 
which the day was to be spent. But he promised 
nothing, and only replied that the decision should 
be left to Maude. 

Jack looked a little disappointed when he heard 
this, but he took care not to let his uncle see it. 
Then they went to the garden and grouped round 
Maude, and asked her what she thought would be 
the best thitig to do with this wholly unexpected 
half-holiday that had been given them. 

** Suppose," said Maude, and she looked round 
the group from one to another, "suppose we put 
up a swing.'* 

" Famous, famous ! " cried Jack. 

•* Oh, capital I ** exclaimed Amy. " Oh, dear, 
good uncle, do let us put up a swing ! ** 

** The swing, the swing V* cried Zoe in delight. 
" Oh, Maude, what a good idea I " 

" You will put it up for us, won't you, uncle?*' 
said Kate, coming up to him, and trying to make 
him break silence. She was fonder of a good 
high swing than any of them. 

*• Where is it to be, uncle?'* Jack asked some- 
what impatiently. 

*' Or rather, Master Jack, what is it to be put 
up with?" 

*' A board and rope to be sure, uncle: what 
else ?" 

* • And where are the board and rope to be got 
from?" 



"There are lots of pieces of board in the 
workshop that woidd do beautif u^ly. " 

"And rope?" 

" There is no rope there," said Jack. " But I 
thought you always had plenty of rope for any- 
thing that was wanted." 

" Not an inch of the kind that we should 
require for a swing I " 

" Then how sh^l we put it up?" Zoe inquired, 
looking somewhat disappointed. 

" Perhaps McCafferty has good rope," suggested 
Kate ; "he has nearly everything one can want in 
his shop." 

* * The very thing I " cried Jack. • ' And Hugh 
could fetch it ; he would be there and back in no 
time." 

" I can't take Hugh from the celery plants," said 
Mr. Clifford. "Kate is right, however, McCaflerty 
has first-rate rope. The question is, how is it to be 

got?" 

" I wish I might run for it," said Zoe. 

"You couldn't carry it. Fairy," said Jack, 

"but I'll go if uncle allows me." 

" It would be rather heavy for either of you to 

bring up alone," said Mr. Clifford ; " besides the 

swing is for you all, and you should all have a 

hand in procuring what is necessary for iU "What 

say you to the justice of that, Kate ? " 

" It is quite just, uncle, but you know mamma 

would not allow us girls to go to the village." 

"Not if I were to go with you? " 

"Oh, do come," cried Amy; "I knew you 

would manage it some way for us." • 

" But Maude," said Kate gently. 

"Maude 1 ' said Mr. Clifford, "why, Maude 

is up to a bit of fun as well as any of us, eh, my 

little girl ? " and he stooped and kissed her. 

** Oh yes" cried Jack, " we will draw Maude 

down to the village in her little carriage." 

" And your uncle too," said Mr. Clifford gravely. 

"The swing is for you and not for me, so you, 

and not I, should work for it. Jack, fetch round 

the carriage, and you girls, go and get on your 

things, and make up your minds to work, for you 

four must draw Maude and me down to 

McCafferty's, if you mean to have the rope." 

Zoe danced with delight. Amy took her hand, 

and the two ran off to get ready. Kate stayed and 

helped Maude ; in about ten minutes the whole 

corthge was in movement, Mr. Clifford in the 

carriage with Maude on his knees, and the 

children running at full speed down the avenue. 

Jack and Kate as wheelers, Zoe and Amy as 

leaders. 

The carriage, though small, was strong, and 

this it needed to be, for Mr. CHfford was not only 

a tall, but a large and heavy man. No one but 

himself would have thought of making the 

children draw him a distance of a couple of miles 

for their pleasure, but no one, better than he, 

knew how to give pleasure to children, and to 

judge from their faces beaming with animation 

that night, he had perfectly sw.'wawwSvjy^^^jcw* 
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"That's it !** he cried as they galloped along 
over the smooth ground, ** spend all your breath 
at the first go o£f, and leave none for the re- 
mainder of the way. No halfway house along 
this road you know, or ' Entertainment for man 
and beast ! ' " 

The children rushed along just as if he had 
been commending their quick expenditure of 
strength, and when they were about half-way to 
the village, they looked very like giving up 
altogether. But though there was no refreshment 
to be had on the way, Mr. Clifford had providently 
brought all that was necessary with him, and they 
sat down for a while under the trees, and regaled 
themselves on fruit and biscuit. 

Then they went on again, and their merrjr 
voices might be heard far and near, Maudes 
ringing laugh sounding clear amongst the others, 
and Mr. Clifford calling to the children to go on, 
and telling them that they were lazy horses. 

When they arrived at the top of the hill above 
the village, the party halted. Mr. Clifford lifted 
Maude out of tne carriage ; a shawl was spread 
for her under a tree, and she and Kate waited 
there while the rest went on to McCafferty's to 
complete the purchase. 

One coil after another was brought out and 
examined, till at last one was pronounced perfect, 
and the shopboy was desired to carry it up the hill 
and put it into the carriage. By the wav in which 
the boy lifted it. Jack saw what a weight it must 
be, and he said to Zoe, as they went up the hill 
together, " I say, we shall have a desperate pull 
to get the carriage and all that rope home ; it is 
uphill all the way ; you and Amy will never be fit 
for it." 

But Amy and Zoe were quite too spirited to 
make any remark about the increase of weight 
when the carriage was turned homeward, and 
Kate and Jack pulled bravely, and the driver 
urged on his horses again, and though they spent 
a little more time on the way, they were just as 
merry and delighted pulling their load uphill 
towards home, as they had been a few hours be- 
fore going out. 

After some time Mr. Clifford drew out his watcb, 
and told the children what o'clock it was. They 
looked rather blank when they heard it, for their 
dinner-hour was long past ; but then they knew 
their uncle would take aU the blame about that on 
his shoulders, and they laughed and trotted on 
again. 

'^Now then, let's put on a spurt, and come in 
with honour I *' cried Jack, as they came in sight 
of the house. 

With a cheer, they set off at redoubled speed, 
and hot, panting, and out of breath, their faces 
beaming with delight and fun, Maude and her 
father looking the very picture of glee, the party 
came round the last turn of the avenue before 
arriving at the house, when the large carriage 
driven by Curry, and containing the two mothers, 
was seen driving up from the opposite direction. 



'< Stop, Curry ! " Mrs. Clifford called out, when 
they had come close up to the minor carriage. 

The children looked np at Mrs. Clifford and 
Mrs. Stewart, wondering what they were gomg 
to say ; they themsdvet were too much out of 
breath to speak. 

*' My dear George, what have you been doing?" 
said Mrs. Clifford, addressing her husband in an 
anxious tone ; '' and Maude, why, what are yoa 
thinking about ? " 

** Oh, it's such fiin ! I have enjoyed it so mndii 
mamma," said Maude. 

*'Here is Zoe perfectly pouring down," said 
Mrs. Stewart reprovingly, and she put her hand 
on the child's forehead, as she stood close to the 
cuTiage door, anything tat ashamed of het «»• 
dition. 

'*They must walk slowly home," said Mis. 
Clifford, "and go in and rest, and above all 
things not change their dresses quickly." 

'* But they are not going in," said Mr. Clifford. 
" We haven't half done our business ; in (act, 
we have only just begun." 

The children were delighted with Mrs. Stewart's 
puzzled look. 

" We are going to put up a swing," said hb. 
Clifford; "here is tne rope," and he raised 
Maude's shawl, which had been covering the coil 
as it lay in the bottom of the little carriage. 

"You don't mean to say they have drawn that 
up I " exclaimed Mrs. Stewart. 

"Indeed they have," replied Mr. Clifford. 
" But we have no time now to waste ; we most 
get on with our work." 

** Have they dined ? " Mrs. Clifford asked. 

The childr^ looked at their uncle» and her^ 
plied to the question by a hearty * * Ha I ha ! ha !" 
and seeing their uncle laugh, the children did the 
same, and there was a regular meny chorus. 

"You will make them ill," said Mrs. Clifford; 
" let them come in and take something. Yen can 
finish the swing in the evening or to-morrow." 

"Not a bit of it. Work first and pleasure 
afterwards. Are you tired, children ? Are yoa 
Ured, Maude?" 

" Oh no, uncle I " " Oh no, papa I " 

"You see," said Mr. CHfford, " what they are 
equal to. Send me something out, all thesaiBe« 
for Maude, to the fern-walk ; we shall be up there 
presently, by the pine firs. Gee up, ponies ! 2^ 
up 1" 

The ladies, seeing that Mr. Clifford was beot 
on concluding the pleasure he had b^un for the 
children, remonstrated no further. Curry gave 
the word of conmiand to his horses, too, and the 
carriages moved off in different directions ; the 
large one, drawn by quadrupeds, to the front 
door, and the other, with the four galloping bipeds, 
to the back yard, where it drew up before the 
carpenter's shop. 

There a fine, strong, straight piece of board was 
chosen and planed, holes were made in it for the 
ropes to pass through, and then, with the help of 
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the carpenter, who climbed the trees and fastened 
the ropes, the swing was fixed between two glorious 
pines that grew one at each side of the fern-walk 
in the shrubbery. 

Mr. Clifford was the first to try it ; then the 
children all got a swing by turn ; finally, Maude 
sat on her father's lap and the board was gently 
pushed. 

At six o'clock all was ended, and the children 
went in to supper. 

Mr. Clifford received a double share of em- 
braces that evening when bedtime came. Never 
did boys or girls sleep ft sounder sleep than did 
Jack and the girls that night. No colds were 
caught, no harm came of skipping the dinner, and 
lessons were performed next morning in first-rate 
style. 

^— ^^^^^^» ■ I ■■■■ ■■- - ■■■■ ■ ■ ^^^.MM ^^^^^^^^— ■■ ^ 

LESSONS FOR A BIBLE-CLASS. 

We have taken considerable pains to prepare a 
series of lessons that you may find both useful and 
interesting. Where a dash — is placed a text 
should be given. 

These lessons are arranged on a fourfold plan, 
to secure variety, and to give you the advantage 
of a definite system. They comprise Emblems of 
the Saviour— Jewish Types— Scripture History — 
and Christian Faith and Duty. 

If any of you are teachers, and your scholars are 
not advanced enough to enter properly into these 
exercises, you can yourself provide the Scripture 
references, and employ them in turning to them 
and reading them. Children like doing this. If 
you want any further help, write to us, and we 
will gladly give you our best advice. A nice 
plan would be to persuade a few of your friends 
to meet you, and go over these lessons together. 
Then you could aid each other in finding illus- 
trative texts. 

LESSON I. 
The Good Shepherd.— John x. 

JESUS is good to His sheep — 

1. In their state by nature. They were guilty. 
— He died for them. — He died willingly. — He 
sought them in their wanderings. — He rejoices 
over them when He has brought them back. 

2. In their state by grctce. He feeds them. — 
Gives them rest. — Protects them. — Guides them. 
— Deals tenderly with them. — Is with them in 
death. — Is their Shepherd in glory. 

Do you belong to His sheep? How may it be 
known? — Whpre are His sheep marked? — Give 
some account of Eastern shepherds and sheep. 



APRIL SHOWERS. 

Soft rains are descending : 

The delicate flowers 
Are never seen bending 

Beneath April showers; 



So we should be meek, 
And gentle words speak 
To those who are sensitive, timid and weak* 

How nice and refreshing. 

The showers as thejr fall I 
Each laden with blessing 
For one and for all. 

Our lives, as they flow. 
Sweet service should show. 
Enriching the world wherever we go. 

A shower, if you're in it. 
Will soon pass away ; 
The sunbeams, next minute, 
Willjewel each spray : 
Be hopeful and glad. 
Life is not all sad, 
More sunshine than raindrops you've hitherto 
had. 

NBTTA LEIGH. 



CHINESE PROVERBS ON CON- 
TENTMENT. 

The ripest fruit grows on the roughert waU* 

It is the small wheels of the carriage that coa 
in first. 

The man who holds the ladder at the bottom is 
of as much service as he who is stationed at the 
top of it. 

The turtle, though brought in at the area gate, 
takes the head of tne table. 

The learned pig did not learn its letters in a day. 

True merit, like the pearl inside an oyster, is 
content to remain quiet until it finds an opening. 

The top strawberries are eaten the first. 

Pride sleeps in a gilded crown, contentment in 
a cotton nigntcap. 



SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 

Blossoms and buds, oh, flowerets fair, of thee 
my first will tell, 

My second nves thy woodland glades, and distant 
leafy d^; 

My third is where the pale white rose hangs on 
its thorny spray, 

My fourth is in the rippling stream where deepen- 
ing shadows play. 

Where wild thyme nods on grassy banks my fifth 
is ever seen. 

My sixth is where sweet violets hide, 'neath leaves 
of dewy green. 

My seventh is where the dragon-fly skims o'er the 
tranquil pool, 

My last IS with the graceful fern, and mosses, soft 
and cool. 

Oh ! golden city, on the walls my whole is gleam- 
ing bright, 

A gem of glorious, purest ray— reflecting Heaven 8 
Hght. 

KATE WOOD. 

Solution of the March Enigma— Dresden. 




BIBLE PICTURE STORIES. 
No. IV, 



THE ANOINTING OF SAUL. 



n his way to the 



Saul, the son of Kish, ' 



kincdom when he thought he wa.i only 

---'^-'-- ■■- ■ * ' - By the advice of 

isult the Prophet 
i^ they met some 
fetch water, and 



eekafler the 
his servant he resolved 
Samuel. On their way 



about to be celebraled, followed by a public feast, 
and that the people were wailing for ibe arrival of 1 
the prophet. 

They went on, and were mft by Ibe prophet. 
He introduced them to the guests, and gave them 



iTsntas well as his matter) the mosth" 

able seats. Then a cervant brought in a shoutiio 
-' — ' roasted, and set it liefure Saul by SamMTt 
r.s, who told his astonished visitor thai )ie 
had kept this particular joint on purpose for bin, 
fler ite feast the prophet had a little private U4 
ith Saul on the house-roof. ; 

They went early the neit morning, and the pro- 
phet went part of the way with thrm. Sendi»t 
the servant forward, Samuel anointed Saul i! ' 
future King. 

Afterwards Saul met three men, as the propW 
nd told him I.e would do. One had three iH^ 
Bother three loaves of bread, and the third cani"! 
bottle of wine. They saluted him, and gave b n 



of the loaves of bread. 
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MERITON LODGE: 

Beatrice Erskine's New Home. 
By the Author of "Arthur's Victory." 

Chapter X. — Meriton Lodoe. 
■ You will write to me often, Beatrice, my dear, 
Coil must promise mc that," said Aunt Chailotie, 
IS they all gathered round the fire for a last talk 
■n that last evening. 

The two girls and their aunt, that is i Willie 
/-as silting in the window, seemingly absorbed 
' ilh a book. 

" You (Ion 'I know how I shall misi you," their 
Unt continued, "and yonr letters wilt l>e ail I 



ral." 

" Indeed, I shall not, Aunt Charlrtle. I shall 
wai.t you quite as much as you will want me ; and 
you know yon said if I was not happy I might 
come back to you." 

'■Ah, yes, I did say so ; bat you'll be happy 
enough, child, after a while. " 
" Why, it is our own dear John wc are going 
," cried Dora, in surprise; "so of course we 
shall be happy. We can't help it." 

' ' Oh, yes, of course —if it were only John ! * 
added Aunt Charlotte, under her breath 

Now, Aunt Charlotte," exclaimed Willie-, 
ing up and flinging his book away, "don't 
you go and set the girU against Margaret, if you 
please." 
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"Who mentioned Margaret, pray? I am sure 
I didn't. And as to settii^ them against her, 
Beatrice knows as much about her as I do." 

*' Oh, yes, that's all very well ; but if Beatrice 
does not get on well in our new home, I shall 
blame you, that's all." 

Willie did not speak very respectfully : he 
hardly ever did to Aunt Charlotte, for he had not 
much respect for her. Still, he ought not to have 
spoken so rudely, and Beatrice told him so. 

** Oh, never mind, my dear ; he will find out 
my value by-and-by." 

** I mean to try and help Margaret as much as 
I can," put in- Dora again, by way of turning the 
conversation. 

** That's right, Dora!" said Willie, clapping 
her on the back ; "you and I will make ourselves 
pleasant and agreeable, and not be always looking 
glum and black because things don't exactly suit 
us." 

The hot colour came into Beatrice's cheeks, and 
the tears into her eyes. 

" You don't understand aojrthing about it,*' she 
said, in a choked voice. **It doesn't matter to 
you that we are poor, and have to depend on 
others for everjrthing; but it is a bitter trouble to 
me." And that that one sh9uld be! Margaret, she 
might have added, but did not 

" That is pride, my dear, and ought to be 
checked," said Willie, with a half laugh. 

** Well, it won't be for long, Beatrice, I dare 
say," said Aimt Charlotte consolingly; "you will 
be sent off to school or something soon. If you 
had stayed with me you might have gone on still 
with Miss Aylmer ; but I suppose that was out of 
the question." 

"And a very good thing too," said Willie 
bluntly. ** I think one of the best things in the 
whole business is that Beatrice will be taken away 
from you. Aunt Charlotte." 

Aunt Charlotte flushed angrily. She could bear 
a good deal, but this was too much. She gave 
Willie a summary box on the ear, and told him to 
be quiet. 

Willie was about to make some sharp retort, 
when Dora once more interposed, laying her 
hand gentlj( on his arm, and speaking soitly in 
his ear. 

"Don't, Willie dear, don't let us have anv 
quarrelling this last night. I know you don t 
like auntie, but I wouldn't tell her so, so plainly ; 
it isn't kind." 

Willie shook oflf the little restraining hand, and 
flung himself out of the room without another word. 
Aunt Charlotte shed a few tears over Beatrice 
and kissed her and bemoaned the hard fate that 
separated them, with a great deal more fuss than 
little Dora thought necessary ; but she tried not to 
listen, and after a while she too stole away and left 
them alone together. 

Then Aunt Charlotte launched out into thoughts 
and opinions which we need not mention here, 
but which would have been a great deal better 



left unsaid ; and which, had Beatrice's true friends 
heard, they too would have thought it best that she 
and her aunt should be separated. But the words 
had been spoken, and had left an influence behind 
them, and an impression on Beatrice's mind that 
she could riot shake off ; though she knew all the 
while that Aunt Charlotte's ad vice was not good, 
and that it would not be well to follow it. 

The next day the children bade good-bye to 
their old house : and the last thing they saw as 
they drove away from the door was Aunt Charlotte 
just outside, alternately waving her handkerchief 
towards them, and applying it to her eyes. 

The journey under Harriet's care was accom- 

Jlished in safety without any adventure whatever, 
ohn met them at the station, and gave them a 
warm welcome. 

The Lodge was not far off, only a few minutes' 
walk, John said ; so the two younger children each 
seized a hand of their brother, while Beatrice fol- 
lowed behind with Harriet : which arrangement 
you may be sure did not tend to put that young 
lady in a good humour. John stopped, however, 
and called her to him, as they turned a comer of 
the road. 

" See, Beatrice," he said, as he let go WUlie's 
hand and took hers, *' yonder is your new home ; 
we shall be there in a minute now." 

" That ! " exclaimed Beatrice, and there was an 
unmistakable sound of disgust in the tone, for she 
had been picturing something very different £rom 
the modest little dwelling that presented itself to 
her view. 

" Yes, that is Meriton Lodge," said John with 
a half laugh, and yet with a somewhat uncom- 
fortable feeling, for he knew Beatrice was disap- 
pointed; "you did not imagine it so small, 
perhaps. But it is a very happy little home to me, 
and I hope it will be to you." 

"Yes, it looks very smalL I don't think it 
can possibly hold us all." 

"Oh, yes, it will, with a little contrivance : but 
don't judge till you see." 

They had by this time reached the small garden 
in front of the house. John opened the gate, 
Willie and Dora ran up the gravel path, but 
Beatrice lingered. 

" Oh, Jobi," she whispered, clasping her hands 
round his arm, and there were sounds of tears in 
her voice, '* please love me, and be kind to me, 
as you used to be I " 

" You silly little Tricksie I " said John, as he 
stooped to kiss her, "what are you afraid of? You 
are all going to be my children now, and of course 
I shall love you and be kind to you." v 

But Beatrice was only half satisfied : she did 
not care to have the others included with herself, 
that was not at all what she meant ; however there 
was no time for more now, for Margaret stood at 
the door with a bright smile on her face ; and her 
fond sisterly kiss, and the loving clasp of her arms 
round Beatrice, might have told her tnat she would 
have plenty of love and kindness there. 
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Chapter XI.— First Impressions. 

** Oh, what a dear, pretty little room I " exclaimed 
Dora, as Margaret introduced the two girls to their 
bedroom. 

And indeed it did look nice and comfortable as 
loving hands could make it, with its clean white 
muslin curtains, snowy covers, and pretty flowered 
chintz bed-hangings, and a bookshelf filled with 
bright-looking volumes in the comer. 

Beatrice glanced round with an evident air of 
disatisfaction, but she said nothing ; and after a 
minute, with a little sigh of disappointment, Mar- 
garet shT\t the door and left them alone together. 
Then Beatrice spoke out. 
'' A pretty room indeed ! how could you say 
that, Dora ? Why, it is a rubbishly little place, 
not big enough to swing a cat round in ! '* 

*• Why, no, perhaps not," answered Dora with a 
roguish sort of smile; ''but then, you see, Bea- 
trice, you don't want to swing a cat round I I 
should pity poor pussy if you did." 

Beatrice did not deign to naiEe any reply to such 
a speedi, bat walked up to the window. Dora 
followed her. 

"Oh, there is a nice large garden; I am so 
glad, it will be a grand place to play in." 

'' But see how untidy and ill kept it is ! I won- 
der at Margaret having it like that ; she might 
have managed to have it set to rights, one would 
think." 

" Why, I think you blame Maxgaret for every- 
thing, Beatrice. Tlie garden is very nice as it is ; 
all the nicer I think, tl^n if it had been trim and 
proper, so that we might hardly move about in it." 
** Oh, yes, it is all very well for you to think ^o, 
Dora ; you can't feel the difference as I can, of 
course you don't understand a bit," she added — 
her usual remark. 

Dora said no more, but busied herself with taking 
off her jacket and hat, and brushing her hair 
smooth. When she had finished her simple pre- 
parations and was ready to go, she hesitated a 
little, and then she went up to Beatrice, who still 
stood by the window just as she had come in, and 
laid her hand kindly on her arm. 

** Please, Beatrice dear," she said softly, " I un- 
derstand more than you think. I know this is not 
like our own dear home ; but still it is the next 
l>est thing ; and I am sure both John and Mar- 
garet love us dearly ; and don't you think we ought 
to try to be as bright as we can ? I think mamma 
would have wished it, " she added, in a lower tone. 

Beatrice made a gesture of impatience ; she was 
not going to be taken to task by a little child like 
X>ora ; she was above that, she hoped ! 

* * Go away, Dora, and leave me to myself, " she 
^aid quite roughly, ** for you don't know what you 
^re talking about." 

The tears came into the child's eyes, but she 
^aid nothing, only stole softly away, lea ving her 
lister to the solitude she wished. 

It was not for long, though ; she had hardly got 



back into the train of thought that Dora had in- 
terrupted, when the door opened and Harriet came 
in. 

'' Why, Miss Beatrice, my dear," she exclaimed, 
holding up her hands in astonishment, "what- 
ever are you dreaming about ? Why, you have 
not even taken off your hat, and them all waiting 
tea. for you downstairs. Oh, fie, missie ; I ex- ' 
pected better behaviour from you than this." . 

Harriet forbore to say more, for she could not 
help noticing the cloud on Beatrice's face ; but she 
proceeded to make the young lady presentable, ^^ 
and she was almost passive in her hands. 

** I should have thought you would have been in 
that big hurry to get downstairs, Miss Beatrice," 
she said at last, " to see your little nephew. I've 
seen him, and a beautiful boy he is." 

Beatrice was awakened to a slight expreoion of 
interest at last. 

** I had forgotten him. Tes, I should like to 
see him. But I dare say Margaret puts him before 
everybody ; and she won't care a bit for us when 
baby is there," and she relapsed into her old in- 
difference. 

Harriet was provoked, and spoke her mind more 
plainly than was wise. 

** Child, I am surprised at you ! I am indeed. 
Is this the way to take a trial that is neither your 
fault nor any one else's ? What would the poor 
mistress have thought to see you going on in this 
way? But it's aU selfishness, that's what it is. 
You think you have the whole brunt of it to bear, 
and never cast a thought of what it must be to 
Master John to have us all here in his cosy little 
home. There's a text in the Bible that tells us 
we are not to look only on our own things, but on 
other people's too. If you would practise that a 
Uttle more it would be better for you and every 
one else. There I you are ready at last ; so go, 
and don't keep them waiting any longer." 

" Things are indeed alter«l when a servant can 
scold me like this," said Beatrice, wilh what she 
meant to be a glance of withering scorn, but which 
was only a look of ill-temper ; and she left the 
room. 

But before she had gone many steps, Harriet 
ran after her. 

** Forgive me, missie I it was foolish and wrong 
to speak as I did." 

" Then take care you don't do it again," was the 
haughty reply. *' I am still Miss Erskine, though 
we have come down in the world." 

"Why, Beatrice, we were just wondering what 
had become of you," was John's remark when she 
entered the parlour below ; ** the children are half 
famished, 'and are quite tired of waiting ; so come 
to the table at once." 

** I want to see baby, John ; where is he ? " and 
she glanced round the room, but little Bertie was 
not visible. 

" You shall fee him after tea, dear," said Mar- 
garet gently ; ** and if you like you shall come and 
help me to put him to bed.*' 
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**I should like to 
eagerly. 



do that, too,'' said Dora 



II 



Well, well," said John, "attend now to the 
business in hand, namely, making a good tea ; 
that small urchin can wait very well until after- 
wards. Now we are a happy family party," he 
added with a bright smile as they all took their 
seats. 

Beatrice thawed a little over the operation of 
undressing the tiny Bertie ; but it was Dora who 
laughed and played with him, and tossed him up 
and down in her arms. 

Every one was glad when bed-time came 
and the first evening was over ; when another day 
came they would feel more settled. Margaret 
went to see the two girls after they were in bed. 
Her warm good-night kiss was not responded to 
as warmly by Beatrice ; but when she went round 
to Dora's s'de, the little girl half rose, and throw- 
ing her arms round her neck, gave her a loving 
squeeze. 

** Dear sister Margaret," she whispered, ** I am 
going to love you very hard." 

Harriet was waiting outside the bedroom door 
when Margaret came out 

**Miss Margaret dear— leastways Mrs. John," 
she began in a half whisper, ** I couldn t help 
coming. I hope you don't mind ; but I could not 
leave my young ladies, so it was no use trying." 

'* There was no need to try, Harriet," answered 
Margaret, i^ith that genial smile which won every- 
body ; ** we are very glad to have you here," 

** It is good of you to say that, my dear. I 
won't be any trouble, and I'll help you all I can. 
The old Missie used to say I was a comfort to her, 
and may be I shall a little bit to you." 

'* I am sure you will ; why I shall not feel half 
the responsibility with you here, Harriet ; you can 
help me in many little matters that it would not 
do to trouble the master with." 

Marg;aret's words, and the kind grasp of the 
hand witji which she bade her good night, made 
Harriet feel happy and at home at once. 

Chapter XII.— On the Kitchen Table 
The next morning jane, the young servant, had 
taken Bertie out for his usual walk ; Harriet was 
upstairs making the beds; and Margaret herself 
was busy over some necessary household work in 
the kitchen, when the outer kitchen door opened, 
and a bright face peeped in. 

*'I thought I should find you here, Margaret. 
May I come in?" 

** Yes, come along. Ella. I am busy, you see, 
but that does not matter." 

** I see," said the new-comer ; and a tall girl of 
fifteen came forward and perched herself on one 
end of the table, where Margaret was making a 
pie for dinner at the other. 

** Did the new arrivals come last night as ex- 
pected, then ? ' 

*' Uh, yes, of course. Beatrice and Willie and 
I>ora, all came. ** 



** And how do you like them ? " ques»tioned the 
young girl, leaning forward and trying to look into 
Margaret's eyes that she might gain a better 
answer than her words ; but Margaret's eyes were 
bent on her paste-board, and she was no wiser. 

'* That is hardly a fair question after so short an 
acquaintance," said Margaret lightly. " I shall be 
better able to tell you in a week's time." 

** I think I know what that means. However, 
I have come to call on them ; mother said I might ; 
and I have tidied myself up on purpose." 

** You won't be tidy long though, Ella, if you 
sit there; see, your jacket has a large patch of 
flour on the sleeve already." 

*' Oh, that doesn't matter a bit ; it will soon 
brush off again ; and I dearly love to sit here. 
But oh, dear, I have quite forgotten my gloves ! 
isn't that a pity?" and Ella Dalton looked down 
on the small brown hands that lay in her lap with 
quite a comical look of dismay. 

Margaret could not help laughing. 

** It would not be you if you did not forget 
something ; but you really present quite a respect- 
able appearance this morning in spite of the gloves. 
You ought to have come to the firont door like a 
proper young lady." 

" Oh, no, I like the back much the best ; it 
seems more friendly. Besides, I must have you 
to introduce me, Margaret" 

** You will have to wait awhile then, for dinner 
is too important a matter to be neglected." 

"All right, I can wait ; I am in no hurry. I 
like to watch you, Margaret, you are so clever. I 
often tell mother I learn a great deal by looking at 
you, and I shall turn out a grand housekeeper 
some day. 

" How is your mother, dear ? " 

** Oh, much as usual. She is never very first- 
rate, yoa know ; but she is downstairs this morn- 
ing, or I could not have been spared. " 

♦'And the babies?" 

"Oh, the dear little twins ! fat and jolly as 
ever, and they grow more alike every day. Even 
mother hardly knows them one from another. 
Jemmie can just manage to toddle ; but Sammie 
has not the slightest notion. Mother put her 
down on the floor yesterday, thinking it was 
Jemmie, and she just toppled over." 

" When do you think they will be old enough to 
be called by their proper names ?" 

*' Never, I should think. Father called them 
Sammie and Jemmie long before they had Cathe- 
rine and Mary, and Sammie and Jemmie they will 
continue to be. We had such fun yesterday. We 
borrowed old Daniel Foster's donkey with the 
panniers, and put a baby on each side, and went 
off a long way into the woods to gather prim- 
roses. It was so jolly I " 

"What ! the baskets old Daniel takes his vege- 
tables about in ? They would not be over clean, 
I think." 

" Oh, it did not hurt the little darlings. I 
think Bertie put in a shawl, or something of that 
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sort, and they were none the worse. They were 
well packed with bunches of primroses when we 
came back. We did all enjoy it so ! " 

Just then there was a patter of footsteps, and 
the door was once more pushed open, and Willie 
appeared. 

"Please, Margaret, may I "he ¥ras be- 
ginning, but he stopped short when he saw that 
Margaret was not alone, and was about to run 
away again, when his sister called : 

" Come here, Willie. What is it you want ? " 

•* I was going to ask," said Willie eagerly, ** if 
I might mend the summer-house at the end of 
the garden ; it is quite tumbling down, Margaret" 

" Yes, dear, I know : but I think you have set 
yourself a hopeless task. But you may do what- 
ever you like in the garden. It is sadly neg- 
lected, but John has neither time nor money to 
spend on it. This is Ella Dalton, Willie ; a very 
old friend of mine." 

** I shoiUd think so, or you would not let her 
be there." 

Ella laughed, and put out the gloveless hand, 
which was taken and shaken heartily. 

*• Have you any brothers ? ** Willie asked. 

"Brothers! I should just think sol How 
many are there, Margaret ? " 

' * Nay, you ought to know better than I do," 
said Margaret, laughing ; ** you must count them 
up. 

** Well then," and Ella passed them off on her 
fingers as she mentioned the names, "there's 
Tom, to begin with, then there's Alfred and 
Harry, and Ben and Joe, and little Pat, six. I 
thought there were six. 

•* And how many girls ? " 

•* Me and Pug, and Sammie and Jemmie." 

Willie looked a little mystified, till Ella ex- 
plained. 

" We always call them so, but they are girls all 
the same ; and Joe goes by the name of Sadly, be- 
cause he is so much like a giil." 

"You must be a funny lot," said Willie, ad- 
siiringly. • 

** I dare say we are, but I never thought about 
it" 

" Now really, children, I must send one of you 
away ; you are hindering me." 

" I'm going, Margaret I must see after that 
summer-house; only," turning to Ella, *• will you 
come into the garden before you go away ? " 

Ella answer^ him by an emphatic nod. 

"That's a nice boy," she remarked, when he 
had disappeared. 

The next interruption came from the other side 
of the kitchen. 

Willie had not long been gone, when another 
little head appeared at the other door. 

"Margaret," said Dora, "may I go out to 
Willie? He is in the garden, and he seems so 
busy, I should like to help him." 

" Yes, surely, Dora, dear ; go about where you 
like. Will not Beatrice go wiSi you ? " 



" Oh, no. Beatrice is writing to Aunt Char- 
lotte, and she says I am disturbing her ; and 
Willie and the sunshine look so pleasant, my feet 
ache to go out too." 

"Thtn let them go, by all means," answered 
Margaret, with a bright smile. "We shall be 
coming to Beatrice in a minute or two now." 

" Oti, you little darling I I must give you a hug !" 
exclaimed Ella, jumping down from the table, 
running up to Dora, and throwing her arms round 
her. "You are a little bit bigger than Pug, but 
you Mrill be such a nice companion for her." 

" Who is Pug ? it sounds like a dog. Miss 
Stewart once had a little dog called Pug.°' 

" Oh, but this is not a dog ; she is my little 
sister. Father called her so because her nose was 
puggish when she was a baby ; it isn't now, but 
the name sticks to her all the same. She is a 
bonnie little person, is Pug; is she not, Mar- 
garet?" 

. " Yes, dear ; and I hope she and Dora will be 
good friends. But my pie is finished now, Ella, 
so we will go into the parlour." 

" Very well ; I am ready." 

"Hardly yet. Here is this white floury 
patch on your arm, and another on the skirt of 
your dress, which will be all the better for a 
brush. I don't think the kitchen table the most 
suitable place in the world for a young lady in her 
better garments." 

" Oh, never mind 1" exclaimed Ella, while she 
stood to be brushed. "I really can'i be proper ! 
I shall never get up the amount of respect for my 
clothes which I ought to have. But I did try to 
make myself decent to-day, Margaret, because I 
wanted to make a good impression. " 

" You will do very nicely, Ella dear, " Margaret 
said, as she set her hat straight on her head, 
and pulled out the bow^ of her scarf. "I too 
want you to make a good impression, and I think 
you will. Now let us go." 

Beatrice was busy writing at the end of the 
table ; but she laid down her pen when her sister 
entered the room, and drew the blotting paper 
over the sheet, that no one might see what she 
had written. 

Margaret noticed the action, but she said 
nothing ; only gave a little sigh over the want of 
trust it implied. 

Beatrice looked a little surprised to see Ella 
Dalton, whom Margaret again introduced as an 
old friend. She leaned back in her chair, and 
did not say much ; and Ella, who had soon 
jumped into an acquaintance with the other two, 
found her far more difficult of access. 

At last Margaret proposed that they should 
have a wedk together ; it was such a fine morning 
that it was almost a shame to stay in the house. 

"I am writing to Aunt Charlotte," answered 
Beatrice, without moving. 

" So I see, dear ; but the post does not go out 
until half-past five ; there will be plenty of time 
to finish your letter after dinner, will there nat^ 
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And Ella cannot be spared to come again in the 
afternoon. ** 

Beatrice did not answer, bat slowlv began to 
pack up her writing materials, with a look on her 
face which showed she did it with great reluctance ; 
and that she thought it was an immense sacrifice 
that was required of her. 

" Don't go, Beatrice, my dear, if you don't wish 
it.** 

'* Oh, yes, Kargaret, I am going. It shall 
never be said that the first thing you told me to 
do, I was disobedient. Aunt Charlotte must 
wait." 

"Yes, until after dinner," answered Margaret, 
pleasantly ; for she was determined not to notice 
the ill temper. ''Fresh air and a brisk walk 
will do you go^od," 

*< Indeed I hope it will I" exclaimed Ella in- 
dignantly, as the door closed behind Beatrice. 
"Why, Margaret I" 

But she was stopped by a gentle kiss on her 
forehead. 

'* Do not judge her yet, Ella. Let us lore her 
and be kind to her. You can help me a great 
deal if you will.** 

'' But, Margaret, I don't at all like such ways 1 
For you— you to be treated so I If I didn't 
know that she could not withstand your influence 
long, I ^ould be quite angry ! " 

** There is no need, Ella. But I want her to 
make a friend of you, if she will not of me." 



THE DAISY, 

About two months ago, when the days were 
very short and dark, when everything had a 
wintry look, and no bird but Robin Redbreast 
ever tried to sing, I met a little boy on the road, 
taking care of his baby brother. When we had 
talked together a little bit> he looked round on 
the brown fields wistfiiUy, and said, ** I sAa/i be 
glad when the flowers come back again. ** 

Well the flowers are beginning to come back 
again now, and many, many^ children are glad. 

Yes, the flowers are beginning to come back 
again. There are snowdrops and crocuses Iq 
nearly every garden, and only yesterday, not fat 
from the road where the boy and I talked to- 
' gather, I found first a bit of chickweed, then a 
dandelion, and at last, what pleased me most of 
all, a dear little d^isy. 

Oh ! it is pleasant to feel the spring coming ! 
^ some one says that little children feel it down to 
the very tips of their fingers ; do you ? We shall 
soon have to think of those beautifiil words, ** Lo, 
the winter is past, the rain is over and gone ; the 
flowers appear on the earth, the time of the sing- 
ing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle 
^ dove is heard in our land. " I hope you will all 
^ have a very happy spring, and that you wiU often 
think of Him who makes the little birds so happy 



and the flowers so beautiftil and sweet ; all tlie 
lovely things He has made will seem to you more 
lovely when you remember Him amidst them alL 

I know why jnany children do not like to re* 
member God. It is because He is so holy, aiul 
they feel that they are very sinful, so they think 
He cannot really love them. Ah, sach childicD 
forget that there is a way to. be saved from as. 
They forget how the Lord Jesus Christ left His 
throne in heaven and came to live in this world, 
and how the Lord *' laid upon Him the iniqnity 
of us all." 

Surely those children, those people are tk 
happiest who know that God loves them ; thit 
the Lord Jesus Christ is their friend ; that He 
has washed them from their sins in His precious 
blooo; and has prepared for them a glorious home 
in heaven. Such people can say with St. Jolm, 
'* We love Him, because He first loved va/' and 
when they walk abroad in the bright spring-tiiDe 
and see the blue sky with its snowy donds, the 
green fields, and trees, and hedges, the glitteiing 
streams, and all the many-coloured flowers, thdr 
hearts are filled with joy and admiration ; thej 
feel with David, ** Thou, Lord, hast made me glid 
through Thy works ; I will rejoice in givii^ praise 
for the operation of Thy hands," and they look 
forward with joy unspeakable to ** the better 
land,** where 

'* Everlasting sprine abides. 
And never-witnermg flowers ; " 

that glorious land to which their Lord will take 
them when their short life here is over. 

I want you all to be amone those happy people, 
and I know that every one of you may if yon only 
will, for God Himself hath said, " I love them 
that love Me ; and those that seek Me early shaO 
find Me." "Ask, and it shall be given yoo; 
seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it g^aH be 
opened unto yon.'* 

I was going to tell you something about tlie 
daisy, "niat one I saw grew in a sheltered piict 
by the hedge side ; its stalk was very short, as if 
it had been afraid of venturing too £u-, but 6t31 
it had pushed its way up through the dark ^irtlii 
and it was looking forth so humbly and tmsdlnOji 
that it must have been a cold heart that could not 
love the little flower. I thought as I passed it of 
those pretty lines :— 



I 



" Not worlds on worlds in phalanx deep, 
Need we to prove that God is here ; 
The Daisy, first from Nature's sleep, 
Tells or His hand in lines as dear.*' 

A phalanx means a body of several thoosaai 
soldiers, all banded together so closely as to make 
it almost impossible for an enemy to break 
through. Now, you know the Bible often call 
the stars " the host of heaven," or "the arn^of 
heaven,** and they seem to be set together 
thickly in the sky, as to present a ** deep phaltnt* 
all around our world. And when we seethe** 
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twinkling brightly on a fin© night, they remind us 
of their Maker ; ** the heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work." But the poet says that the little daisy, 
just waking up from its winter's sleep, " showeth 
His handiwork " as cleverly as they, and I think 
the poet is right. 

Did you ever examine a daisy ? I suppose you 
have ail admired the dark gieen leaves which 
spring up close to the root, the '*wiry" flower 
stem, the little green cup underneath the " crim- 
son-tipped** rays, and the golden eye within. 
There are generally several flower-stems from each 
root, some with the bud quite closed, some with 
the white and crimson just showing above the 
green, and some with open flowers. All these 
are curious and beautifiil, but there are more 
curious things in a daisy than those. 

I^t us tsSce a full-blown flower, and pull out 
one of the white rays. There is something like 
a little yellow bristle at the bottom of it; our 
eyes are not good enough to see what it is, but 
if we help them with a magnifying-glass, we shall 
find that there is a flower there, although not a 
very perfect one, and there is one like it at the 
bottom of every ray. But that yellow eye in the 
middle of the daisy is formed of perfect little 
flowers ; pull a few out, one by one : there are 
more than a hundred of them, and each is a beau- 
tiful flower, a little golden vase. I let some of 
the girls in my class look at one through a micro- 
scope which magnifies very much, and they thought 
it was like a beautiful yellow lily, all sparkling 
with honey-dew. 

Did you ever notice a daisy towards evening, 
or just before a shower? The rain or dew would 
soon fill those golden cups and spoil the flower, 
so the daisy is taught to fold up its white rays 
until they meet in a point at the centre, and form 
a little pent-house, like an Indian wigwam, to 
keep its treasures safe and dry. When the sun 
comes forth again, the white rays soon unfold, 
and the whole flower seems to rejoice. 

There are not many daisies blown yet, but soon 
there will be many thousands. 

I scarcely know a prettier sight than a bit of 
short grass by a road-side, covered over by myriads 
of daisies, all looking up earnestly to the siin at 
noon, and seeming to reflect his image. God 
means us to learn something from every flower, 
here is a lesson from the daisy. Let us so look up 
to Jesus, ** the Sun of Righteousness ; " let us so 
reflect His image in our hearts. If we love Him 
much, if we think much about Him, we shall grow 
more and more like Him in our thoughts and 
feelings; that is what I call "reflecting in our 
hearts." And if we do so, we shall soon join a 
great multitude (of which a company ol happy 
looking daisies always reminds me), a multitude 
tbat have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb, that know no 
sorrow, nor doubt, nor fear, that see His face, 
and bear His name in their foreheads. Try to 



grow like Jesus, dear children ; whatever your 
wo rk may be, in your own homes, in the school- 
room, the field, or the factory, try to do it **as 
unto Him," remembering that He has appointed 
it. Strive against your sins in His strength, put 
your whole trust in Him, and it shall be well 
with you now, and through the endless ages of 
eternity. 

B. D. H. 



THE CUCKOO. 

By thje Author of "Pet*s Difficulties.* 

How every one loves to hear the simple song of 
the cuckoo ! Not only because of its singular, and 
single note, from whence it derives its name, but 
also because it makes its appearance amongst us in 
the charming season of early spring. 

" Delightful visitant ! with thee, 

I hail the time of flowers. 
And hear the sound of music sweet 

From birds among the bowers. 
The schoolboy, wandering through the wood. 

To pull the primrose gay. 
Startles thy curious voice to hear, 

And imitates thy lay." 

But many who have heard the cuckoo's cry, have 
never seen the bird itself, so I will just describe it. 
It is termed by naturalists cucuius canonis; and is 
about the size of a missel-thrush, though from the 
large quantity of its feathers, it appears, when 
perched on a tree-top, as laige as a pigeon. The 
general colour of the bird is a bluish grey, deepen- 
ing over the wings. The wider part of the body, 
and the thighs, fade off into a whitish hue, with 
bars of a darker colour. The tail is almost black, 
with a few spots of pure white. The bill is about 
as long as the head, with a very capacious 
"stretdi," and of a very dark brown, with yel- 
low at the base, and an orange-red gape. Round 
the eyes, which are of a soft gamboge-yellow, is a 
rim of bright orange. The legs and feet are lemon- 
coloured. 

Many plants have been named after the cuckoo,, 
on account of their being in flower about the same 
time that the bird makes its appearance, such as 
the cuckoo-pint, or arum; the cuckoo-flower, or 
lady's smock ; and a frothy substance, found on 
blades of grass and rushes, enclosing a young insect^ 
is familiarly called by children, cuckoo-spit. In 
Greece the young fig and the cuckoo had the same 
name, coccux — because the fruit was always just 
forming when the bird arrived. 

The cuckoo stays but a short time with us, in 
England. It comes to us from the beginning of 
April to the first week in May, and leaves us, in 
July and August, with the exception of a few soli- 
tary individuals, who come sooner, and linger 
later. Thus the poet in his addtos&Xj^'CEA. ^s^^<aK» 
says, 
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What time the daisy decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year ? 

^ What time the pea puts on the bloonit 
Thou fliest thy vocal vale 
An annual guest in other lauds, 
Another spring to hail." 

And ^ith equal truth on this point, speak the 
old doggrel lines, 

" In April, come he will , 
In May, ne sings all day, 
In Tune, he changes his tune. 
In July, ofif he'll fly, 
In August, go he must." 

The well-known call of the cuckoo was long 
supposed to be peculiar to the cock bird ; but 
modern observers incline to the belief that the note 
is common to both sexes, though it may be pos- 
sessed in a greater degree by the one thaa the 
other. The common couplet among the country 
pe^^ple in some parts of Yorkshire seems to con- 
firm this opinion. 

<*The cuckoo is a pretty bird, and sings as she 
flies. 
She brings us good news, and tells us no lies," 

Unlike all other birds, except one in America, 
the cuckoo never hatches her own eggs, nor rears 
her own young ones. 

How then does she manage ? 

Why, by coolly laying, or putting her efi:g, into 
the nest of some other and lesser bird ! Her egg 
is small, considering her size, not exceeding that 
of the skylark ; were it larger it would be readily 
detected in the nest of the hedge-sparrow, titlark, 
robin, wagtail, red warbler, or oth^ bird, into 
which it is thrust without leave. ■• On the other 
hand, were it put into the nest of the thrush, or 
blackbird, the young unfledged offspring would 
most likely be unceremoniously kicked out as soon 
as he showed his face.' 

Not more than one cuckoo egg has ever been 
found in a nest at a time, from which it is supposed 
that she either distributes her favour pretty widely, 
or that many of her eggs are destroyed by the real 
owners of the nest. Sometimes she exchanges 
her egg for the one already there, taking that away, 
and substituting hers in its place ; when this is not 
the case, the rightful eggs are frequently hatched 
at the same time as the young intruder, and then 
the capacious **gape " of the young cuckoo gets 
everything, and the proper natives of the nest are 
either starved, or tilted out to die of cold as well 
as hunger ! Shameful, is it not ? 

The care bestowed upon the young cuckoo by 
its foster-parents is truly remarkable, and the 
curious instinct which prompts them to feed the 
young fellow on larvae of insects, while they them- 
selves eat seeds, is not less so. A cuckoo that 
was found just feathered in a nest, was taken from 
thence, and placed in a cage, con'^aining a hen 



canary. When the prpperfood for it, small cater- 
pillars, etc., was provided, the canary fed its young 
charge with that, although she herself kept to the 
hemp-seed, etc, to which she had been accus* 
tomed. 

A gentleman relates an instance of a pair of 
wrens nursing a young cuckoo. A pair of wrens 
well known in the garden, had built their nest 
in the thatch of a wood-house, immediately OTer 
the doorway. The cottager, aware of the shy 
habits of the little birds, lu^ on two occasions onlj 
introduced his flnger into the nest. The first time, 
he ascertained the presence of eggs. The second 
time, he found young birds, more than one little 
mouth, encountering his finger. Two or three 
days afterwards, a young bird was found on the 
floor of the wood-house, immediately under the 
nest, which proved to be a cuckoo. Nothing was 
seen of any little wrens, but it was suggested ai 
probable that the cat might have appropriated 
them, when tumed out from above, for her ovd 
especial use. An attempt was made to replace 
the foundling, but the nest was no longer able to 
contain its late overgrown occupant. Thebiid 
was, therefore, put into a cage, and suspended 
from the branch of an apple-tree close by, nJKtt 
which the wrens, without loss of time, remed 
their parental offices ; and 1 had the pleasoii ^ 
seeing them employed incessantly, in feedi^ai(tf 
insatiable ttestling, which was then about tea^Sgi 
old, and at least Jour times as largt sis eit^-<i( 
its tiny protectors I '. ^'!^ 

But though the cuckoo will, when it csun, Jjlie 
the care of its offspring to others, it not.m^ 
ouently hovers about the neighbourhood, (Q itt 
that thev perform their duty ; and in a few ..Id- 
stances has been known to take upon itself the 
task of feeding the nestlings. It is pleasant to be 
able to notice one good point in its character ; ^ 
I cannot jastify its dishonest practice of bringiog 
up its family at the expense of its industrious 
neighbours ; and only trust that none of my readeis 
will ever defraud their fellow-creatures, by im- 
posing obligations on others which they ooght 
themselves to discharge. 



THE CHILDREN'S SERVICE 

At St. Katherine Cree Church, LeadenhaH 
Street i on Sunday afternoon, April 3, at half -past 
three o'clock ; sermon by the Editor, who will be 
glad to speak to any Sunshine friends, before or 
after the service. 



EDITIORIAL NOTICES. 

Many thanks for flowers and cards. We pri^ 
all loving mementoes. Canvassing bills can always 
bcj had by any dear friend who desires to extend 
the circulation of Sunshine. Letters are to b* 
addressed, the Rev. Dr. Whittemore, i lA, Patei* 
noster Row, London. Letters on business mtft 
be sent to Mr. W. Poole, the Publish r. 
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ZOE. 

A Story of Irish Life. 

Bj the Author of "Links of Kindness," 

Chapter XII.— Working at the Causeway. 
Jack bad found mems of goic^ orei early one 
moiDiug to lonismoie bc^ie the others were 
Keftdy to accompui; dim. 

When he entered Maude's boudoir, he found her 



in dose conclave with her Gitfaet. There was an 
idea for a monieot of denj^ng hint admission, but 
on his promising not to divulge any secrets he 
might hear, ontilMr. Cliflord himself had spolcen 
of It, he was allowed to remain. 

A pocket-knife and a piece of wood occupied 
his fingers, but his attention was wholly given to 
what Maude and her father were saying. He did 
not comprehend the whole of taeir mes.ois.'^^ 
which increased bis cuiiOA'.']. , 
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said, ** The coach will soon be passing the gate, I 
must be off if I am to meet Mr. Cox," and kissing 
his daughter and asking if she had everything 
round her that she needed, he left the room. 

As soon as his uncle was gone, Jack's tongue 
was loosened, and he began to question his cousin 
about the subject of her conversati' n. 

** What is uncle going to do ? who is Mr. Cox ? 
what was he saying about making the channel 
run another way ? " To all of which questions 
Maude gave responses wholly unsatisfactory to 
the inquirer. 

About half an hour later Zoe came over with 
Mrs. Stewart ; Mrs. Stewart remained downstairs 
awhile with Mrs. Clifford, and Zoe ran up to the 
boudoir. 

*' I know a secret ! " cried Jack, as soon as ever 
Zoe opened the door. 

** Come now, Jack ! " Maude remonstrated, 
"honour bright. You were allowed to remain in 
the council-room, you should show yourself 
worthy of the honour." 

**And so I will," replied Jack indignantly. 
''Do you think I am going to repeat what I 
heard? Not for the world and I don't want 
your exhortations. Miss Maude, to keep me silent. 
But I do know a secret, Zoe, for all that, some- 
thing that I'm not going to tell you." 

Zoe looked beseechingly to Maude for an ex- 
planation of the mystery ; she would have given 
almost anything: she possessed to know what 
Jack's secret was. Before Maude had time to 
speak again, and rebuke Jack and console Zoe, 
' the sound of footsteps coming down the passage 
arrested their s^ttention. 

" That's uncle's foot," said Jack, "but who is 
with him? Is it Mr. Co— ?" 

Maude shook her head disapprovingly, and 
just then Mr. Clifford and his companion entered 
the room. 

"Been telling tales, eh, Jack?" was the first 
thing he inquired of his nephew. 

" Not let out a word," replied the boy. 

"As near as possible," said Zoe. 

** No, you wicked little thing, I told you no- 
thitig, though you were dying to know," returned 
Tack, seizing Zoe*s curls like a pair of reins in his 
hand, and making her turn round in rather a rough 
fashion. 

** Mind your manners, sir," said Mr. Clifford, 
making him let go. " What will Mr. Cox think 
of our northern politeness ? " and he proceeded to 
introduce that gentleman to his daughter, 

"Now, Maude, my dear," he said, " I want 
you to explain to Mr. Cox how much we wish to 
have our two islands united, and try to persuade 
him to put aside the difficulties his imagination 
has conjured up. Your mother and aunt have 
failed in their endeavour to do this." 

Mr. Cox was an engineer of reputation whom 

Mr. Clifford had requested to come down and 

give his opinions about the proposed embankment 

Between Innismorc and Innis Hedar. Mr. Clif- 



ford had pointed out the principal features of the 
place, and the chief difficulties which would lie in 
the way of making a mound across. That strong 
determined channel running its steady course right 
between the islands was a difficulty which could 
be got over, Mr. Cox said, in only one way. 
There must be at least one arch built, and pro- 
bably two, he said, to allow the water to run its 
accustomed course. To attempt to force such a 
flow of water into another bed, was in his opinion 
quite out of the question. 

"Papa thinks it can be done," said Maude 
confidently, when Mr. Cox had finished his ex- 
planation. 

"And I have no doubt your papa is right in 
most things that he undertakes and considers," 
replied Mr. Cox, "but this is a technical matter, 
and the sort of thing I have studied all my life ; 
it is natural that I should know more about it than 
even a cleverer person who has only given it his 
casual reflection." 

" But uncle has lived all his life here, and he 
knows all the shallows, and sandbanks, and 
channels in the bay, " Jack interposed, * * and," he 
added, " I'd lay any wager uncle's right." 

" Be quiet, you impudent fellow ; who asked 
your opinion ? " said his uncle, not altogether dis- 
pleased with the warmth with which the boy took 
up his side of the question. 

"Young gentleman," Mr. Cox asked quietly, 
"have you ever tried to make a play causeway 
across one of those channels that I see out there, 
when the tide has been coming in ? I lived by 
the seaside when I was a boy, and had some work 
of that kind, and I remember it." 

** Oh, haven't I just made embankments ! " 
cried Jack. " It's rare fun, and Zoe, and Agnes, 
and Kate, and all of us work at them. We attd 
once force one of those old channels to make a 
new bed for ibelf, didn't we, Zoe ? " 

" Indeed we did," replied Zoe, with emphasis. 
"And how long did the channel follow the 
new course ? " inquired Mr. Cox. 

* * Oh, not very long ; that is to say, I don't 
know," replied Jack, less triumphantly; "but 
then, we didn't stick to it ; we forgot all about 
it. Uncle would never leave off working at his 
till he was sure about it. But it's great fun cutting 
off a channel ; will you come down and see us do 
it?" 

"Nothing I should like better," replied Mr. 
Cox. 

The tide was dead out ; the sands looked most 
inviting. Jack and Zoe asked leave to run down 
and begin the work at once. Mr. Clifford promised 
to come down presently with Mr. Cox ; Maude 
was to accompany them in her garden chair. 

Jack and Zoe worked with all their energy, and 
before long Kate and Amy joined them. They 
had been walking along their own shore, and 
wishing to know what Jack and Zoe were so 
eagerly employed at, hailed a fisherman who was 
near, and who put them across the channel in his 
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boat. When Jack explaiTidd to them the import- 
ance of the midertaking,othe two girls ran up to 
the work-shed and brought down their spades and 
wheelbarrows, as eager as Jack himself was to 
convince Mr. Cox that their uncle's plan was 
feasible. 

Mr. Clifford and Mr. Cox soon made their ap- 
pearance, Mr. Clifford carefully pushing along 
Maude's garden-chair himself. The children 
scarcely looked up from their work to greet them ; 
they dug the sand and filled their wheelbarrows, and 
heaped up the mound they had formed across the 
shallow channel, without giving themselves a 
moment's rest. Zoe worked as though her very 
life depended on it. Maude encouraged them 
with her words, and kept a look-out, telling them 
when she began to observe a little turn in the flow 
of the water in the channel. 

At ' first it was almost imperceptible, then it 
decidedly was moving in from the ocean towards 
the land ; in a little while the channel evidently 
widened, and now it was no longer necessary for 
Maude to tell them what she saw, for the water 
was rising higher and higher against the side of 
the mound, where the children's attention was 
fixed. 

Mr. Cox was thoroughly interested ; the children, 
breathless almost with anxiety, widened their em- 
bankment as the channel breadthened, and load 
after load was thrown on to heighten it. Loud 
were the cries of delight when a fresh barrow-load 
was thrown on at some weak point, and the 
water, about to burst through the barrier, was 
baffled in its attempt 

** Hurrah ! " cried Jack, at last giving himself] 
time to pause and Took about him, " we've con- 
quered it now; see,Zo3, it is just going to cut 
its way round as it did before ; look, Amy, look 1 " 

The workers all paused and looked, resting for 
a moment on their spades. The advancing tide 
came steadily on and met the barrier ; the flow of 
water was turned, and went right back in the op- 
posite direction. A cry of triumph broke from 
the lips of the children ; they still watched, resting 
on their spades ; the tide advanced again, with a 
stronger rush this time, then it came stealthily 
round the two ends of the barrier, and before the 
children had had time to collect themselves, or 
offer any opposition, the water had quietly washed 
over the whole breadth, dragging down masses of 
the heaped up sand, and making it easy for the 
next wave to destroy the whole. In a few minutes 
the grand embankment was invisible. 

** Precisely so," said Mr, Cox, as he turned to 
follow Mr. Clifford, who now called to all the 
party to hasten home, for once that channel 
widened, he knew that all the others between 
where they were and the land were beginning to 
get uncomfortably broad. They only just had 
time to get dryshod to land. 

Mr. Cox left Innismore a few days later, 
having assured Mr. Clifford of his readiness to 
nndertake the work in the manner he had pro- 



posed. But the arches and all the mason work 
implied in Mr. Cox's plan, which only experienced 
hands could do, was impracticable in the place and 
circumstances. 

Still Mr. Clifford did not feel at all inclined to 
give up his plan. 

" We'll do it still," he said one day to Maude, 
"and simply by filling in the space between the 
islands, and forcing the channel to make itself 
another bed. Only we must not stop to look 
about us, as the children did, till we have it all 
made, and strengthened, and complete. It will 
be hard work, I know, but the thing is not 
impossible.*' 

Next day the work began. All the labourers 
from farm and garden were gathered in, and 
several extra hands besides. About a hundred 
barrows were kept in constant movement bringing 
down the stiff clay that was dug out of the side ot 
the island, where Mr. Clifford, for other reasons, 
had intended to make an excavation. From Innis 
Hedar, too, stones and earth were brought down ; 
and as the men dug, and wheeled, and threw in 
the stuff which was to form the beginning of the 
causeway, the scene became one of the greatest 
animation. 

The children, of course, were in a high state of 
excitement and delight, and not only they, but all 
the country round, the tenantry and others, took 
the greatest interest in its progress. With them, 
to t^e an interest meant something more than to 
look on or to inquire; they wished to lend 
a hand, and right merrily they did it. 

Almost before the break of day the sound of 
drums and fifes and blowing horns might be heard 
in the distance, and soon after the lodge gates 
would be called on to fly open for the admission 
of some four or five score of stout working men 
who had come, with their spades on their shoulders, 
to give a long day's work at the construction of the 
mound. Not a farthing of recompense would 
they accept ; only once or twice a day they took, 
with thanks, a drink of whisky and water to keep 
them fresh and fit for labour. And how they 
laboured 1 

Dividing themselves into two parties, one set 
would fill the barrows, while the others wheeled 
them ; then the fun was for the wheelers to run so 
quickly and upset their load as to be back before 
the fillers had had time to fill another barrow, or 
the fillers would get their part of the work done 
so quickly that they could rest on their spades and 
call out for the wheelers to come and take the 
load that was waiting for them. Then they 
would upbraid one another with laziness, and all 
the time keep up such fun and merriment and 
cheering that a stranger might have thought it was 
a festival that was going on, and not real hard 
labour. The children naturally took part in the 
excitement ; in fact it was impossible on the first 
day of the work to fix their attention to anything 
else, and Mrs. Stewart wisely gave a. ^VsaVfc. 
week's hoUdacj^. 
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All went on capitally for some lime, and from 
Innismore on one side, and Innis Hedar on the 
other, a long tongue of artificial land now pro- 
tected. But to cross over from one island to the 
other would have been a more difficult matter now 
than ever, for the nearer those two tongues 
approached, the stronger did the current of the 
interljing channel become. 

Dangerously strong it became at last for the 
safety of the work, and fast as the workmen threw 
in the clay and stones, faster still did the force of 
the current drag them from the place. 

" What if Mr. Cox were right after all ?" 

That question arose in more minds than one. The 
workmen were half afraid about the end of the 
undertaking; the children looked on with very 
aniious &ces, expressing their fears to one another, 
but always winding up by saying they were sure 
their Uncle Clifford was right. Maude entertained 
no doubt at all about the final success ; she said 
what her father resolved to do he always ended 
by doing ; but one and all watched the progress 
of the work with increasing anxiety. 

'* It is now or never," Mr. Clifford said one day 
to his men. '' The tides are at their lowest now, 
we must take advantage of this, and join the two 
mounds in one tide." 

More hands than ever came together on the 
critical day. Such a scene of eccitement and 
animation had never been witnessed along that 
shore before. Men, horses, wheel-barrows, carts, 
all might be seen rushing along the strand and the 
sands, with stones and with clay, and with every 
soit of stuff they could get to throw into the chasm 
and fill up the space. 

Truly the hearts of the workers were in their 
work, and yet there was only one, and that the 
directing mind, who believed in the possibility of 
the undertaking. His will should be carried out 
if human power could carry it out ; but now and 
again the men looked anxiously to where he stood, 
watching with an uneasiness that neither look nor 
word betrayed the sharp, strong struggle between 
man and nature. 

The critical moment was close at hand. The 
tide had turned, and was rising higher and higher 
at the ocean side, but the mound stood firm 
against its further progress, and the course of the 
channel in the inland bay was no broader or 
deeper thbu when the tide was at its lowest. The 
returning waters had been imable to find their ac- 
customed bed. 

The victory appeared sure, and a wild shout of 
triumph burst from the ranks of the workmen, as 
they rushed along the causeway with fresh material 
to strengthen the barrier for farther resistance. 

But now another cry was heard; it was Mr. 
Clifford's voice that rang high above the shouts of 
Uie men, and ** Off ! off ! '' he called to the men 
who were on the newly-made barrier that crossed 
the channers course, and ** Halt ! halt ! " he cried 
to those who were coming rushing on with loaded 
ifarrofFS, 



The call came just in time. Mr. Clifford's 
watchful eye had seen the bank begin to yield ; it 
was scarcely visible at first, but in a few seconds 
a wild rush of water had separated the two mounds, 
and, as if animated by a living spirit of vengeance, 
it tore madly at the work just completed, under- 
mining, destroying, and dragging away what it 
had cost so much pains and lalK)ur to construct. 

There was nothing to be done ; a groan ran 
through the ranks of the workmen now. It was 
a cutting disappointment. 

Mr. Clifford addressed them cheerfully. 

** Go to dinner now, boys," he said, ''and to- 
morrow let us meet again. We will do it in tO" 
morrow's tide." 

Next day they came again, and nothing daunted 
by the disappointment of the day before, they set 
to work more energetically than ever. Great as 
the destruction had been of the raised bank', the 
stones and heavy material bad not been dragged far 
from the spot ; the old material was quickly re- 
placed, and fresh stuff brought down and thrown 
in. A barrier, stronger and wider than the day 
before, was raised ; the tide rose at its appointed 
time, and the water pushed with its great force 
agamst it, but the bank held strong, and the 
channel, unable to run in its accustomed course, 
calmly gave up the contest ; it cut another way for 
itself through the neighbouring sands, and never 
afterwards recommenced the struggle. 

Innis Hedar and Innismore were united now ; 
nothing remained to be done but to strengthen 
the union. 



Chapter XIII.— Dick. 



« 



It's an awful pity/' said Jack as he and the 
girls sat after supper discussing the events of the 
day, ** that Dick was not here to see our triumph ; 
I wouldn't be him, and have missed the fun of 
our mound-making, not for all the Mont Blancs 
and Yungfraus in Switzerland. I say, Zoe, didn't 
they give a good cheer for Uncle Clifford ?" 

"It was grand," said Zoe, who in her^excite- 
ment had entirely lost her appetite, and had left 
her plate of bread and butter and bowl of milk 
untasted. " You should have seen Maude when 
that cheer was given; she cheered too, and 
looked so happy.* 

'* I was afraid she would be ill," said Kate, 
*'she was pale with excitement." 

" 111 I" retorted Jack scornfully, " that sort of 
thing never makes a fellow ill. They gave her a 
good cheer too. What did she say to that ?" 

"It all pleased her," replied Amy. "Oh 
what a happy day it has been I" 

" I would rather be Uncle Clifford than anyone 
I know in the world," said Zoe. 

"That's it, Zoe, you've 'uncled' him at last," 
cried Jack. " I hated to hear that stiff Mister." 

" I wish he were really my uncle," said Zoe a 
little sadly. "Oh I do wish I could alwaySf 
always st;)y here." 
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" So you shall, always, always, my fairy, and 
never have to wish for anything that you can't 
get." 

"And yet you have been wishing for what you 
couldn't get, Zee interposed, 

"What was that?" 

** Why, you have been wishing ever so long 
for Dick, and he hasn't come. " 

*' Well, so I have, and I do wish he had been 
here all these weeks ; and now I shall soon be 
going back to school, and shall scarcely get a 
sight of him.** 

** Oh yes you will," said Kate. '' Mamma said 
whatever happened you should have a couple of 
weeks together. There was a letter too this 
morning from Dick to sav he would be here 
before the end of the week. 

** Hurrah I " cried Jack, " that is good news in- 
deed. He doesn't bring old Arundell with him ? " 

*'Mr. Arundell is coming .with him," replied 
Kate ; " I don't know bow long he will stay." 

" What on earth is he bringing the old book- 
worm here for ? I am sick of hearing of all the 
clever things he has done, getting up to the tops 
of classes above the heads of his betters, writing 
poems when he ought to have been snug asleep in 
his bed. I hate all that sort of thing. I'm sure 
I hope he has not spoiled Dick.*' 

Dick was not at all spoiled by the companion- 
ship of his college friend Arundell. He had 
very much enjoyed a tour with him through 
Switzerland and the north of Italy, and now he 
was coming home just the same Disk that had 
always held the first place in the affection both of 
mother and sisters. Mrs. Stewart had greatly 
missed her boy; it was the first vacation spent 
away from home, and she not only longed to 
have him for her own sake, but for his sister's, 
whom she would confidently confide to his care 
when any excursion by land or water was to be 
made, and for Jack's too, for the younger brother 
was much more manageable when the elder was 
at home, and could consequently be given a 
greater degree of liberty. 

To Jack's infinite delight Dick arrived on the 
appointed day without his friend Arundell. To 
his mother's and sister's inquiries as to what had 
become of him, Dick replied that he had not the 
remotest idea. They had parted at Enniskillen 
the day before, as Arundell was anxious to see 
something more of the beauties of Lough Erne 
than a drive past in the coach permitted ; Dick 
had gone to spend a day with a friend in that part 
of the country and had appointed a rendezvous 
nearer home. But when 1 'ick, true to time and 
place, arrived at this rendezvous, no Arundell 
was there, no letter or message to give an idea of 
his whereabouts. 

**I thought he had probably come on here," 
said the young man, '* but as he seems not to 
have turned up, I had better go in search of him." 

•* Oh no, don't go ! " cried Amy, "you would 
only miss him." 



'* Wait at all events till to-morrow,** said Kate 
in an entreatinp; voice. 

" I really think you will meet sooner by waiting 
here,** observed Mrs. Stewart. 

Dick amid all these deterring remarks let himself 
be persuaded ; he* renounced the idea of going in 
search of his friend that day, and remained to 
enjoy the society of his relatives. 

" This is delightful," cried Jack, "we can have 
our boating party this evening without leaving 
any one behind ; we are just the number without 
Arundell. Mamma is going over, you know, to sit 
with Maude; you will take us out, Dick, after 
supper, won't you ? " 

** Nothing I should like better,** replied Dick, 
" my hands feel rather in want of a row." 
» It was a beautiful evening, the mountains came 
out clear and distinct against the sky ; the sun 
was getting low, and its last rays were shedding a 
flood of gold over the water mto which it was 
about to drop. Dick and Jack took the oars and 
Amy steered ; after a time they changed ; Kate 
was a good oarswoman, and Amy was fond of the 
exercise, but none of them rowed hard that 
evening, they were only dropping about the bay 
enjoying the air and the lovely scenery, but most 
of all each other's society after the long separa- 
tion. Zoe, to her great delight, was given a turn 
at the rudder ; she had never steered before, but 
it signified very little in what direction they went, 
so her skill in the art proved quite sufficient, and 
they came home 4)retty late in the evening to 
recount their enjoyment to their mamma« 



AN AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN. 

ANOTHER CANADIAN LETTER. 

Dear Cousin, — Did you ever visit a Kinder- 
garten school? If not it would do your heart 
good to visit one, especially the nursery depart- 
ment of it. Suppose you go with me (in imagina- 
tion) this fine morning and see one. 

The weather is very mild and pleasant now,, 
and we thoroughly enjoy our walk. Almost all 
the snow has melted away, and some of the side- 
walks are quite bare. What numbers of little 
birds are flitting about, almost every tree is full 
of them ; and they twitter, twitter all the time, 
telling their mates, I suppose, that Spring is at 
hand. 

Now we have reached the Kindergarten. It is. 
a good-sized building three stories in height. 
The Kindergarten proper is on the first floor, andl 
;he nursery on the floor above. 

We will go into the large room on the lefl, it is 
carpeted, and the furniture consi>ts of tiny little 
cables and chairs for the use of the scholars A 
piano stands at one end of the room, and a large 
blackboard is fastened against the wall. There 
are several pretty pictures on the walla. 

The room at ihe end of t) e hall is use 1 as a 
dining-room. 
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. As our visit is chiefly to the ni.rsery we will 
now ascend the stairs. You smile as you notice 
a little gate at the top, and say, ** Ah, it is easy to 
see where the babies are. ' ' The nursery is a long 
room, very airy and sunny. There are plants on 
the windows, and pictures of birds and animals 
hanging upon the walls. The stove has a wire 
guard to protect the little ones from the fire. 
There are two closets filled with books, toys, and 
puzzles. Then there is the work drawer, with 
fancy wools and cardboards for busy little fingers 
to work at when tired of play. The furniture 
consists chiefly of the little chairs and low tables, 
besides rocking chairs and stools. 

Let us sit down and watch the little ones come 
in. Usually a larger brother or sister brings 
Uiem safely upstairs. They go into a little dressr 
ing-room and have their wraps taken off" before 
they come into the nursery. 

What little tots some of them are ! They are 
admitted from eighteen months up to six years of 
age. There is one little fellow not more than 
two years who is as bright and cunning as 
possible. 

Let us see how prettily they go through their 
exercises. The matron and her assistant stand j.^^j^ ^^jj ^^^^j ^jj ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^j^^j^ 
up with the little ones and lead the singmg for ^.^^ occupants ; the dolls themselves are dressed 



eyes of the rest testify their approval of his choice. 
The first verse is as follows : — 

" Silly old hen 

To tell it so plain, 
She's laid a new egg, 
, And she feels so very vain. 

Little blue eyes 

Look up in the hay, 
"We want a fresh egg 
For our pudding to-day. 

But it would take too long to listen to all the 
little songs. 

A favourite game is Pussy White. The children 
form a circle, except two, who represent the cat 
and the mouse, the cat inside and the mouse out- 
side of the circle. All join in singing — 

" Kitty White so slyly comes 
To catch the mousie grey, 
But mousie hears her silky steps. 
And quickly runs away." 

The cat rushes out after the mouse and tries to 
catch it before it gets inside of the circle. There 
is always great applause when mousie succeeds in 
making her escape. 

In one comer of the room we see half a dozen 



at the same 



them. First they form two lines facing each ; ^^^ ^.^^.^^ .^ ^ jj^^j^ ^j^^.^^ j.^^ children 
other, and each child shakes hands with the hitle ^^^ ^^^^ ^ (^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^j^^^ ^^ 
playmate opposite him, singing ' ' 
time — 

" Crood morning, little pla3rmates, 
I hope you're well to-day ; 



Fm very glad to see )rou, 
Ana join with you in play." 

" Oh, we're all so glad and happy, 
W^e love to play and sing ; 
And when we ve said ^ood morning. 
We'll form a pretty ring.'" 
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Then all join hands and form a circle, singing — 

*' We'll stand erect like soldiers 
And quickly march along, 
We'll keep in step together. 
And sing a pretty song." 

Then Ihey march briskly round the room, 
singing,— 

" Step, st ep, s tep, stepping all so merrily. 
Step, st(*P7Btep, stepping; all so steadily. 

Step, step, step, stepping all as one. 
Clap, clap, clap, clapping all so merrilv. 
Clap, clap, clap, clapping all so steadily, 

Clap, clap, clap, clapping all as one. 

The children step and clap hands, keeping 
time with the song, and very much they seem to 
enjoy it. 

In a little while they sit down and sing a 
number of songs ; each child has his particular 
favourite. "Johnnie, what would you like?" is 
asked of a rosy-chteked little fellow between two 
and three years of age. "The silly old hen,'* 
sturdily exclaims the wee boy, and the sparkling 



come and bring their dolls. There are two rock- 
ing horses, and these are a source of much pleasure. 
Then there are carts, balls, reins, big coloured 
beads to string, and other toys too numerous to 
mention. 

As the clock strikes twelve we hear a stir and 
bustle, and presently the tramp of little feet upon 
the stairs. These are some ot the elder children 
coming up from the Kindergarten to stay in the 
nursery until four. 

Dinner is served at half-past twelve. Before 
that the children go to the bathroom to get faces 
washed and hair brushed. Then bibs are put on, 
and all in g( od order, like soldiers on parade, the 
children march to the dining-room, stand behind 
their chairs until the word is given, ** To the 
right," when each child steps to the right and 
quietly seats himself or herself. 

After dinner all march up again to the nursery. 
Then the tiniest of all are taken to the crib- 
room to take an afternoon nap, eai h in his own 
spotlessly white crib. They usually sleep an hour 
or more The elder ones learn to knit or make 
patchwork, do Berlin work, or sew on buttons. 
The others string beads, or build houses with 
blocks. 

In such quiet pleasures the afternoon passes, 
urtil at four o'clock, the work being laid aside and 
playthings restored to their proper places, order 
is reque-ted, and the children are seated in a 
circle round the room. The matron waits for 
silence, and then the good-bye song is sung. It 
runs as follows : — 
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Our play is o'er, our work is done, 
Our things are in their places, 

And to our homes we'll quickly go. 
With cheerful hearts and faces. 

So now we part in right good cheer, 
Without a thought of sorrow, 

Because we know, our teachers dear, 
We'll all come back to-morrow." 

Then the bustle of getting on coats and cloaks 
takes place. Such a putting on of rubbers and 
mittens, for the weather is cold enough and damp 
enough for both. Then off the little folks go in 
twos and threes together. Most of them stop to 
kiss good-bye to auntie (the matron), whom the 
children look upon as one of their best friends. 

Now I have filled up a long letter, cousin, so 
must defer further news until I write again. 
Your affectionate cousin, 

CANADA. 



THE LITTLE GIRL OF SIXTY 
YEARS AGO. 

By an Old Lady. 

When I was quite a little girl, 

Full sixty years ago. 
My hair was broMm and used to curl; 

Now it is white as snow. 
I wore such short and scanty frocks, 

Like evening dress made low ; 
Black sandall'd shoes, and nice white socks. 

With sash, tied in a bow. 

Then I, for out-of-door attire, 

A velvet spencer had ; 
With cottage straw, made firm with wire. 

And trimm'd, perhaps, with plaid. 
A cloth pelisse for winter- time, 

With oraid sewn neatly on it ; 
While feathers, from a distant clime, 

Adorn'd my beaver bonnet. 

I was not self-assured and free. 

As maidens are to-day; 
Unless our guests first spoke to me, 

I but few words might say ; 
While in the room I must not stir, 

Nor laugh Bor seem at ease : 
I answer'd modestly, " No, Sir," 

Or, "Yes, Ma'am, if you please ! *' 

And yet I was a happy child, 

All full of mirth and fun ; 
I romp'd about as one half wild. 

When stated tasks were done. 
With shuttlecock and battledore. 

With hoop, and blind man's buflf. 
With hunt the slipper — and some more,— 

Of games we had enough. 

And when we to a party went, 

A children's one, I mean ; 
In such like play our time was spent,— 

Each happy as a Queen I 



We never dreamt of dance or ball. 

Like grown-up people, then; 
Pure, simple pastimes pleased us all. 

And we were home by ten. 

In clear sweet voice I often sang, 

And made a merry noise ; 
But never talk d the vulgar slang 

Girls use as well as boys. 
When in the streets I did not stare 

At every passer-by. 
But walk'd along with quiet air, 

Sedate, and ratner shy, 

I had not half as many books 

As modem children share ; 
And antiquated were their looks, — 

But, oh, how prized they were ! 
I read them through and tnrough ; and when 

You would have deem'd them old, 
I read them twenty times again. 

And thought their worth untold. 

I love to muse upon the past. 

And yet I sometimes sigh 
As memory's pensive glance is cast 

Upon the days gone by. 
Young Ladies often shake my hand, 

Or nod, with careless bow. 
But Little Girls, I understand. 

Are rarely met with now ! 

NEITA LEIGH. 



GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

It was at the close of a summer's day my first 

was quickly seen, 
As lasses and lads with my second danced upon 

the village green. 
Merrj' and blithe they tripp*d it round the May- 
pole with my third. 
And in their mirth and rustic jests my fourth was* 

loudly neaid. 
Then with my fifth for a song they cried, and a 

maiden, fair and young. 
Blush' d with my sixth as they led her forth, and 

sweet were rhe words she sung. 
She told with my seventh " True Love '* ne'er 

dies ; and if parted here for aye. 
My eighth will restore our loved again in a blest 

home far away. 
And I thought with my ninth, O maiden fair, 

may thy lite be bright and glad, 
And with my last I mank'd her, for my heart was 

lone and sad. 
My whole, a castle, old and g^ay, what memories 

will it bring, 
Of lawless deeds, of cruel wars, and the prison of 

a king! 

KATE WOOD. 

Solution of April Enigma. — Sapphire. 



INSCRIPTION ON A CLOCK. 

Reader, be ready ; or, perchance, before 
These hands have made one revolution more. 
Life's spring is snapt ! — you die! 




BIBLE PICTURE STORIES. 
No. V. 



THE LURNING OF ZIKLAG. 



SOLUTION OF T 



■d PICTURE SI 



It was a fearful sight— ibe burninB of ihe cily, 
and the diagping away captive of the women and 
children by the cowardly Amalekites, The men 
were absent wlih David, their chief! a in, where they 
ought not lo haveleen, consorliiiK with the Philis- 
tines. On their relurn Ihtir grief became excessive 
and luireasonable. David found courage at the 
throne of ^race, and received Divine direction to 
pursue the memy. On the road two hundred of 
the small tioop fdintcd from exbausiion, and were 
left Lehind tu 1e^l, white the others crossed the 
brook Riser. Scon afteiwards ihey discoveied a 



young ^yptlan, dying from hunger. He had 
been servant to one of the Amalekites, and his 
master, Ending he was ill, hid left hint to perish ; 
an act of cruelly which received its due reward, 
for the grateful straDger, on his recovery, became 
a guide to David, ana brought him to the camp 
of the Amalekites. All was noise and revelry, as 
Ihty exulted in their exploit, tut David and his 
soldiers burst upon them like a whirlwind, slews 
great number, and recoveied their &miliei and 
goods, besides much spoil from tbe enemy. The 
only persons who escaped were some young men 
who rode on camels. — What ancient prophecy con- 
cerning Amstck was thus fulfilled ? 

We are glad to learn that these Bible Stories 
are liked. EduoR. 




MERITON LODGE: 

OE, 

Beatrice Erskine's New Home. 
By the Anihor of "Arthur's Victory." 

Chapter XIII. — A Pleasant Walk. 
'Which way would jod like to go?" said 
Ella, as she shut the little gale of the f.ont garden 
afierheiself and Beatrice; " thtoueh the town, and 
across the hridge, and round by the wood, or the 
way acioss the fields and bome by the Welland 
Road?" 

"Indeed, I don'l know," was the rather 
indiffeient answer ; " it is all strange to me, so 
one way is as good as another." 



"We will go by the fields then," said Ella, 
" for as I have f-tgittea my gloves, you might 
perhaps be ashamed of me ui the town," ^she 
added, laughing. 

They were but half-way across the first field, 
however, when Ella came to a sudden pause. 
"There 1 how stupid of me 1 Well, I shall have 
to go back again, that's all. Will you mind 
wailing here just a little !<.i me? I promised 
your brother lo go to him in " -■ ' ' ' 

quite forgot." 

' ' Why, you surely will not 
back for that i whatever does 
say he has foi^olten all about i ^ ....„ 

" That does rot make the least difference, for I 
promised, you know ; al least, I gave a nod when 
be asked me, which was all the same thing, 
I can soon run back. I have often to do things 



e gaiden, and I 

so silly as to go 



by this ti 
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like that ; my bad memory is a great bother, and 
the worst of it is it bothers other people as well as 
myself. I am very sorry to have to leave you. 
But I shall not be long, and I think you "will find 
some violets under the hedge there if you care to 
iook." 

Ella did not stop for any further remonstrance, 
but was off like the wind, leaving Beatrice standing 
in the footpath looking rather crestfallen at being 
treated so unceremoniously. How foolish of Ella to 
make so much fuss over a little forget like that ; 
jlwas only Willie, and what did it matter if he 
were expecting her ever so much? Ella would 
most likely forget her next and stay with Willie 
now she had gone. She was not going co gather 
violets, not she ! she had half a mind to go home 
too, only then Margaret would want to know the 
reason, and she would be sure to take Ella's part. 

So there she stood in the middle of the field, 
feeling a most ill-used person, until Ella came 
back ; and she was not long away. 

" I am glad I went," she said as she stood by 
Beatrice's side almost out of breath. **It was 
only a little thing, and I know you think me 
foolish. But mother always says if we don't try to do 
right in little things, we cannot expect to be ready 
when the great ones come, and Willie was waiting 
for me and wanting me. But I can enjoy my 
walk now ; so come along, Beatrice. I may call 
you Beatrice, may I not ? ** she asked a little shyly ; 
for she felt somewhat in awe of the stiflf young 
lady beside her. 

But Beatrice brightened up and thawed a little 
in spite of herself. The fresh air and sunshine 
had all the effect Margaret had hoped from them ; 
besides no one could really be dull long where 
Ella was. 

**I suppose you live at Meriton?" Beatrice 
asked at last. 

** Oh yes ; in that big old house in High Street ; 
it used to be the old manor house, I believe — but 
I forget, you have not been into the town yet. 
You will come and see us some day soon, I hope." 

** Have you known my brother long?'* 

**Dr. Erskine, you mean? About three years. 
But Margaret I have known all my life ; at least, 
all of it that I can remember. I have heard 
mother say she came with her mother to live at 
Meriton when I was about two years old, and she 
has been in and out of our house ever since ; so 
that really she is almost like our sister." 

" But John ! how did you know him ? '* 

** Oh, I cannot tell you how kind Dr. Erskine 
has been to us ! I suppose I may tell you all about 
it, though. It is thiee years ago this spring when 
our great trouble came upon us. I remember it 
quite well ; but I don't quite know how it was ; 
I was too young to be told particulars then, and I 
have only guessed at them since ; but I am sure 
dear father was not to blame one bit. I think it 
was through some friend that he thoroughly 
trusted turning treacherous some way. Anyhow, 
he failed in business, and it was all through Dr. 



Erskine that things were straightened a little, and 
that he was able to get the clerkship he has now. 
I have heard him say over and over again that it 
was all owing to your brother that we were able to 
keep our heads above water. But before any- 
thing was settled, fever came, and three of the boys 
were ill with it. Then mother took it, and there 
was no one left but me to see after things. I 
was but a young thing then, but I did my best. 
Oh, it was then we found out what a true friend Dr. 
Erskine was ! He sat up two or three whole nights 
with Harry when he was at the worst ; and I am 
sure it was only his constant watching that brought 
dear mother through, so delicate as she is. He 
did everything that could possibly be done ; more, 
far more than if we had been rich people, and 
could have paid him to the fu)l." 

** And did the boys recover?** asked Beatrice, 
with more interest than she would have shown iif 
John's praises had not been the subject. 

** Yes, all. And, do you know, it was great 
fun when they were getting better. Of course, 
there was a great deal to do, and I had to run 
about a great deal ; but I liked it, and I did try 
very hard to remember all Dr. Erskine's directions, 
and he said I managed very well. I mean to be 
a nurse — a sick nurse — when I grow up. I shall 
have to earn my living, and I am sure I shall like 
that better than anything else. Besides, I am not 
good at book-learning; I have not much .time, 
and there is no one to teach me except Tom, in an 
evening.** 

Beatrice laughed to hear Ella speak of ** earn- 
ing her living'* in such a business-like way ; and 
wondered that she should speak of their poverty so 
openly. 

" Well, Dr. Erskine told me then,** Ella went 
on, ** that I might make a good nurse — in spite of 
my memory, which I do try very hard to mend. 
I had plenty of good humour, patience, and a 
gentle hand ; three very good qualities in a nurse^ 
he told me, and I have never forgotten it. Perhaps 
that sounds a little like praising myself,*' she 
added, with a smile, after a moment's pause, *'but 
I don't mean it so. And I think one can tell in 
a way, one*s self, what one is fit for ; don*t yoH 
think so ? " 

** I am sure I don't know. But I do not think 
I should ever be fit for a nurse ; I have not half 
patience enough." 

** Oh, you have not to be at the beck and call 
of half a dozen brothers, else you would, " laughed 
Ella. 

"Unfailing good humour" had been John 
Erskine's expression ; and it was quite true of 
Ella Dalton. The eldest of a large family, most 
of them boys, and her mother in delicate health, 
she had more than enough to do ; and had many 
and various calls upon her time and strength ; yet 
she was never out of temper ; always ready to do 
anything for anybody to the utmost of her power. 
The boys always came to her for whatever they 
, wanted of all sorts ; whether it were a prick to be 
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taken out of a finger, or a torn jacket, or a kite's 
tail to be mended, Ella's help and sympathy were 
always ready when needed. Indeed, her mother 
often said, with a loving smile, that Ella was the 
very sunshine of the house. 

"Willie will be glad to hear there are some 
boys about," Beatrice said. 

'*Oh, yes, he has been asking about them 
already, and I hope he will know them all soon, 
lor I suppose he will go to the same school. I 
heard father saying something to Dr. Erskine 
about it one day.'' 

**You did?' exclaimed Beatrice eagerly; and 
then, afraid that she had betrayed her own ignor- 
ance of home affairs, she added hastily, "he is 
going to have a little longer holiday." 

Ella went on as if she had not noticed the in- 
terruption. 

" Our boys go to the endowed school here now, 
it is so much cheaper than Mr. Davis's, where 
they used to go ; in fact, two of them cost hardly 
anything, for they help in the school a little, and 
that is a great consideration where there are so 
many ; besides, there are some prizes or exhibi- 
tions which they may get in course of time, and 
that would be a great help. And father said he 
thought he could get Willie in there too, if Dr. 
Erskine liked. It would want a little interest, 
you see, because he was not born in Meriton:" 

Beatrice's cheek burned. Did Ella think, then, 
that her brother must go to a school that *'cost 
hardly anything " ? She was about indignantly to 
scout such an idea, when she suddenly remembered 
that perhaps such a step might be necessary, and 
she had better not say anything. 

She was just going to start on another subject, 
when Ella exclaimed, — 

"See! yonder are the boys, and I do believe 
Dr. Erskine is with them. Let us run across and 
join them." 



Chapter XIV.— John's Request. 

Yes, there they were, all six of. them. Little 
Pat was mounted upon John's horse, which was 
quietly employing his waiting time by eating grass, 
and Pat was supposed to be holding him till John 
was ready for him again ; but I think, if Prince 
had been disposed to run away, Pat would have 
stood but a poor chance. However, I dare say 
the horse knew the state of things pretty well, for 
it was not the first time by any means that Pat had 
been on his back. 

The rest of the boys were clustered round a big 
old thorn bash in the middle of the field, which 
seemed to be the present point of interest, for they 
were talking very earnestly, and showing John 
something. Tney had eyes and ears for Ella, 
however, when she came running up, and drew 
her into the circle, leaving Beatrice unnoticed out- 
side. 

"What is it ? " said Ella ; " you are surely not 



taking birds' nests ? but I don't think Dr. Erskine 
would sanction anything so cruel." 

* * No, oh no. We are only looking after a nest we 
found on Saturday. The little birds were only just 
fledged then ; and to-day we found three of them 
all tumbled out and lying on the ground, and only 
one in the nest They are not dead, so we have 
been putting them in again. Dr. Erskine thinks 
they have been quarrelling and thrown each other 
out, but I am afraid some human mischief has 
been at work ; I strongly suspect it is that young 
Dan Foster. For you know what Dr. Watts says, 
* Birds in their little nests agree.' " 

** And I suspect it is the work of your friend 
the cuckoo. Don't you know that it does not 
trouble to make a nest for itself, but uses those of 
other -birds, chiefly small ones ; and so, being the 
biggest, it wants all the food, and soon turns the 
rightful inmates out? I don't think Dr. Watts 
took the cuckoo into consideration when he made 
that remark," said Dr. Erskine. 

" But come, I say, it's rather hard lines, that 
is, to be turned out of your house in that summary 
fashion. Well, we have got them all put straight 
back again, but I suppose they will do it again by 
to-morrow, so we might as well have let them be. 
Or, if we were to take the little cuckoo out and 
leave the rest ; could we do that. Dr. Erskine? " 

" Then perhaps we should have no cuckoo to 
sing to us next spring. I think, all things con- 
sidered, we had better leave it to nature. She 
knows her own affairs best, and can manage them 
quite as well without our assistance on the 
whole." 

" All the same, I shall come and look after 
them to-morrow," Tom said, as he put back the 
branches they had disturbed and came away from 
the bush. 

He looked a little startled to see a strange 
young lady standing there. It was but a 
moment, for he immediately guessed who she 
was. Raising his cap, he came forward, shook 
hands with her, and bade her welcome to 
Meriton. 

"So you are here, Beatrice; that's right," 
said John with a careless nod. Then turning to 
Ella he went on, ** I think you had better hasten 
home, Ella. Your mother asked me if I saw you 
to tell you she wanted you." 

" There is nothing the matter, I hope ?" asked 
Ella, with a quick change of expression. 

" Oh no ; only some little household business, 
I think. I am going straight back, so I can take 
care of Beatrice. ' 

**Oh, thank you: then I can go directly, if 
Beatrice won't mind." 

And with a hasty good-bye she set off, taking 
little Pat by the hand, while the others followed 
more leisurely. John mounted his horse, and 
rode slowly along, while Beatrice walked at his 
side. 

As soon as the young Daltons were out of hear- 
ing she expected he would ask her how she liked 
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Ella, and she had an off-hand sort of answ«r all 
ready: but John did nothing of the kind, he 
understood his sister too well for that : she was 
not likely to be forced into a friendship, she must 
glide into it naturally if at all ; so they went on a 
Uttle way in silence. Then he said, 

** I want you to do something for me some day 
if you will, Beatrice." 

"Yes, John, I will if I can," answered Bea- 
trice, a good deal gratified ; ' * what is it ?." 

** Nothing very difficult. Do you see the 
cottage yonder amongst the trees?" said John, 
pointing to a thin curling smoke at no great 
distance. 

** Yes, oh yes, I see it.*' 

" It is not far from our house. There is a poor 
girl lying ill there. I have been to see her this 
morning, and I don't think she will live very long, 
and I should be glad if you would go and see her 
sometimes, and read to her, Beatrice. Margaret 
would go willingly, but she has not time ; but I 
think you can manage it quite well. '' 

Beatrice was not at all prepared for a request of 
this sort, and she hesitated a little before answer- 
ing : and John went on : 

" It is a nice little cottage, and you can come 
to no harm, i should not have asked you to go 
if it had been disagreeable. The girl is Lucy 
Foster, sister to the young Dan Foster you heard 
mentioned just now : she lives there with her 
grandfather and her brother." 

" And does not the clergyman go to see her ? " 
Beatrice asked. 

" Oh yes, of course, sometimes ; but he cannot 
go often, he has so many other people to see after. 
Besides, old Daniel is rather peculiar and would 
not want him often. But I think he would 
welcome you because you belong to me, and I 
once happened to be of great use to him." 

** Why, John," and Beatrice Icoked up with a 
smile, '* I think you have helped a great many 
people : I have been hearing this morning what a 
kind man you are, and it was very pleasant to 
listen to." ' 

John gave an answering smile. 

" Oh, I know Ella is a little enthusiastic when 
she does begin. But about Lucy : you have not 
told me yet whether you will go." 

*'Yes, I will go once, at all events, and see 
how I like it, and she likes me." 

** Thank you, dear ; I shall be glad to have her 
looked alter a little." 

And then the talk went off into other subjects, 
and Beatrice had one of the quiet times with her 
brother which she valued so much. 

It was not until they had nearly reached home 
that she mentioned her new acquaintance. 

** Those Dalton boys seem nice ; they will be 
pleasant companions for Willie." 

'* And Ella seems nice ; she will be a pleasant 
companion lor Beatrice," John said, in so exactly 
the saree tone and manner in which Beatrice had 
sj^oken that she coloured and laughed. 



•* Well, yes, I suppose so." 

** Poor Ella ! she has rather a hard life of it as 
the eldest of that large family, and we want to 
bring a few bright spots into it if we can.'' 

" She seems to me very bright." 

** Oh yes ; a very sunbeam her mother often 
calls her ; but the brightness is from within, not 
from without. Beatrice dear, will you be a little 
sunbeam to her? I want to say it, my little 
sister : we must not live all for ourselves. If we 
can lighten another's burden by so much as the 
smallest atom, we must try to do it. See how. 
many lives you can brighten here in Meriton, 
will you ? " 

And John rode his horse round to the stable 
without giving her time for any answer. 



Chapter XV. — Chiefly Educational. 

The next week was .given up chiefly to idleness 
and amusement. The young Daltons were in and 
out constantly, and Willie and Dora were fre- 
quently there. Beatrice went once to the old 
Manor House, but her going was a much more 
formal matter : she and Margaret went together, 
and she was properly introduced to Mrs. Dalton 
and the twin babies. 

Mrs. Dalion was lying on the sofa, looking 
very sweet and pretty, Beatrice thought. She was 
always delicate ; never able to do much more 
than lie there; yet she never complained, bnt 
was the ready sympathizer in all her children's 
joys and sorrows. "Nothing was ever worth any- 
thing," the boys used to say, ** until it had been 
talked over at mother's sofa." 

And Ella was her right hand : busy and active, 
ready to be sent here, there, and everywhere. 
John Erskine was scarcely right when he said that 
ail the brightness came from within : for that 
mother's gentle smile made everything bright to 
Ella's eyes. 

So they grew up a loving and happy family, 
in spite of their poverty, though the mother's rule 
was of the mildest ; and the father's reproof never 
went beyond " there, there, boys, that^ enough.* 

Beatrice half envied her new friend as she 
turned away from that first visit to her home circle, 
for she had her mother still. Oh, how gladly 
would she have kept hers •even weak and 
suffering — ^if she might : and unconsciously she 
breathed a little sigh as she walked there silently 
by Margaret's side. 

Instantly Margaret's hand was on her shoulder. 

**It is all right, dear," she said. **We will 
not be sorry that Ella has her dear mother still. 
But oh, Beatrice, I know — I know how you most 
miss yours I Do you forget that I have gone 
through it all, and can feel ? My little sister does 
not know how tenderly I feel for her." 

Beatrice was surprised to find how readilr 
Margaret had understood her; but she turned 
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away her head with a quick, proud gesture, for 
she did not want her to see the tears in her eyes. 

*' I only wish to be let alone," she said, in a 
half-choked voice. 

" I know, dear, or I should have told you so 
long ago. fiut I don't think it is quite good for 
you to be let alone, and I shall be very glad when 
you can talk to me. John and Harriet have told 
me all about that sad time, but I think we shall 
both be happier when you can tell me too." 

'*That will never be," said Beatrice in her 
heart, but with her lips she said nothing. And 
by-and-by Margaret made some trivial remark 
that led the talk back to every-day matters. 

That evening John remarked that he thought 
holiday and idleness had lasted quite long enough, 
and that it was time the young folks were settling 
to work again. 

"Why, John,*' said Willie with a smile, "I 
have been working very hard. Haven't you seen 
how grandly I have mended up the summer-house ? 
I did it all by myself, with only a very little help 
from Tom Dalton ; and I am going to right up 
the garden next I think I shtdl turn gardener if 
you will take me into your employment, Dr. 
Erskine ?" 

" Yes, my boy, yes. I did not mean idleness 
exactly, though I said it. But that is play work, 
and I am afraid the Jesson books have been 
neglected." 

Willie made a wry face. 

**I wish they might be neglected altogether. 
I thought I was not going to learn any more, 
John ?" 

John laughed, but he looked grave again in an 
instant. 

** We are always learning something or other, 
bad or good, as long as we live," he said. ** But 
I think a youth of your age will be all the better 
for a little more book learning. The thing is, 
how to get it." 

* * I thought I could not go to school any more, " 
said Willie ; "and I had been thinking,' he went 
on half hesitatingly, "that perhaps I really might 
be of some use. Could not I be your errand-boy, 
John, instead of the one you have ? I cotdd take 
the medicine out quite as well, I am sure." 

** Willie!" was Beatrice's indignant exdama- 
matipn ; but she was unheeded. 

*• No, my boy, I think that would scarcely do," 
answered John with a smile. 

" Gilbert could not go to school, you said ; so I 
thought I could not either," said Willie again. 

" Gilbert is older and knows more, and is better 
able to make use of what he does know. But t 
once thought you would have to study at home, 
Willie ; and precious little you would have done, 
I £aincy, eh? 

" I like story books. I should not care if all 
the lesson books set off in a body to Jericho 
or anywhere else, so long as they did not bother 



me. 



« What nonsense you do talk, Willie!" said 



Beatrice, and she would be heard this time ; "why, 
even the poorest children are made to learn now, 
and are all the better for it." 

"Then, am I going to school again, John?" 
Willie asked pleadingly. 

" You really are going to have that very great 
hardship, I am glad to say," answered John with 
a smile. '* You are going to the school where the 
young Daltons go." 

Beatrice started : that was just what Ella had 
said. 

" Mr. Dalton has got you in as a favour, on 
the same terms as two of his boys ; otherwise, I 
tell you plainly, I could not have sent you." 

Willie shrugged his shoulders. 

"I don't tlunk I shall like it, and I wish I was 
not going." 

Beatrice sprang forward, as if a very bright idea 
had occurred to her. 

" Why can't Gilbert go instead? " she exclaimed. 
** Willie does not care about it, and he does, oh, 
so very much ! Let Willie be the errand-boy he 
wants to be, and let Gilbert take his place at 
school." 

For an instant John looked perplexed, and then 
he shook his head. 

"No, Beatrice, it would not do. There is no 
hope of Gilbert being able to have his wish of 
going to college, and it would be false kindness to 
let him think it. I am very sorry ; I would have 
given up anything but honesty and straightforward 
dealing, but I do not see how it could be done. 
No, all we can do is to give you all a good 
sound education, without attempting anything 
more. Gilbert has got his already ; quite enough 
at least to fit him for the position he will be able 
to take. I have thought it all over, and I cannot 
see any better way ; I wish I could." 

"I wish I could work ! I would if I could, 
and earn such a lot of money ; and then Gilbert 
should have his heart's desire 1 " exclaimed Bea- 
trice, thoughtlessly pursuing the subject, not 
noticing that every word struck poor John with a 
sharp blow. 

On, how Margaret wished she could stop her, 
for she saw how much John regretted her having 
started the old sore subject again ! AH the talking 
in the world could make no better of it ; but it 
harassed and distressed John, and made him feel 
as if somehow he were to blame in the matter, 
when he was really doing the best he could for 
them all. 

At last Margaret could stand it no longer, and 
turned the conversation to Beatrice herself 

" Since you are so anxious for work, Beatrice, 
I have a little plan in my head for you." 

" What is it?" asked Beatrice coldly ; for she 
was sure no plan of Margaret's su^estion could 
be a good one. 

"I have been thinking what a nice thing it 
would be for both if you and Ella could study 
together. You are much farther advanced than 
she if, for you have had many more adva.5\tAi;s&\ 
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you might be a great help to her, and at the same 
time improve yourself. I would give you what ; 
help I could, but I am afraid it would not be ' 
much." 

Beatrice drew herself up. 

" I suppose, then, you think I shall have to be 
a governess some day, and this will be good train- 
ing. But I don't think I shall, thank you, Mar- 
garet. I mean to strike out in a fresh direction ; 
I don't quite know what yet, but something much 
more original than a governess !" 

"No, dear, I was not thinking of anything 
future," said Margaret gently, yet with a little 
sigh, for Beatrice would always so wilfully mis- 
understand her; '*I was only thinking of the 
duty nearest, and of the help it might be to Ella. 
The only thing is, she has so little time, poor 
child." 

" Of course, if I can be of any use to Ella, I 
shall be very glad," said Beatrice, a little mollified 
by Margaret thinking she could. 

" Well, we can try it for a time," said John. 
" It will keep up what you do know, at any rate, 
Beatrice. Only you must have fixed hours and 
keep to them : nothing of that sort can be done 
without regularity. So Beatrice and Willie are 
settled; but what about little Dora here?" 

'* Oh, Dora will run about and wait on me at 
present ; and help with Bertie and in lots of other 
ways. Dora is a very useful little maiden, and 
bids fair to be a clever little housewife some time." 

Dora said nothing, but slipped her hand into 
Margaret's, and looked up lovingly into her face, 
and was answered by a smile. There was perfect 
confidence between those two, at any rate. 

By the next day's post a long letter went from 
Beatrice to Aunt Charlotte, bemoaning their hard 
fate, and how John would make Gilbert suffer. 
Aunt Charlotte s answer was fall of extravagant 
expressions of sympathy ; but her only consolation 
was that something would be sure to turn up soon. 
And somehow she contrived, by what she left un- 
said, as much as by what she said, to throw all 
the blame on Margaret. 



THE WHALE. 
By the Author of "Pet's Difficulties." 

** How I should like to see a whale, aunt ! It 
must seem such an immense fish in the water, 
judging from this picture of it," said Harry, as he 
turned over the pages of a book that had lately 
been given him for a school-prize. It was full of 
engravings. 

"I expect its size would satisfy you, Harry, 
though there have been great exaggerations about 
its length and dimensions. But I am not sure that 
you are quite correct in calling it afish,^^ 

" But it is a fish : what else in the world could 
you call it? Whv, it is shaped like one, and it 
lives in the water.'' 

*'Yes, whales certsdnly resemble fish, in all ex- 



ternal characteristics, more than they resembl^ 

Suadrupeds : still, modem naturalists say tha^ 
lat they are not fish, for all that " 

** What are they, then ? " 

" Well, as they give milk to their young, and 
as they are obliged to come to the surface of the 
ocean to breathe, they have spme claims to be 
numbered amongst four-footed animals. " 

" But whales have not four feet, aunt ? " 

" Their fins are nothing less than incipient feet^ 
which, just sprouting through the skin of the 
animal, leave the legs inside. Whales make very 
little use of their fins in swimming, that motion 
being performed by strokes of the tail, just like the 
operation of skulling a boat with a stern oar. If a 
young whale be wounded, the mother will often, 
seize it between her fins, as a human mother would 
take a baby in her arms, and either escape with it, 
or die in the attempt." 

** The whale is fond of its babies, then ? What 
large babies they must be I " 

** Whales of all species are particularly tender 
and affectionate to their young, so that it is a part 
of the cruel policy of the whaler to kill a calf- 
whale, as a young one is called, not for any value 
in itself, but for the purpose of securing the 
mother." 

'* What a wretch such a whaler must be ! But 
cannot whales really liv& always in the water, 
aunt ? " 

" They cannot remain longer than twenty 
minutes under the water without inconvenience. 
And if, as sometimes happens, a whale dives, and 
bumps its head against the bottom of the sea, so 
as to stun itself, then drowning follows as natu- 
rally as it would, Harry, iiyou were in the whale's 
place." 

" Which I never intend to be, auntie ! " 

" A whale often dives a mile deep ; and when 
it does, a most enormous weight of water rests 
upon him. It has been calculated — ^you and 
I won't go into the calculation, Harry, as our 
arithmetical powers are not great — that he suffers 
a pressure of more than two hundred and twelve 
thousand tons: about equivalent, as Captain 
Scoresby reckoned, to the weight of six of our 
biggest ships of war, fully armed and provisioned 
for six moiiths \ " 

** What an enormous pressure I No wonder 
the whale is such a solemn-looking individual!" 

'* Yet he has his sport, like smaller animals ; 
and when playful, he is sportive enough." 

** A whale amusing itself, aunt ! It seems too 
absurd to be believed." 

^' A favourite sport of certain species of whale is 
to dive to a great depth, then rising rapidly, to 
leap quite out of the water, and turn a summer- 
sault in descending. Woe betide the hapless boat 
that is near them, then ! A boat ! ah, it would 
fare ill with a ship that their rock-like nose should 
happen to strike against. An American whaler 
was once destroyed in this way by a spermaceti 
whale. The man on the look-out saw the huge 
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animal, and gave the word. In a moment all was 
excitement on deck ; harpoons were got ready, and 
boats were afloat. The whale dived ; she had 
• taken fright, they thought. Would she bob up 
far away ? Not at all : rising underneath the ship, 
she made the timbers quiver from stem to stern, 
and stove in some of the planks. This done, she 
swam away. 

** Good riddance ; let her go! Such were the 
feelings of the sailors. She did go, but for a pur- 
pose. As a boy who means to leap across a 
ditch, retires to gain force in the running, so did 
the whale retire ; then turning sharp round with 
her great head quite out of the water, lashing the 
ocean into fury with her tail, on she came, crash 
against the ship. It was crushed as an iceberg 
might have crushed it, and the crew with difficulty 
saved themselves by taking to the boats. " 

** What an immense whale that must have been! 
I read once, in a very old book of grandfather's, 
that whales had been known to be eight hundred 
feet long. " 

**A great mistake, Harry. Even the razor- 
backed whale, the very largest of the whole tribe, 
seldom exceeds eighty feet ; and sixty feet may 
be regarded as a fair size for what sailors call the 
right tuhaleJ" 

** What do they mean by that ? ** 

** A whale which yields whalebone of the best 
quality, and which is easiest in the capture." 

" Is the flesh of whales good to eat ? " 

** It is very much like hard beef, but exceedingly 
black and tough, and a trifle too oily. The 
greatest whale-eaters, at the present day, are 
Japanese and the Esquimaux. In Japan it is the 
flesh which is eaten, but the Esquimaux set es- 
pecial store on the blubber. The whalers do not 
seem to take very kindly either to whale flesh or 
whale blubber, though whale-calf-veal is described 
as not quite despicable food when nothing better 
can be had; and spermaceti whale- brain fritters 
and ship- biscuits fried in sperm-oil are dishes 
which have their admirers ! '* 

" Preserve me from such dishes ! " cried Harry 
in disgust. 

Would you like to know how the whales take 
their food? All those which have whalebone, and are 
devoid of teeth, feed in a very remarkable manner. 
The whalebone may be regarded as a sort of fish- 
ing-net, which being spread in the mouth of the 
animal entangles small creatures in its meshes ; 
so that when the whale wants a dinner, he has 
only to bob his head under water, open his mouth, 
and strike out until the huge abyss is full enough, 
when, snapping his jaws, he swallows the morsel." 

** How nice it would be if we could dine as 
easily ! " 

** The toothed whales, such as the sperm-whale, 
and yet smaller fellows, they snap at fishes, and 
dine more like other animals. The small whales 
which visit the Orkneys are particularly fond of 
herrings, amongst the shoals of which they are 
reported to make sad havoc." 



LESSONS FOR A BIBLE-CLASS. 
Lesson II. — The Burnt Offering. — 

Hebrews x. 

Sin requires punishment. — God will not forgive 
sin, unless blood be shed. — The Jewish Sacrifices, 
which pointed to the death of Christ in the sinner's 
stead, were of six kinds. Name them. They are 
called Propitiatory^ because they show how God 
is pleased, and no longer is angry with repenting 
and believing sinners. 

Was the Burnt Offering wholly burnt?— 
On what occasion was it offered? — At all times 
we need the power of Christ's Atoningj Blood. 

Only the animals mentioned were to be oflered. 
—God appoints the way of salvation. — They must 
be without blemish. — Christ was perfectly holy. — 
Christians ought to be. 

How THEY WERE TO BE OFFERED, 

1. Willingly, — Christ offered Himself willingly. 
— Christians a willing people. — Martyrs wil- 
ling to die for Christ. 

2. At an appointed place, — Our Altar. 

3. Penitentiy.^OKextx to confess his sins over 
the head of the sacrifice. 

To be slain. — Christ died as a sacrifice. — 
Daniel foretold this. 

5. The blood to be poured out and sprinkled.^-' 
Christ shed His blood. — He did so literally 
at various periods of his life on earth. — What 
did the sprinkling show ? 

6. To be salted with salt. — The unchangeable- 
ness of the Atonement. — Where is a ** Cove- 
nant of salt " mentioned ? 

7. To be burnt by fire. — Fire, an emblem of 
Divine Wrath. — Christ bore this for us. 

8. Believingly. — Offerer placed his hand on the 
head of the sacrifice. 



ROBIN. 

Oh ! mother, in my dreams at night 

The past comes back to me, 
I hear again the rippling waves. 

The murmur of the sea. 

The purple hills are all aglow 

In the red sun's parting ray ; 
And lingering gleams of glory fall 

On our dear home far away. 

Our dear old home, with its ivied walls, 

WTiere tall tree shadows lean, 
With moss-grown roof, and latticed panes 

Peeping from leafy green. 

There is the shady rustic porch, 
With rose and woodbine sweet ; 

The sheltering eaves, where swallows build. 
And bud and blossom meet. 

The dusky crow wheels overhead. 

The drowsy bee hums by ; 
The lark's glad strain of music floats 

Through the clear evening sky. 
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The vesper bell steals on the air, 

A soft wind stirs the leaves ; 
From distant fields come the reapers' songs, 

As they bind the golden sheaves. 

And Robin and I once more on the cliflf 

Where silvery vapouis creep, 
Hand in hand descend the narrow path 

That leads down the craggy steep. 

Happy and glad, lookir.g back on the beach, 

Where through the summer dav, , 
We have gather'd shells on tlie snining strand 

With careless laugh and play. 

And Robin. Ah ! let me think of him, 
As in dreams his face I see, • 

That bright young face, with the tender smile, 
That was all the world to me. 

A boy in years, but tall and strong, 

With a heart so brave and true ; 
Fair sunny curls, a thoughtful brow. 

And ejres of deep«;st blue. 

And father is watching us at the door. 

Shading His eyes from the sun ; 
He has drawn up his boat, hung up his nets. 

His hard day's work is done. 

And his loving kiss I feel again. 

My arms his neck entwine; 
And once more, mother, in my dreams, 

A father's love is mine. 

And you look on with a pleasant smile, 

And happy mother's pride, 
As Robin, with glad shout and laugh. 

Comes bounding to your side. 

I see your face in the sunset fjlow. 

So winsome, young and fair. 
No deep lines on your gentle brow, 

No silver in your hair. 

Oh ! mother, turn not thus away, 

I cannot see )rou weep ; 
These are but visions of the past, 

That come in haunted sleep. 

That come and go, and but recall 

One long, sad, awful night 
Of driving mist and stormy clouds, 

And the moon's pale fitful light. 

Loud was the sullen waters' roar, 

The moaning wind swept by. 
And one by one the silent stars 

Dropp'd from the murky sky. 

Like an angrv host came the foaming waves, 

Like snowflakes fell the spray ; 
And on the beach we watcn'd and wept, 

And pray'd for the break of day. 

For the boat that with Robin and ather sail'd 

In the early summer mom, 
Had drifted uptum'd with the flowing tide, 

Rudder lost, and trim sails torn. 

Father's Bible was found when the storm went 
down. 
And, hidden in weeds and sand, 
JVks the handkerchief you around Robin's neck 
Jifacf tied with a loving hand. 



And that was all winds and waves gave back, 

And the sea will its secret keep. 
Until God's own time, where our dear ones rest 

In their last untroubled sleep. 

But we must not repine, we know they are safe, 

For them life's storms are past. 
In the peaceful haven of heaven's shore 

They have reach' d their home at last. 

And oh, mother, think, in a little while. 

From sin and sorrow free. 
For aye we shall meet our loved ones again 

In the light of eternity. kate wood. 

THE VIOLET. 

When the earth wakes up from her long, long 
sleep. 
And tne little spring flowers begin to blow, 
Then 'mid the green hedgerows I daily peep 
For the pretty blue blossom I cherish so. 
The dear little modest flower 

I never can forget ; 
Oh ! happy the hour when I spy it first. 
The pretty blue violet. 

When the moss is wet with the young year's tears, 
And the primroses brighten the forest's shade, 
And wooing winds sport in the springing fern. 
This little blue blossom periumes the glade. 
The dear little modest flower , ' 

I never can forget ; 
Oh ! happy the hour when I spy it first. 
The pretty blue violet. 

When the cuckoo calls through the livelong day. 
And the snowy wild cherry-tree showers her 
bloom, 
This sweet-scented blossom I love to seek, 
Where it hides its head in the dewy gloom. 
The dear little modest flower 

I never can forget ; 
Oh ! happy the hour when I spy it first. 
The pretty blue violet. 

ALICE M. STEVENS. 



EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

Several of our dear friends liave gained ten new 
subscribers, and one has obtained twenty. We 
have had pleasure in forwarding to them the prize 
volumes. 

We have not been able to find room for our 
Editor's Box this year. Suppose that next year, 
if we live to see it, we were to enlarge Sunshine, 
so as to have more room ; would you like it ? It 
would entail much additional expense, but pro- 
bably we should have a larger sale. If you would 
like a larger magazine, with more reading, and a 
better type, write to us about it, and we will try 
to make arrangements to meet your wishes. As 
our magazine will come of age next year, it would 
be a good opportunity of distinguishing its 
majority. 

When you write to the Editor, always address 
it to him, at I2A, Paternoster-row. If you want 
volumes or numbers of the magazine, and cannot 
get them from local booksellers, send to Mr. 
W. Poole, the publisher. 
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ZOE. 

A Story of Irisb Lifi. 

Bj theAnthoi of "Links of Kindnsss." 

Chaptbk XIV.— Absince of Mind. 
■UMDELL did not, as was expected, make his 
ipeannce next day, and Dick began to feel 
uierunau'' -'■'--- — — ' -*- 



fellow,"he uid, "bnt if I luTeiometroableiii 
hnntii^ hint Qp t tutve only mystM to tliank for it. 
I was foolish enough to leave him bis poitmanteta 
containing litUe h^dc* boolcs and stationerf, aotT 
DO doabt he has taken some of those same with 
tim, and sat down bf some boghole to con a book 
of science or write his poem on the Comet," 

"Is that the sort of chap he is?" inquiied 
Jack, "if so, I am sure you would luive done 
much better to leave him beliind enCitelf . VHiU* 
ever shall we do with him here?" 
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No, no, you will all like him when you know 
him ; but really I wish he were her^. I n^ust go 
m search. 

** There will probably be a letter from him this 
evening,'* said Mrs. Stewart. 

"Well, then, you'll not go to-day, at all 
events," said Jack, '*and we can have another 
jolly row on the water." 

They had their row, but when on coming in 
inquiry was made for letters, none from Aiundell 
was forthcoming, and Dick announced his un- 
alterable determination to set out early next morn- 
ing on the search. 

He scarcely knew where to go, but after in- 
qairing in vain for news at every possible wayside 
inn, and in every town and village where he 
thought his friend might possibly have stopped, he 
arrived at Enniskillen ; there, leaning n^Ugently 
against a pillar of the porch of the hotel, lost 
apparently in reverie, and smoking a cigar, he be- 
held the lost Arundell. 

"Where have you been ? what hav* you been 
doing? why didn't you keep to our appoint- 
ments ? '' These and many other questions came 
forth like a volley from DiC^ on hi$ dreamy 
friend. ' 

"Ah, well," he said, trying .to collect his 
thoughts and give an account of himself, ** you 
see I haven't got round iht /oc^ yet; I meant to 
pi to-morrow, but the weather^ leioks unpromis- 
ing." 

I** Desflidedly, but besides that J, want you to 
co^e {(<)i2iie home with me ; they are anxious about 
us a|^S$<:riO(ie^.t^ut what have you been doing ever 
sino^ t u Yo^ look as if you had not. changed ypur 
dbthes sinc4 i left you.'* . . 

'' Nor have I ; and how 'iKftdd X when you had 
taken the luggage with yort? h ¥■■' 

" I left you your portmanteau, you were with 
me when 1 started, and you yourself gave direc- 
tions to have your portmanteau brought back and 
left in your room. If it is not there we must 
make inquiry for it." 

"There is a trunk of some kind in my room," 
replied Arundell, ** I know I nearly tumbled over 
one, but I don't know if it is mine." 

Dick went up with him to his room and soon 
recognised the portmanteau. 

" How I wish I had known," cried Arundell, 
'* I wanted my lexicon so badly." 

"Now what did you want with your lexicon, 
old fellow? Come, give an account of yourself. 
What have you seen, and what have you been 
doing?" 

" Well, I haven't seen much ; the day you left 
I just strolled on a little way after the coach, and 
then took a byway whicn led me across the 
country and brought me somewhere where there 
was a beautiful point of view. I was inspired there, 
perfectly inspired ; there was nothing for it but 
to come hoilie as fast as my legs would carry me 
and jot it down. It's the best' piece of the whole 
poem ; just Jjsten. 
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* * * 

As he spoke Arundell drew from his pocket a 
long strip of Jpaper covered^ with closely pencilled 
lines, and pushing back his hair from his forehead, 
he began to spout his newly-born Greek verses. 

But Dick stopped him. "Another time, my 
dear fellow ; but we must make haste now if we 
are to. catch the evening coach. Will you soon be 
ready? The coach starts in less than an hour." 

"I am quite ready," replied Arundell, "nothing 
to do but to step into the vehicle and be off." 

"Have ypu paid the bill? " Dick inquired. 

" Oh, no, I forgot that, but they'll not be loi^ 
if we tell them to make it up." 

"Very weU, X will go and see about that, and 
do you make a little improvement in your toilet^ 
for you can't appear as you are at Innis Hedar. 
Now may I trust you not to begin at your poem 
again ? " 

" All right, all right, go and see about the bill 
and you will find me ready in a quarter of an 
hour," replied Arundell, and with a great resolve 
he put the long pencilled paper back into his 
pocket, and bestowed his thoughts only on his 
friend, and the journey and duties before them. 

Dick's account, when he got home, of the dis- 
covery of his friend, and of the way in which he 
had visited the b«iuties of Lough Erne, occa- 
sioned considerable amusement. Arundell took 
it all in very good part, even though Jack ex- 
hibited more merriment than was quite polite on 
the subject ; he was really sorry for having caused 
any anxiety, and taken Dick away from home so 
soon after his arrival. 

After a few days' acquaintance Jack pronounced 
his brother's friend to be a " queer sort of a fish." 
Kate and Amy stood up for him on Dick's ac- 
count. Zoe agreed with Jack, but Mrs. Steward 
liked him, and Miss Anderson had been heard to 
say she had not met anyone so well worth spedc- 
ing to since she had left England. Amndelliiim- 
seu seemed very much to enjoy the society he met 
both at Innis Hedar and Innismore. >< 

" Our boating parties are spoiled at any ^te," 
said Jack, who would have left any other, enjoy- 
ment under the sun for a good row, and who was 
not trusted yet on the water without his brother 
Dick. 

To a certain degree Jack was right about the 
parties being spoiled. What the young people 
liked best was to go out all together without tak- 
ing a boatman with them. They had often oo 
former occasions had this enjoyment, but Dick, 
though full of the love of adventure, and afraid of 
nothing for himself was very prudent where 
mother and sisters were concerned, and absolutely 
refused to go out more than five, whi?lv.1wi»tJjf 
number this boat was made for. 

Arundell made a sixth, and as he coul^ notr 

with any regard for hospitality or ciVlMfyb^ left 

behind, the others had to take it in tumt to faitf|^ 

at home, or go over to Innismorel ^ Z6& •had,*'ti)i 

I Dick's arrival preferred no- pleasure to thatrf 

I spending an afternoon with Matvde, and she felt 
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^k little dissatisfied wUhh«rse]f now, as day after 
-day she went, turn c^ tibti on the boating expedi- 
'tions. Kate had once, and Amy twice given up 
their; place to her; when it came "to the third 
tlhie^ And Amy was again going to give np, Dick 
i^tetiered, said ft was not fair, and himself lifted 
Ms sister into the boat. ' 

'Zoe thei^ore re^sdned on the shore, looking 
: wistfully after the boat as It pushed off, sind suc- 
■te^dOD^ but very badly in her efforts to conceal 
Iher-disappointment. 

" Poor little lass," said Arundell as he waived 
'^ISi liUnd kerchief towards her, "it is rather hard 
W her staying at home;' I donft see that her 
weight would make much difference." 
.'• f*l donH like taking out more thai! five," Said 
^£Hck«ddeidiedfy. i • " 

.?:!*« Wetf^ it does' sbiilewhat depend on the size 
laid w^^t of the persons," Kate interposed. 
^ " Prud^ht Kate, are you turning against me ?" 
^exdailtidd Dick, ** if you forsake me what shall 
Xdo?" 

' "That's it, good girl, stick to it," cried Jack. 
** Of course ft depends on whether we have grown 
<ip petsons or mites with us. Suppose, now, that 
tjAde Cliffoid were of the partyi " 
- ' '{ We never go out five when Unde Clifford is 
fwith'tts, replied Dick ; **but," he added iii a low 
4dne^stOQpiiig forward towards Arundell who had 
*tiie stroke loiar, " I really do not think Zoe would 
teake much dlSbreiice ; I don't see that there 
woi|ld be any danger." 

-* iiieh! was no thought however, of going back 
tliatday to take in Zoe, only the possibility of 
such a thing. oQ.a future .occasion- was discussed. 
'I^en they rowed f^way round points and islands, 
and into little bays; and all were delighted, none, 
more so tluui Arundeii. ^ 



Chapter XV.— ZoS's OteCer QttestION. 

Zot me&nwhile had gone aiiross with her aunt to 
Jnnismore. Matide had been list^ing to the de- 
{)ai;ting oars of her cousin's boat, and the sound 
Hfftsxary voices had reakShed het ear. She had 
Idt a little sad. 

"Shall I never," she asked herself, *'be able 
to do as other young girls do ? MUit' I alwasrs be 
beM'ddwxii. to this cOuch, unable to join in any 
amusement, or evien to move and fetch a thing I 
want for myself 1 " 

The girls had been less with her jsiace Dick's 
axtival ; Zoj) had.not been over for a week. Maude 
knew she had gone in prefeifnoi^ with the paH^ 
on the water, and she said to herself it was but 
neturai But 1 she felt pain^, and as she listened 
ttoHK.tOt thtf sounds of the bars and thought'Oi the 
tB0t7|f party! in the hoatl the! tears started jto her 
•Sffi^ casd ' shift ^d . to herscdf, ; '^ Thete ' tiow, ail^ 
Qtiker ic|ayv x.«tld^ Zoe > ha» o ibrgotten her poor 



Just then, a gay little voice called out ^' Maude, 
Maude ! I've gOc the honejrsuckle for you 1 " and 
Zoe came running to her with a beautiful bunch 
of which Maude had told her, blossoming so high 
up on a tree as to be impossible, Maude thought, 
for Zoe to reachi Zoe nad determined to get it 
at once, but that was a week ago^ and sheh^ 
not once thought of it since. Now she had asked 
her aunt to let her run ctA In frctfit, and OQKKMt^ to 
the tree( dud seeing the tv^ning honeysuckle li^h 
up in the branches all fresh ami blossQmiqs stCU^ 
shie had cHqsbed the lower branches w3i -suc- 
ceeded in dragging down the flowers, jh^jl^ 
ran On gaily to present th)(m to Ntaade, 

''You axe looking very pale, Maude d^aar/' 
she said as she gave them to hei^ ; '* what is>^ 
matter with you, are you going to cry ? ** •. « j 

This question upset Maude's .self-possession 
altogether, bnt'she only said to Zo^ ^'Ri^n dear, 
and fetch me some water for the^e pretty flowe^s^ 
and she buried her iac& in the sweet bJofSOflts. 

Zoe ran off without farther remark, and wh^n 
she returned Maude was'looking bright and smiUng 
as ever. . •• 

** Would you like to ' learn that new canvas 
stitch?" she asked, as she topk frqm her baslcet 
some bright wools and a neatly hemmed little 
Square of ^nvas that she had had ready f ov ^^ 
.since near^ a week. ■ ' 

** Oh, I should like it so mueh 1 Haye yofUL 
got it ready for me? how good of.yott»'Ma[ucU'Ji" 
and Zoe felt a little prick of conscience as she sat 
down by Maude's side, and watched her needle 
goinff in and out, and producing the pret^teffect 
whi(£ she had admired so much on a lamprstaad 
she had seen; ^e wantedito make one ea^aetly 
like it now to place on Cookie's table. 

When she had learnt the' stiteh quite well,'^aAd 
could go on smoothly by herself, Maude said to 
her: ..-,... 

'^ You wanted to ask me a questicm one day» 
Zoe, do you remember ? " .i ■_■■ . 

** Yes, I wanted veiy much to ask you some- 
thing, and someway it went altogether out of .|ny 
head, but I remember now." . 1 

*' And what was it, dear?" ... s 

*'0h, it was only about Amy saying- her 
prayers ; she says such long ones." 

'* Does she? How long?" :' 

** Full four minutes ; it seemed to me a. great 
deal longer, but I looked at the watch one day 
that Kate had left hers in the room, an^ then 
another day I counted the time to myself, and it 
was five minutes that day J' . tr 

^*I don't thii|k that is very long, Zoe, but what 
doyott want to ask me about it ? " >u^ 

'*\Vhat do you think die can be saying aU>t]^ 

iime,?." . ! . :.>:-.■ . . ■ - 

. f What dpj^fi sjay, Zoe,,'wl*en'you pray? " ..,1 
r V Oh, I s^ ^^. Load's Frayer: ^ ttq Collect, 
^d if An^ii^in the^rooaa^il^^ tlimitw^OQ o»w» 
for i^ar sfie.wo¥i\^-'thiqk a^ ]tpp,.qttKk^; )'fi^n 
auntie sometidues iells u& at-«^»4Ks>%^ ^"oni^sK^^. 
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we might pray for, but all that doesn't take five 
minutes, nor four, nor three." 

'' But don't you sometimes wish to ask God 
for some things that are not in the prayers that 
you know off by heart ? " 

** No, I don't That is to say, there are plenty 
of things I wish for, but not that I could ask God 
for " 

•* Why couldn't you?" 

** Oh, all sorts of little things, you know, like 
what I ask Auntie for." 

''And why not ask your Father, your Father 
who is in Heaven and close beside you too ? " 

'' Oh, Maude, you know yourself I couldn't 
Now I wanted last week very much to come over 
here, and something always prevented me. Could 
I have asked God for that ? '^ 

"Certainly." 

** Well, look here, Maude, I didn't ask, and I'm 
here all the same." 

"Perhaps that is an answer to my prayer," 
said Maude, '' for I did ask ; I felt so lonely and 
I wanted to see my little Zoe again." 

** Oh, did you, dear Maude ? cried Zoe, jump- 
ing up from her seat and throwing her arms round 
Maude. "I'll not leave you again; I love you 
more than any one. Now I wish I had prayed to 
come over, for that would have made me think 
about it, and I believe if I had thought about you 
I could have come across. But there is another 
thing I want to say to you." 

"And what is that?" 

"I am afraid I am naughty sometimes." 

* * There is not one of us that does not sometimes 
do wrong." 

" But Cookie said I never was naughty, and I 
never got punishments when I was with her. I 
do get punished now." 

" Well Z08, when Aunt punishes you, you may 
be very sure that you deserve it. Aunt is very 
just, she does not like punishing; but when she 
sees it necessary she never fails to do it. But 
surely, Zoe, Aunt has spoken to you about what 
vou have done wrong, and you have felt that you 
have been naughty." 

" I don't know. Aunt does speak to me and 
explain things, but it always seems to me that it 
was some one else's fault. It was Amy's &ult 
when I didn't get my exercise done the other day, 
for she had put the book astray, and it was Jack's 
&ult that I was late at dinner yesterday, and " 

** And is it never Zoe's fault ? Do you really 
think that you never did anything wrong when you 
were with Miss Burrowes ? " 

** That'll just the question. I reallv think, 
Maude, I must have been naughty sometimes, and 
pretty often too. I have hidden my books over 
and over again, when Cookie wanted me to do my 
J easoDs, and when she called me in from the 
mui^ I never almost came at once, I used to 
J^^two or three rounds more with my hoop and 

^''S^ "^^^ ^^^^ ^^ *««P my <*inner warm. 
«»«ie were ever so many more thingg like 



that, and there, you know, I had no one but myself 
to blame — ^and — indeed, I've no one but m3rself to 
blame for not coming sooner to see you, and that 
was naughty though I didn't do it to vex you." 

" No, I am quite sure you did not, Zoe, but 
sometimes without intending it, oeople are selfish." 

" Maude ! Don't say that I'm selfish. No, I'm 
not that ; I know very well I am not ; " and the 
little girl sprang from her seat, and stood looking 
at Maude with an air of such sorrow and indigna- 
tion that Maude felt vexed with herself for using 
the word. 

" I did not want to hurt you, Zoe, but you know 
we are speakine; now of very serious things, and I 
only Mdshed to help you." 

'' I know that, Maude, but I am not selfish ; it 
is that, that makes papa unkind to mamma ; I have 
often heard Cookie talking about it with Mrs. 
Brown on Sundays, and she used often to say it 
was a blessing I was not selfish, and that I wasnot» 
a single bit ; and I know I am not, Maude. I 
never have got a cake or a tart or anything nice 
that I didn't divide it with someone else. I don't 
care to have things for myself ; I am not selfish." 

"Zoe, what I meant," said Maude very quietly, 
" was that you did selfish things perhaps through 
not thinking about others. You would divide your 
cake or your apple with Cookie or Amy, but 3^00 
would take Amy's turn in the boat, or you would 
give Cookie the trouble of keeping your dinner 
hot for you, that you might indulge in your own 
pleasure." 

Zoe was very much hurt, and kept quite silent 
for some time. At last she spoke, still trying to 
excuse herself : 

"Perhaps I was selfish, but I didn't mean' to 
be so ; I didn't think about it." 

" But now you will think about it, and watch, 
won't you, Zoe ? " 

" I'll try." 

"And you know, ZoS, it is not enough to 
watch ; we must pray too." 

** Shall I pray that I may not be selfish ? " 

** Do, Zoe ; and still that is not enough. It is 
always the same thing, ' Watch and pray, pray 
and watch.' You must watch for the answer to 
your prayer ; God will certainly grant it, but 
you must be thinking about it, and ready to 
take it." 

" How will it come ? " 

" God will give you His Spirit if you ask Him, 
and you know, Zoe, how one lives, and what one 
does when one is filled with God's Spirit ? " 

" Tell me, Maude." 

"Don't you know some One that was quite 
fiUed with God's spirit?" 

"Jesus?" 

" Yes ; that means, Zoe dear, that He was 
exactly of the same mind as God. God wished all 
His children on earth to be happy : Jesus wished 
them to be happy ; God never, never forgets His 
chMTeIl,\3nlW^X<^e&o^^x^3DAXQLContinul^ longing 
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and make them happy; and did not Jesus do 
exactly the same thmg, and give up His whole 
life day and night to try to make people happy, 
that is, to make them good ? He never did selfish 
things by forgetting about others, and doing what 
was pleasant to Himself. Did you ever read 
that first chapter of Mark carefully, and did you 
remark how unceasingly He cared for others, 
from early morning to late at night, after the sun 
was down, and He must have been longing to 
have rest, and then up again in the early morn- 
ing before the break of day, praying, Zoe, pra3dng, 
and then working. That's the only way, and He 
did all that because He was full of the Holy 
Spirit." ■ 

" But, dear Maude, I can't be like Jesus ; no 
one ever was like Him ; no one can." 

" Zoe, has not Jesus Himself said : * I have 
given you an example that you should do as I 
have done to you ? * Would He have said that if 
it was impossible for us to do it ? Wouldn't that 
have been like mocking us ? " 

"It would." 

"But, remember, Zoe, we must never cease 
trying to be like Jesus. It won't do to make a 
start, and then forget ; we must always be praying 
and watchinfif." 

" That is not easy, Maude. " 

''It is not. And I think that is the reason 
some people give it up, and say they can't do it, 
They won't take the trouble, and then they put 
the blame on God." 



Chapter XVI.— Is it Old Frog? 




" Do, dear, and remember you must pray very 
often for His holy spirit ; not only when you kneel 
down and say your morning and evening prayer, 
but all through the day ; you need not say a long 
prayer, but let it come from your heart ; that is the 
sort of prayer God loves." , 

"And you will pray for me too, Maude, for I 
don't know whether I shall do it right, and I think 
God would answer your prayer sooner." 

** I will indeed pray for you, my little Zoe," said 
Maude, putting her arm affectionately round the 
little girl. •* And now dear," she added, "I want 
you to learn a text that I am very fond of, and say 
it over to yourself sometimes. It is tibis : ' Look 
not every man on his own things, but every man 
also on the things of others. Let this mind be in 
you which was also in Christ Jesus.' Some 
day we will read over the whole chapter 
together Zoe, and see what Jesus' mind and way 
of thinking led Him to do, and will talk about 
it, and think what we could do like Him. And 
now I'm tired Zoe, I must rest a little." 

"Do, dear Maude ; but just tell me, do vou 
really think I may pray for whatever I want ? " 

" For whatever you want Zoe." 

" And He will give it to me ? " 

" That, or S3methii)g better, li is quite, qmte 
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Mr. Clifford went to breakfast at Innis Hedar 
the next morning and carried Mrs. Stewart away 
with him almost immediately afterwards; he 
wished her to meet some friends who were spend- 
ing the day at Innismore. The girls, it was 
arranged, were to pass a couple of hours in the 
schoolroom, after that they might amuse them- 
selves as they liked ; with Dick to direct, Mrs. 
Stewart left the children without any uneasiness 
to choose their own mode of enjoyment. 

** Any message to Maude ? " Mr. Clifford asked 
as he was leaving the breakfast room, and "My 
love, my love ! " said first one and then another of 
the cousins. Zoe crept close up to Mr. Clifford 
and said in a low voice, " Please give Maude my 
love." It was nothing more than the message she 
usually sent, but the tone of voice and her way of 
giving it told Mr. Clifford there was a peculiar 
meaning in it, and when Maude heard it, she knew 
that Zoe had been thinking over what they had 
been saying, and that she meant to act accordingly. 

** Dear little Zoe," was her reply when her papa 
gave the message, " she has a warm little heart of 
her own." 

" I don't know what will become of the poor 
child when she leaves your aunt," returned Mr. 
Clifford; "it seems a terrible pity to send her 
back to her old London life." 

" I think her father and mother will soon be 
home," said Maude. 

" I don't know whether, from all accounts, ^he 
would not be worse off with them than with Miss 
Burrowes." 

"Really I cannot understand how they can 
leave that bright little child all these years, and 
not come home to her, or send for her to join 
them," said Maude. 

" Her mother, I suspect, would be glad enough 
to do so ; her father must be a thoroughly selfish 
man." 

Maude thought of her yesterday's conversation 
with Zoe. 

" He would probably make his child unhappy 
as well as his wife," continued Mr. Clifford. 
"Morton, — Morton, I wonder whether he is 
anything to a Morton that I used to know at 
school. Do you happen to know his Christian, 
name?" 

"Oh yes, Throgmorton." 

" Throgmorton Morton ! why that is the very 
name. Odd if he should turn out to be ' Old 
Frog,' as we used to call him. But a very jolly, 
good sort of fellow our Morton was, inclined to 
take a little too good care of himself, that was all." 

"Well, it would be funny if Zoe*s papa should 
turn out to be an old friend of your's. 

"We were never great cronies, but we^^'ifc. 

three yeare to^eXYvw ^^. «2tks«\, wA c^ ^<3>5«?*R.'««Ki. 

ithrowii logtVYvet s»cfn«.\:\m^^, Yl^ \asX H?i^ "^'^^ 
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OUR LIFE IN SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 

I WAS bom in Adelaide, South Australia. We 
lived in North Adelaide, two miles from the 
town, on a high hill called Montefiore Hill. 

The first house I can remember was very large, 
wide and long, surrounded on all sides by 
verandahs, the front and back being covered in 
with ^canvas to keep the house nice and cool, for 
it is excessively hot, at least eight months of the 
year, and most of the houses arc (or were, when 
we left) built of one story only, so that they 
occupy a large piece of land. 

We had a very large garden stocked with fruit, 
vegetables, and flowers, for the ground is here so 
fertile that the tiniest seed soon blossoms into a 
beautiful flower. It was an acre in length. 

At the bottom of it we had a poultry yard, 
railed off from the rest and covered in with a 
wire roof, to prevent the fowls from flying away. 
Among the poultry we had a pair of English 
geese, which had been sent out to us, and of 
which we were very proud, for although they 
nearly resembled their Australian brethren, still 
we felt there was a difference, because they came 
all the way from England. 

We had two dogs, a cream-coloured pony, and 
a brown mare ; this pony we had when I was 
about seven years old, and I remember when it 
first came, how delighted we were, but sad to 
relate when all my sisters had ridden on it in 
their turn, and it came to mine, I turned coward, 
sdthough I had been foremost in clapping my 
hands with delight, and cried out, ** Oh no, oh 
no, I am too fat, I shall break it down." I was 
only seven years old, so my tender years were, I 
hope, an excuse for my fears. 

I must tell you about our two dc^s ; one was a 
bull-dog, called " Crab," always kept chained, for 
it was very fierce towards strangers, being partly 
wild, as its father had been a "dingo," or wild 
Australian dog, and its mother a bull-dog. 

The other dog was black and white, with long 
silky hair, called " Dido," why, I cannot say ; he 
used to be allowed to xun about as much as he 
liked, and I am sorry to say on one occasion he 
abused his freedom very much. It appears that 
one night he got into the poultry yard, the door 
of which must have been left unfastened, and there 
he committed sad havoc, for the next morning the 
first news we heard was that, in conjunction with 
"Crab" he had killed a great quantity of the 
poultry, and when we went into the kitchen what 
was our astonishment to see about half-a-dozen 
turkeys, a dozen fowls and ducks, completely 
s<vip))ed ^<:if tbeir feathers, and huddled up near 
the fire, looking so very miserable. So after this 
escapade, #e' were obliged to get rid of ** Diilo ; " 
we kcfpt **Crab" asi he Was Such an excellent 
watfch-dog,' btit we toofc'^atitf th4t he should be 
strongly chained up. 



Now I want to tell you about our garden. The 
front was filled with flowers and shrubs, and the 
side and back with fruit trees and vegetables. We 
had a flower here which probably you have never 
seen ; it is called ** Oleander," resembles a little 
a pink Azalea, but smells most deliciously like 
honey and cinnamon; we had also honeysuckles, 
but they did not grow on the hedges as they do 
in England, but on thick shrubs, and the 
tubes are really filled with honey, for we often 
sucked them when we were <^uite young, and 
before we understood how beautiful they were. 

At the side of the house there were two splen- 
did almond trees which every year yielded us 
plenty of nuts to crack, and we used to have such 
fun, for our brother used to ask his friends, and he 
and they climbed the trees and knocked down 
the almonds into large tea trays, which we placed 
underneath; such a noise they made rattling 
down. 

We had lovely peaches, apricots, grapes, apples 
and pears, and a host of different kinds of plums 
and other fruit ; indeed nearly every kmd grows 
abundantly in South Australia, except oranges 
and pine apples, which generally come from 
Sydney. 

Such lovely long water melons all rosy in- 
side and jet black seeds ! These did not grow 
in our garden though we could have a very 
large one for about twopence. 

We always had plenty of fruit to eat, fruit 
for breakfast, dinner, and tea, for it never hurt 
us as it would have done in England; I sup- 
pose it was owing to the difference of climate. 

But perhaps you would like to hear about 
other things besides our garden. Once every year 
the blacks came down to town from the bush, and 
the Government proviaed them with blankets; 
they are very dirty and lazy, except those who are 
partly civilized ; they come begging to the differ- 
ent houses, and most of the people give them food. 
Once we gave a black fellow some ** roly-poly" 
pudding, with currants in it, and he was so pleased 
to see the latter, picking them out one after the 
other, and calling them his "black brothers." 
Their women are called "lubras," or wives, and 
their children * * pickanninies." They will not take 
gold or silver, which they call white money, but 
they accept copper money. Once a gentleman, 
for fun, offered a **lubra" a five-pound note if 
she would give him her "pickanniny ; " she shook 
her head at the "bit o* paper," but would have 
taken a penny for it, if the gentleman would have 
accepted it. 

In the summer we used to go to the seaside, 
which is only seven miles from town by omnibus, 
as there then was no train ; but now that they are 
laying down a railway it will only take ten minutes 
for the gentlemen to go down and have a bathe 
before going to busirt^ss. • '^^' ■ J v i.. j »• 

r The blacks cam^ tfted»)dBwti to thie ffiy; aM'at 
hight eretted^ithiir " wbrleye," or hate; w^ ^ifefed 
to go on the beach and watch them play icaotls 
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round their huge fires. This, alas ! was one of 
the evils which they leaipt of the white man. As 
for that other evil, ** drink," the Government 
fined heavily any one giving it to them, as it ren- 
dered them insane. They have very thick heads 
and woolly hair ; this latter is very necessary, as 
they do nut wear any covering on their heads, and 
they would otherwise have sunstrokes. It is said 
that it does not hurt them very much if you strike 
them on the head ; but if you hurt the calf of the 
leg it will cause great injury. 

Some other time, if the Editor will allow me, I 
will tell you more about Adelaide, of the lovely 
rides to the hills (for I forgot to tell you that the 
town is surrounded by hiUs on all sides), of our 
beautiful Botanical Gardens, and of the different 
places we stopped at on our voy ge home. 

JULIA N. 



LESSONS FOR A BIBLE CLASS. 

Lesson III. — Adam and Eve. — Gen. iii. 

1. Their Character. — A holy likeness to God. 
— The sinner is not like God. — Grace renews this 
likeness in a believer. 

2. Their Residence, Eden. — Spoken of else- 
where as a fruitful place. — It was a happy home. — 
Sin makes homes imhappy. 

3. Their TRIAL. — Prohibited to eat of a certain 
tree. ■ — The reason of this prohibition. — The 
Serpent was Satan. — The temptation was three- 
fold. — Satan altered God*s words. — It seemed 
a little thing, just to gather a fruit, but trifling 
sins (as people call them) often lead to dreadful 
consequences. — Why did Satan 'tempt Eve when 
she was alone ?— Satan tempted Jesus in a 
similar manner. — Satan cannot /^rir^ us to con- 
sent to sin. — How we should meet temptation. 

4. Their Fall. — Eve was deceived by the cun- 
ning of the Serpent. — She then became a tempter 
herself. — Adam tempted knowingly. — The in- 
fluence of evil example. — Their disobedience was 
most unreasonable. — They caused misery to 
others. — Through their /all. Paradise and Im- 
mortality were lost. — Who has restored these ? — 
And, to whom ? 

Have you sinned after the similitude of Adam's 
transgression? — ^Then you need a Saviour. — 
Hdve you sought for pardon through the blood of 
Christ? 



ARE YOU HAPPY WHEN YOU 

ARE CROSS ? 
A Word prom the Editor. 



,In re^ly t9 this quest^o^, for I mean to answer 
as' .]|vi^j'^,ask it^ ^ihere .is only space enough to 
allow' me* i6' Very' briefly give you my reasons for 
saying that the answer must be, No. 



1. Conscience tells you you are wrong. When 
conscience finds fault with us we cannot be 
happy. If it is asleep or if we have forced it 
to hie silent, then we may endeavour to be 
happy when we are cross. But if it is re- 
proaching us, we must be uncomfortable. 

2. When you are cross you make other people 
unhappy. Now if you have a tender heart you 
wi]l be sorry to see that your behaviour has given 
them pain. You will not like to hear your 
mother's sigh. 

3. You will do everything badly, if you are 
cross. Wrong strokes in your drawing, the ink- 
bottle knocked off the table, baby pushed down 
on the gravel path and hurt, the Latin exercise more 
crowded with mistakes than usual — may all be 
owing to a cross mood. You cannot enjoy every- 
thing going wrong. 

4. A fit of crossness spoils all your pleasures. 
In this respect, it is worse than a toothache. The 
little sweetnesses of your home life will be turned 
to vinegar. The merry laugh and the pleasant 
game which are going on around you, only deepen 
the frown on your face as you turn angrily away. 
Poor child ! how unhappy you must be, when 
you cannot enter into the happiness which God 
has placed within your reach. 

5. When you are cross you become very small. 
Nobody likes to be small, nor to be thought 
small. Of course you understand that I am speaking 
of moral estimation, not of stature. Now nothing 
dwarfs more than ill temper. You may fancy it 
is dignified to be cross, but your friends do not 
think so. They are more likely to feel contempt 
than admiration. When you begin to realize this, 
and to see the littleness and even meanness of 
being cross, you will be ashamed and unhappy. 

6. You are not like Jesus when you are cross. 
If you are a Christian child you will want to copy 
His bright and perfect example. '* Consider Him 
who endured such contradiction of sinners against 
Himself. " He was never sulky, nor passionate ; 
He never frowned, nor reviled, nor refused to be 
friendly. And He wants you to be Uke Him. 
But you cannot be like Him, when you are 
pettish and irritable, and unconciliatory. The 
thought of this will render you unhappy. 

So I am sure for these reasons — ^and for others . 
that I could give — ^you are not happy when you 
are cross. 

What then should you do ? 

Pray for grace to overcome the sinful feeling, 
and to fill your heart with love to Jesus. If you 
love Jesus, you will love all around you. They 
will love you in return. This will give you a 
happy feeling. And what shall you do with re- 
spect to things that are likely to make you feel 
cross? 

Look upon them as your Cross which you 
are to take up, as Christ's disciple, and bear after 
Him. You ought to rejoice in enduring the little 
vexations of daily life, .if thus you are glorifying 
Jesus and showing your love to Him. 




BIBLE PICTtJRE STORIES. 



THE MIGHTY MAN OF VALOUR. 



MidianiCes, who had greatly oppiessed the Iiraeli 
Looking up, he saw a slraEger sealed under m 
oak-lree, who said "Tbe Lord is with ihee." 
Gideon said, " How can I helieve that ? God has 
foisakenus, lamonlyapoorman." ThisstranEer 
was really m angel in human form, or ralher 
the Lord Himself, for He said, " Surely t will be 
with thee, and ihou shalt smite the Midianiles as 
oneman." Gideon said, *>ShowineBsign,Ipiay 



thee, and do not go awfty till I.baTc let ■ present 
before thee." 

Then Gideon brought meat and hretd and 
broth, and, as the angel bade him, put them on a 
rocl;. The angel just touched them, and fiie came 
up from the rock and burnt up Gideon's pretent. 
Then the angel vanished. 

Gideon fell on his knees, for he knew he had 
seen God, and prayed, and God encouraged him 
and told him what Co do. So he built an dtar 
there, and at night sacrijiccd on it his father's 
young bullock. Then le destroyed Baal's attar 
and grove. Afterwards he blew the war-trumpet 
and gathered the people to light against their 

OpptCSEOI3. 
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MERITON LODGE: 

OR, 

Bkatsicb Ekskihk's New Home. 
By the Authu of " Axtbur's Victosy." 



Chapter XVI.- 



[ NOT A NUKSBMAID.' 



Beatrice had not yet fulfilled her motlicr's re- 
qaett of going to see, the sick giil, Lncy Foster. 
She somewhat shianlt from it, and, as John had 
not menlioned it again, she put it off from day to 

Bekttice had plenty to do without that, or 
thought she had ; for she had b^n her studies 
again, and EUa gkdJj joined her in these foi 



hoar or two every day. But she was so back- 
ward in everytbiDg, and made so many mistakes, 
that she often drew foith a scornful smile or a. 
contemptuous word from Beatrice, so that the 
arrangement was not altogether so pleasant asit 
mkht have been. 

However, as it was certainly an advantage to 
both parties, it was to be persevered in for the 

One afternoon, lessons were over and Ella had 
gone, and Beatrice was standing at the window, 
tbioking how she should spend the remainder tj 
the tinie before tea, when Margaret came into the 
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Beatrice turned roundi and answered in an in- 
different tone : 

"I don't know. What is it?'* 

** It is only to take charge of Bertie a little 
while. It will not be much trouble, and will be 
a great help to me, dear. You can push him 
about the garden in his carriage; he will quite 
enjoy that, and I think he will be good.** 

Beatrice looked anything but pleased. She 
never offered to be any help in the house, and she 
thought Margaret was taking a liberty in asking 
her; besides, she remembered Aunt Charlotte's 
advice, not to be piit upon, so she said coldly : 

'* I am not a nursemaid, Margaret Why can- 
not Jane do it? it is her business.** 

**Jane has gone home to see her mother; 
Harriet is very busy,- and I am obliged to go out. 
There is a poor littl)^: child down in Shaw Street 
got badly scalded; John is not at home, so I 
must go and see what can be done ; the poor 
little thing is in great suffering, they say.'* 

** And I am going out, too, Margaret, so I 
cannot,** Beatrice said ; for while her sister had 
been speaking, shef had hastily decided that this 
very afternoon was just the time when John's 
request must be fulfilled. 

'* I will, dear Margaret ! *' exclaimed Dora, 
eagerly springing forward, ** Oh, do let me ! I 
am sure I can." 

" I know you would do your best, Dora ; you 
are a very useful little woman ; but I think you 
are too small to be trusted out alone with my 
Bertie. Will not Beatrice do it for me? Are 
you obliged to go out to-day, dear ? '* she added, 
goin^ up to Beatrice and laying her hand on 
her shoulder. 

" Yes,** was the hasty answer; and then Beatrice 
coloured all over tg. find she had uttered what 
was not true ; but!sl^e did not retract it, only went 
on the more hastily,*'* I am going to do something 
for John. *' 

" Oh, well, if that is it,'* Margaret said plea- 
santly, *' I must not put in my claim for help : 
but is his business necessary to be done to-day ? 
would not to-morrow do as well ? ** 

** Don't make Beatrice stay if she does not 
want, Margaret," put in Dora again. *'Dolet 
me have baby ? I am sure I can manage him 
quite well.** 

*' I believe it will have to be so then, Dora ; 
for I am lingering longer now than I ought, 
when perhaps this poor child*s life is in danger. 
But you had better have Bertie here, I would 
rather you did not take him out of doors.** 

As she spoke^ Margaret looked again towards 
the window where Beatrice was still standing 
looking out, 'hoping that she might even now 
change her milid. But thart Was not likely, 
Beatrice hardly ever did give up her own plans 
for the fake of others. • 

So, Dora was installed in the parlour with baby^ 

and Vfecy proud she was of the trust, and Margaret 

/eh as if she couJd leave him pretty coififortably 



there, especially as Harriet promised to look in 
on them now and then. But Master Bertie did 
not approve of the arrangement ; he was used to 
his afternoon out, like other people, and he 
missed the fresh air as much as anybody ; and he 
showed his disapproval by crying and screaming 
to a degree that distressed his little nurse exceed- 
ingly. She did not know what to do with him. 
Nothing she could do or say would pacify and 
soothe him. How she wished, poor little Dora, 
that Beatrice had stayed at home to help her ; for 
she could have taken him into the garden, and he 
would have been as good as possible there. 
Perhaps Harriet wished the same, for she had at 
last to l^ave her work altogether, and carry the 
little one up and down in her arms. 

Nor was Beatrice altogether easy as to the way 
in which she. had acted. She tried to convince 
herself that it was quite necessary for her to go to 
Lucy Foster's to-day ; and yet she knew that she 
had not at all intended to do so until Margaret 
asked her to do what was not pleasant to her, 
and that, though the visit ought to have been made 
before, as it had been put off so long^aj^other 
day would not have made any pracycal dlffeence, 
if only she had chosen to be igr^ea|>le^»ifi8li|^ of 
just the opposite. , There was sproetfiing- under- 
hand about the whole affair which she diii not 
care to think about, so she pushed on quickly in 
the direction of the cottage 'which John had 
pointed out as the one occupied by old Daniel 
Foster aud his two grandchildren. 

As she dreyir near.^ sound of loud angry talking 
came from vd^hinj 9xA as she passed down the 
garden path, the door was thrown hastily open 
and as qwckly closed again, and a boy, with a 
flushed, angry face rushed past without noticing 
her ; indeed she had almost to step into a bush to 
avoid being thrown down, so recklessly was he 
running ; but if he saw her he went on as if he 
had not seen her, and was off across the field 
before she had time to collect her bewildered wits. 

Not that she had any wish to stop him had that 
been possible, but the adventure had startled her ; 
and she thought herself exceedingly foolish to 
have ventured alone, and was doubtfiil whether 
to go forward or turn back even now. 

But evidently the boy's voice must have been 
the one she had heard, for all was quiet now 
within the cottage, so, after waiting a minute, she 
went on ; yet her hand trembled as she knocked 
timidly at the door, and she half wished that she 
had taken the nearest duty, and left this for another 
day. But it was too late now.. 
\ No answer came to her knock, so she lifted the 
latch and went in. ' 



I CHAPTEIL XVII.-rLUCY FO$TER. , . 

^T was agood-sized comfortable kitchen into whicli 
the' doOr opened j and at tJhe^ firSt?gIante>B«4trfde 
thought ft' was empty i -but, on lonikiigtinaJTB 
closely, she saw, in the fet. corner of^ the togm/ a 
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girl crouched down on the floor, her head buried 
in her hands, and deep, low gasping sobs shaking 
her whole frame, interrupted now and then by a 
sharp cough. This, then, must be Lucy Foster 
whom she had come to see ; what could be the 
matter? 

Beatrice felt frightened, and for an instant she 
bad almost decided to open the door gently and 
run away again before the girl saw her. But this 
would be cowardly ; besides, perhaps she might 
be a little help, and had not John told her to try 
to lighten some one's burden ; and here was a 
big burden, so she must try what she could do 
with it. 

But she did not go very wisely to work, for she 
was but a child still, clever as she thought herself. 

She crossed the cottage kitchen very quietly, 
and laid her hand on the poor girl's shoulder, 
without speaking. 

Lucy Foster started up in extreme surprise, for 
she had been too much absorbed in her grief to 
hear any sound, and the quick movement brought 
on a violent attack of coughing, which lasted 
some time, and which frightened Beatrice ex- 
ceedingly. She did not know what to do, and 
poor Lucy was unable to utter a word ; so she 
stood helplessly looking at her, and thinking every 
minute she would be choking ^ until at last Lucy 
was able by signs to make her understand she 
wanted some water. 

Beatrice looked round bewildered ; but at last 
she espied a cup, and rushed out with it in aimless 
search for water. Fortunately, instinct rather than 
thought led her to the pump, and she brought 
back the cup brim full; and her trembling, 
shaking hand spilled more than half of it on the 
poor sufferer's dress. But it brought the relief 
Lucy so much needed, and by-and-by the fit 
passed, and she lay back white and exhausted. 

But Beatrice knew well enough that she ought 
not to remain there on the floor ; and at last she 
succeeded in persuading her to come back to the 
arm-chair by the fire. There she looked a little 
more comfortable, especially when Beatrice found 
a pillow, and placed it for her head to rest against. 
Then drawing up another chair she sat down to 
wait till Lucy should bs able to speak — if indeed 
she ever was able again ; but at any rate she could 
not leave her like that. 

She had not to wait very long. By degrees the 
quick breathing quieted, and a faint tinge of colour 
returned to the pale face ; and Lucy turned a little 
on her pillow and put out her hand. 

*'Dear young lady," she said, almost in a 
whisper, '* I am afraid I have frightened you ; but 
I am often like this." 

*' Not often in such distress as you were when 
I came in, I hope," said Beatrice as kindly as she 
knew how. 

^ A shade' came over the pale face. 

i**Ohvy«s^butli\ion'toften giveaway J aiidlknow 
I^ ought not then, for it^^lV^ys makeft mis iU.; but 
I conld not hdp it. ^ Did yotf B^e Dan :as yoii' 
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camel" she went on eagerly; '*do you know 
where he has gone ? " 

' ' A boy ran past me across the fields ; I know 
nothing more than that." 

* * Oh, then he has really gone and left me. Oh, 
Dan, Dan, I did not think you would be so cruel I" 
: And covering her face with her hand the tears- 
stole quietly through her fingers, she was crying 
again ; not so bitterly, but more despairingly than* 
before. 

Beatrice did not know what to do or say ; so 
she sat quite still and said nothing. How she 
wished now that Dora had been there instead of 
her, she was always ready with a kind word, and 
would have comforted the poor girl in a moment. 

The silence lasted so long that Beatrice was 
on the point of getting up and saying she would 
come another day, when lAicy spoke again. 

** It is very good of you to stay with me. Miss ; 
it is lonely here sometimes, all by myself." 

** You ought not to be by yourself I am sure," 
exclaimed Beatrice, *' does nobody come to you ? " 

*'The neighbours are very kind, and come in 
of a morning to do what is wanted ; and after that' 
I have nobody all day, but Dan and grandfather 
some odd minutes now and then, when they come 
back from their rounds with the vegetables ; but I 
can generally manage pretty well, and don't mind 
it. Only to-day it was different." 

** I am very glad I happened to be here : I don't 
know what you would have done if I had not. 
You really ought not to be left alone." 

**Miss Ella Dalton comes sometimes, --as often 
as she can, I know ; and it is always cheering to 
see her. Did she ask you to come ! I should like 
to know who you are, Miss, if you don't mind ? " 

< ' Oh, I am Miss Erskine, Dr. Erskine's sister. 
I know Miss Dalton ; but it was my brother who 
asked me to come." 

A faint smile passed over the girl's face. 

"The kind good doctor! he said you were 
coming ; and I have been looking for you every 
day for a week : but I had quite given you up ; I 
thought you had forgotten." 

Beatrice's heart smote her ; no, she had not 
forgotten ; only put it off. 

" My brother said you were very poorly, and I 
am sure you seem so. Don't you think you ought 
to be in bed ? »' 

** No, oh, no ! " exclaimed the girl with startling 
earnestness; ** I know I shall never be better 
any more ; and as long as I can I must be here. 
Dan must not have me to seek, or he would be 
worse than he is. Oh, Miss, if you would get 
the good kind doctor to speak to him, I think 
perhaps he would take some notice then ! " 

** But I don't know anything about your brother 
nor what he has done, and perhaps John does 
not either." 

•* Yes, Dr. Erskine knows ; and he always tells 
|me this>amxiety is-badibr.mej but hoyt. can I help 
|l)eihg: anxious! .^Now^ thisafternodn^ J did all I 
icould to persuade him to stay at home and. do the 
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work erandfEither expected of him : and he 
wouldn't.'' 
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That was very naughty oi him," said Bea- 
trice warmly. 

''Well, I don't know," said the sister, ready 
to defend the boy when any one else blamed 
him ; " Dan is not a bad fulow on the whole ; 
but he has got acquainted with two or three lads 
dovm in the town, and he is easily led, and won't 
listen to me now. And grandfather says he is 
idle and won't work. I know Dan does not do 
so much as he ought in the earden, and helping 
to go the rounds with the donkey, and then grand- 
father gets vexed and scolds Daa, and he won't 
bear it, and answers very naughtUy sometimes ; 
and I know it will be worse, ten times worse, 
when I am not here to smooth matters a little. 
But I ought not to trouble you with all this, Miss 
Erskine ; only it is a relief to talk of it." 

*' But I am sure yon ought not to talk so much ; 
see, it is making you cough, and you will be as 
bad as ever again. I will tell my brother, and he 
will see what can be done. But I don't think 
there is any chance of mending a bad boy like 
that." 

The eager light died out of poor Lucy's eyes, 
and she gave a little sigh ; this was not the 
sympathy and comfort she had hoped for. How- 
ever, as she said, it was a relief to talk, and Bea- 
trice was better than nobody ; so by-and-by 
she went on : 

'*You don't know how I love Dan, Miss. 
When mother died she told me to be a good 
sister to him, and I have — I do think I mive. 
And he used to be a kind lad till he took to those 
idle wajrs ; and now I am afraid grandfather and 
he will some time quarrel outright, and then Dan 
will run away ; he has threatened it more than 
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once. 

' ' Perhaps it would be the best thing he could 
do," said Beatrice,, rising ; '' I think you need 
not want to keep a brother like that. I must go 
now ; but I will come again before long. " 

"Oh, Miss, are you eoing? Do you think I 
might ask you — Dr. Erskine said vou would when 
you came — will you read to me a little before you 
go ? I can't read ; I do wish I could, but it is 
too late now." 

Without a word Beatrice took the little Bible 
which Lucy put into her hand, and turned over 
the leaves aimlessly. 

*' Where shall I read ? " she said at last. 

" Read something of what the good Saviour 
said and did when lie was here on earth, please. 
Miss,'* was the answer ; and Lucy closed her 
eyes and prepared herself to listen. 

Beatrice turned over and over, and at last she 
came to the fifteenth of Luke, and read the para- 
ble of the prodigal son. The beautiful words 
were familiar enough to the reader, but to the 
listener they came with freshness and power. 

The tears stole once more down Lucy's cheeks, 
Ifi/t tbeyr were soft, healing tears this time. 



Beatrice read to the end of the chapter and then 
closed the book. 

" Thank you, Miss, thank you ! " exclaimed 
Lucy fervently ; " that is just wluit I want There 
is hope for Dan, for the Father in heaven loves 
him. That is what it means, isn't it, Miss ?" 

''Yes, I s<ippose so," said Beatrice hurriedly. 
" God loves everybody, you know. But I really 
must go now; good-bye, Lucy." 

"C^od-bye, Miss Erskine, and thank you. 
And if you see Dan will you b^ him to come 
back to me ?" 

" Ohy I dare say he will be coming soon," and 
Beatrice hastened away, lest («ucy should make 
any more remarks. 



Chapter XVI IL — Rash Words. 

Beatrice had but just passed through the little 
garden when she caught sight of the same youth 
who had so startled her m coming. He was 
standing on the further side of the stile into the 
next field which she had to cross, leaning his arms 
on the top of it and apparently waiting for some 
one or something. Doubtless this was Dan, 
Lucy's idle, good-for-nothing brother, and here 
was a grand opportunity to give him some good 
advice. 

He did not see Beatrice until she was close 
upon him. 

" Will you let me pass, if you please," she said, 
in her most *' grovm up " manner. 

He started, and removing his arms stood on one 
side ; but Beatrice did not notice the wistfoL look 
with which he regarded her. 

She sprang lightly over the stile and was going 
on her way, having changed her mind as to the 
" good advice," when the boy stopped her with the 
question : 

"Have you seen Lucy, Miss? Will you tell 
me how she is ? " 

"Yes, I have seen her," was the sharp answer, 
as she turned round and faced him ; '* she is very 
bad indeed, and it is all you that makes her so, 
you cruel wicked boy ! she will die, you'll see she 
will ! and then, perhaps, you will be sorry for 
what you have done. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself treating your sister so. She says she 
loves you, but I am sure you are not worth it 
Go to her at once and see what you can do for her. 
I am sure she needs you." 

Dan stood aghast and stared for a minute, and 
then a dark angry frown took the place of the soft 
wistful expression which, had Beatrice only 
known it, would have yielded to a kind word. He 
broke forth into wild bitter expressions, partly 
against his sister, and partly against Beatrice for 
presuming to scold him ; and then he rushed off 
in the direction of the wooi and was soon lost 
amongst the trees. The last words Beatrice caught 
was a passionate resolve never to go home again. 
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She was somewhat alarmed at the effect her 
rash speech had had. However, she went on 
trying to persuade herself that no harm was done, 
and that Dan would soon recover and go home ; 
for of course he could never for a moment mean 
what he said i and she felt very angry with him 
for speaking to her so disrespectfully — wishing 
she had never gone near his sister---she could 
almost echo the wish, though it was at John's 
particular request that she had gone. She must 
get John to talk to him about it. 

She was scarcely half-way home when, to her 
surprise, she met Ella Dalton. 

" Why, Ella, what are you doing here ? '* 
''Father sent me. He wants some plants for 
the garden, and he thinks perhaps old Daniel 
will be able to supply them ; at any rate I am to 
go and see. Have you time to come with me, 
Beatrice ? It is such a pleasant afternoon for a 
walk.*» 

^ Beatrice hesitated, but it was not the want of 
time that made her do so ; she hardly cared to go 
back again to the cottage under the circumstances. 
•* I have just been there,"she said ; " but I will 
go with you if you like." 
And die turned and went on with Ella. 
** Have you seen anything of Dan ? If the old 
man is not at home he might perhaps tell me what 
I want to know." 

** Yes, I have seen Dan, and I think there was 
some one working in the garden. But there is 
no one in the house but Lucy, and she is very ill, 
Ella." 

** Yes, I know, your brother has been very good 
to her." ^^ 

** I think he has been very good to everybody," 

answered Beatrice with a pleased look. *'But 

about that Dan ; I am very angiy with him ; he 

fa real bad, wicked boy ! there is not a bit of 

good in him any way ! " 

''Why, that is a hard thing to say, Beatrice 
dear ; there is no one so bad as that, I think." 

" He* is, I tell you ! " was the vehement an- 
swer ; and then she went on to relate what had 
passed, first between herself and Lucy, and then 
what she and Dan had said and done. 

" Oh, but, Beatrice, wa9 that very wise do you 
think?** 

" Wise ? One cannot stop to consider whether 
a thing is wise or not when one gets angry like 
that!^ 

" No, that is just it, one ought not to get angry. 
And of course he would resent your speaking to 
him in that way. I am so sony ; because I am 
sure the poor boy really does love his sister — 
there is ttiat good in him, at any rate. And I 
think we should hardly blame him till we know 
what temptations he has, and if he has tried to 
resist them. Ob, I wish we could do something 
to help him!" 
"I think his sister wants helping a great deal 



Dan must be very miserable and unhappy ; people 
who do wrong always are. I should like to help 
him if I could. VHiich way did he eo ? PerheiDS 



way did he go ? Perhaps 
we might find him and bring him home again." 
"No, indeed, Ella, you are not going to try at 

E resent ; he is not worth looking after ; and when 
is temper cools down he will come home of him- 
self. Besides, if ^ou had heard, as I did, what 
his sister said of mm you would not want to see 
him any more." 

"Oh, Lucy does not often complain; but I 
dare sav she was weak and ill, and could not bear 
much.* 

** Do you always find excuses for everybody ? " 
Beatrice asked, turning round with a smile. 

" They are generally to be found if we look for 
them. And I will excuse you by supposing that 
you did not think, else you would not have made 
that unkind speech, and sent poor Dan away in 
despair. " 

"Ella, you are an odd mixture; one would 
think you had no troubles of your own — and I 
know you have plenty — by the way you go into 
everyl)ody*s else." 

"Perhaps that is just the reason," said Ella, 
"though mine are light enough; but when one 
feels things oneself, one can the more easily feel 
for other people, at least I know it is so witn me. 
And I do pity both Dan and Lucy ; I dare say the 
old grandfather is very provoking sometimes." 

"I wish we were rich, some of us," said 
Beatrice, with a half sigh ; "how much we might 
help people then ; but it is no use trying as it is." 

"Why, you don't suppose money is the only 
way of helping," said Ella in surprise. "You 
don't mean that, Beatrice, I know. It is a very 
small part indeed. Loving care and thought, and 
willing hands go a great deal further sometimes. 
And you know the cup of cold water even is not 
despised, and we can all give that, Beatrice. 
Suppose you and I try to help this poor Dan to a 
better sort of life ; I think we can do that without 
beii^ rich. But here we are at the cottage, and 
yonder is old Daniel in his garden. Let us go 
round and speak to him. " 

Beatrice would much rather have stayed outside 
the garden-gate and waited for Ella, but she did 
not like to say so; so she follow her in silence. 



FELINE CLOCKS. 



One day, when we went to pay a visit to some 
families of Chinese Christian peasants, we met, 
near a farm, a voung lad, who was taking a 
bufialo to graze along our path. We asked him, 
carelessly, as we passed, whether it was yet noon. 
The child raised his head to look at the sun, but 
it was hidden behind thick clouds, and he could 
read no answer there. 

" The sky is so cloudy," said he, " but wait a 

moment ;" and with these words he ran towards 

" I don't know about that. I am sure poor ' the fimn, and came back in a few minutes after- 



more. 
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wards with a cat in his arms. " Look here," 
said he, '* it is not noon yet ;" and he showed us 
the cat's eyes, by pushing up the lids with his 
ha^ids. 

We looked at the child with surprise, but he 
was evidently in earnest ; and the cat, though as- 
tonished, and not much pleased at the experiment 
made on her eyes, behave^ with most exemplary 
icomplaisance. 

"Very well," said we, ** thank you;" and he 
then 1ft go the c^t, who made her escape pretty 
•quickly, and we continued our route. 

To say the truth, we had not at all understood 
the proceeding ; but we did not wish to question 
the little pagan, lest ho shoul4 find out we were 
Europeans by our ignorance. 

As soon as ever we reached the farm, however, 
we made haste to ask our Christians whether ^hey 
could tell the clock by looking into a cat's eyes. 
They seemed surprised at the question; but as 
there was no danger in confessing to them our 
ignorance of the properties of th^ cat's eyes» we 
related what had just taken place. That was all 
that was necessary ; our complaisant scholars im« 
mediately gave chase to all the cats ix^ the neigh- 
i)Ourhood. They brought us three or four, and 
^plained in what manner they might be made 
use of for watches. They pointed out that the 
ptipil of their eyes went on constantly growing 
narrower until twelve o'clock, when they became 
like a fine line, as thin as a hair, drawn perpendi- 
cularly across the eye, and that ^fter twelve the 
dilation recommoiced* When we had attentivelv 
examined the eyes of all the cats at our disposal, 
]ve concluded that it was past noon, as all the 
eyes perfectly ^igreed upon the point. 

Probably, if the cats could Ije consulted they 
would not approve of our making our discovery 
public. At least they might say, "Don't tell 
the days about it." H. c. T, 



MY BATTLE WITH THE SNAKES. 

A REAL INCIDENT. 

It may be about twelve years since, that the writer 
was engaged as one of those pioneers in the forest 
jungles of Ceylon, who led the way in the forma- 
tion of the coffee plantations, which now cover 
the mountain sides of the central province, and 
yield so rich a revenue to their propnetors. 

In that part of the country where I wa s then em- 
ployed, the blocks of forest land on which Euro- 
peans had commenced to measure their energies 
with the Cingalese inhabitants, were and still are 
widely separated from each other. My clearing 
was ten miles from that of my nearest neighbour, 
separated by a toilsome route, fatiguii^ in a high 
degree to the foot passenger, and requiring in the 
mounted horseman no less nerve than that possessed 
Iff^ a cmss-cotmtiy lider, to bring him over rocks, 



round the edges •f precipices, through narrow^ays 
beset with thorny creepers, and to swim his horse 
over a broad and deep stream. 

But all this is nothing when you are; used to it.; 
only there sometimes anives a period- when 0^ 
European inhsdiitant finds he can »o longer go 
comfortably through such ex;peditions. as these. 
In short, he has lost his nerve j and this is jfi suffi- 
cient hint that the rapid breaking up of his constitu- 
tion ca nonly be ayoidedbyachangetQa temperate 
latitude. . . : . , 

In a situation of so much seclusion, it wottid be 
wonderful if the work before th^ plantejr dU; not 
become almost etigrossing to jbis.eveiy £E^€^ty,'and 
cast him upon maiiy resourcet to ecUx his'vmd. 
Of the latter I had yiuious.. I read,, I wrot«^{I 
calculated, I drew designs for 'plantaticHi buiUiittgn ; 
and ,1 kept up «a large; ooTtespondenQe. w&^ my 
friends in Europe, by Sie QVfprl^d mail- ^ ; ,- > . ; i 

Amongst other amusements, I main^aib^jt^ ^ 
well as jungle; vermin would; permit me;, a Urge 
family of foiiy^s- I .seldom or :neve^ killed; apy, of 
these for the table, purchasing generaUy from thie 
country people the very jfew I; cared to eat., , 

By keeping my feathered fri^Kls:so loQg; they 
were not only ;vexy tame, but I c^me lo have a 
familiarity with, .their, countenances, and their 
habits, so that for me each hen possessed a: charae- 
ter, and was known by a name corresponding tp 
that of some hjuman biped/ in whom I ha^ Ignown 
the same characteristics to predominate. 

Perhaps my reader will., be disposed; to irjdicole 
the idea that amongst fowls around a barttr/^or 
are to be seen the industrious and the idle,- the 
earnest and the phlegmatic, the notable and the 
lounging, the pugnaciou&and the peaceably, the 
impertinent land the r^tirmg, th^ staid s^qd ^ 
giddy, the apparently wise find the obvipiuly 
foolish ; yet lean assure him, if hewilUiveRmPngst 
his fowls as I did in the verandah of myimud 
residence, he will v^ry soon discover, a^ these 
traits of character for hiqiself.:. - : /r 

. Nothing pie^^ed, me more than enlai^;xng my 
family by broods of chicV;ens. I spmetin^a smjjle 
now to remember how punctually { made poemo?' 
randa of the sitting days, and how carefuUy,I,gp^ 
to watch the advent of the youngsters who very 
frequently, for the first time, saw the lights that }$ 
to say as much of iit as was possible, from under 
my bed. , .; , 

For the especial discomfiture of jackails, kites» 
snakes, and even crows (who are gr^ ei^emies 
of the poultryf-yard in Ceylon),, a double-barreUcvd 
gun, loaded with shot, always stood in:a,hajB.jdy 
comer. ••,.••; :,- 

It happened on a night of gres^t dai:Jkxies% wJb|iBD 
it was peculiarly difficult to distingHi^..<>b^9ptS| 
that the clucking note of the moUierof .a.faaxv^ 
warned me that mischief was abroad. ^..I rosVipn 
the instant, and taking the ifowling-'piel^e frpm.£e 
bed-side, I soon found ^he no^se^procieedjed frpin a 
hen who with chickens was housed in a i>asket 
placed under a qoop in the verandah. ■'■ O9. liiftiog 
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off this coop, the hen was perceived to have left 
the basket, and was collecting her little ones under 
her on the mud floor. In the basket could be 
discerned one chick only which had not joined its 
parent, the whiteness of its colour rendering it per- 
ceptible amidst the darkness. In my haste, there- 
fore, I clutched the basket by one of its sides, and 
found it veiy heavy. Instantly it flashed upon me 
that there might be a snake inside, and without 
hesitation I fired one barrel of my gun into it and 
kicked it over. The report aroused the servant,, 
who presently brought a light. We removed the 
basket cautiously, when I found that the ^hot had 
destroyed two snakes, three and four feet long. 
They were not the harmless rat snakes which are 
so fond of eggs and chickens, but tic-polongas. 
Their bite is as deadly as that of the cobra, or 
hooded snake, to which the superstition of the 
natives of Ceylon attributes a benevolent disposi- 
tion, while they have a legend to show the re- 
vengeful and malicious character of the polonga. 

I have since often thought of this providential 
escape with thankfulness ; how my hand was so 
guided that it did not touch these monsters, and 
that I did not draw them towards me by lifting 
the basket and disturbing them. Interested, too, 
as I was in my chickens, I cannot but regard it 
as a providential restraint that I did not, without a 
thought, plunge my hand into the centre of the 
basket to lift out the little creature that was lying 
there. I have been the object of providentisd 
protection on many other occasions, and so have 
ypUy, my reader. None of us are for an instant out 
of the keeping of Him who made us — a truth it 
would be needless to repeat, were it not so gene- 
rally foirgotten. 



THE YOUNG ANGLERS. 

On a bank o'er the shining waters, 
, With their lines dropt carefully in, 
They are sitting in grave expectation 

Of the prizes they nope to win. 
Yet there they may wait all the morning, 

Without a reward for their pains ; 
And, even if quite successful, 

How little each angler gains ! 

Ah, our world is a world of anglers ; 

We strive, though in varied streams, 
T(5 capture some wished-for treasure, 

To realize hope's bright dreams ! 
Much time and much care we lavish, 

And find when we look for spoil, 
That our nets are returned quite empty. 

Or that ours is an ill-paid toil ! 

What patience we spend^ and what labour. 

In seekin? for fleeting joys ; 
Yet how seldom celestial pleasure 

Such effort and thought employs ! 
"V^e give to earth's poor possessions 

Our strength, our time, and our love; 
'But shrink from the slightest trouble 
. Ingaining the things above! 

. ANNIE. 



THE SONG OF SUMMER. 

I COME, O ye children, with sunshine and song. 
To waken the Earth which has slumber'd too long ; 

er valley and green hill with foosteps of light, 

1 hasten to call you from Winter's drear night. 

With songs from the birds, and the glad laughing 

breeze, 
I come to awaken the sombre old trees ; 
In tenderest green they will haste to be dress' d, 
And shelter nghtcozily each little nest I 

I sprinkle the meadows with loveliest flowers, 




O children of Earth, with your sunny blue eyes. 
And musical laughter that rings thro* the skies. 
Gome gaily with me over valley and lawn. 
And dnnk in the breath of the sweet dewy mom. 

Come out to the greenwoods, and soft mossy dells. 
Where g^ow the fair primrose and waving blue 

bells. 
Come, search for my treasures, so rich, and so free. 
And let the old wood-paths resound with your 

glee. 

Yet stay, and remember, yon city's great throng 
Has thousands of children, who hear not my song; 
The cool waving grasses, and meadows so sweet, 
May never be trod by their little tired feet ! 

All through the bright sunshine when you are so 

glad, 
They toil with their burdens so weary and sad, 
Through hot dusty streets to their comfortless 

home. 
Where never a breath of my sweetness can come. 

The green sunily meadows, and sweet scented 

flowers 
Are as but a dream in the hot weary hours, 
Their feet may not tread them, but on they 

must go, 
For only neglect and hard labour they know. 

children of Sorrow, with hearts early bow'd , 
With want's heavy burden and care's glooihy 

cloud, 
How glad should I be could I bear you away, 
And give you the joys of my bright summer day. 

Where waters are coolest and blossoms are sweety 

1 would tenderly gather the city-worn feet, 
And fingers that never had clasped them before 
Should rejoice in the wealth of my fair woodland 

store. 

So ye of the bright eyes, and hearts glad and free. 
Just pause in the tide of your innocent glee. 
And think of the children of sorrow and care. 
Who cannot come forth in your pleasures to 
share : 

And breathe a sweet prayer that the Saviour's 

dear love. 
May visit these dark homes with light from above. 
And point to a region where toil may not come, 
But ail is bright rest in the Heavenly Home ! 

M. c. w. 
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THE SEA-SHELE MISSION. 

We have just heard of this new Mission. It is 
quite a novel idea, but a very good one. We may 
consider it as a companion of the Flower Mission. 
Its plans are these. 

The Sea-shell Mission proposes to give some 
enjojrment and amusementto the Poor, and in 
many cases Sick Children in the various Homes 
and Hospitals in London — most of whom have 
never even seen the Sea — ^by distributing to each 
inmate a box of Sea-shell?, to be gather^ by the 
more fortunate boys and girls who visit or reside 
at the Sea-side. It carries this out as follows : — 

1. Shells of Ocean gathered by young people at 
the Sea-side, if forwarded to the Sea-Shell 
Mission, will be placed in small wooden boxes, 
and sent to the various Children's Homes and 
Hospitals. 

2. The Name of each Child will be written on 
the box, so that each Boy or Girl who receives one 
may look upon it as his or her very own, 

3. Upon the inside of the box a pretty card will 
be fastened, with a suitable text. 

If you send any shells, andj give your name and 
address, reports of the progress of the Mission will 
be forwarded to you. You may also send dona- 
tions of money to pay for the boxes and cards. If 
you are clever at painting cards they will be glad 
to receive them, only the caids must not be larger 
than four inches by two inches. 

All parcels of shells and other communications 
should be addressed, *' Sea-Shell Mission, 
82, Fentiman Road, Clapham Road, London." 
Carriage of Parcels must be paid. 



HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

A PENNY a bunch ! see with my first, primroses 

sweet and pale. 
My second is m these violets blue, and lilies of 

the vale. 
Dear lady buy, my third wiU tell of mother and 

father dead. 
My fourth with two little sisters beg for fire and 

bread. 
A penny a bunch ! my fifth is here in these cowslips 

bright and gay. 
I gathered them sul as my sixth will show, at the 

early break of day. 
Flowers, fresh flowers, with my seventh from 

mom to night I cry, 
A penny a bunch, oh ! with my last kind ladies 

haste and buy. 
3d[y whole a well-known General, who in history 

played a part. 
And aaomed his native city with noblest works 

of art. 

KATE WOOD. 

SoJntian of May Enigma.^CAKlSBROOK. 



IN MEMORY OF A BELOVED 

SISTER. 

Sweet month of hope and flowers ! 

Sad memories round thee cling 
As we recall the mournful hours 

Of that bright mom in Spring. 

That lovely Sabbath mom. 
With dewdrops on each spray. 

When angels came at early dawn, 
And whispered " Come away V 

Our sister heard the call. 

And, without one farewell. 
She left us for that home where all 

Our friends departed, dwell. 

Long years have passed, and yet 

We miss her sadly stUl, 
And only check each vain regret 

By thought of God's sweet wilL 

His will is alwa3rs best, 

His will is perfect love. 
And in His presence, oh, how blest 

Our loved ones are above ! 

A little while, and we 

Shall meet to part no more, 
For all who sleep in Jesus, He 

Will, when He comes, restore. 

Restore to our embrace. 

And wipe away our tears. 
Oh, may he keep us, by His grace, 

Faithful, till He appears! 

inCTTA LKIOR. 

May 2ist. 



EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

Lettirs for the Editor must be addressed, the 
Rev. Dr Whittemore, 12A, Paternoster Row* 
London. If sent anywhere else they will not be 
noticed. If any letters are about business, such 
as ordering copies of the magazine, they must be 
addressed to Mr. W. Poole. Canvassing bills and 
specimen magazines will be sent to any firiend 
who desires to win a prize. 

THE FLOWER SERMON. 

Wr hope to preach this, as usual, on Whitsun 
Tuesday evening, June the 7th, at seven o'clock. 
If you intend to come, take care tobe earlv, as the 
church doors open at six o'clock, and at naif-past 
six the church is full. You must bring a nosegay 
in your hand. The church is in Leadenhall Street, 
not far from the Bank, and only three minutes' 
wdk from Aldgate Station. There will be no 
collection, as enough money was contributed to 
defray the expense of the Flower Sermon Window. 
Some of yott have not yet seen this window, but 
we are C|uite sure you will think it both pretty and 
appropriate. 
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20E. 

A Stoiy or Ibish Life. 
Bj die Author of " Links of Kindness," 

Cbaptbk XVII.— T«b Particular Kind of 

Oak Trkb. 

While bUude uid her papa were chatting 

together in her Utile bondoir at Inoismore, the 

Innui Hedu pari; were busy ovei their books. i 

Punctually, however, at twelve o'clock, the 



■tiidiei were ended, the desks cIoKd, and lesson- 
books put in thnr places ; then away went the 
girls in search of Dick and Jack, to coniult with 
them how the rest of the day shoold be spent. 

They were found in the hayfield, and Jack was 
just in the act of upsetting over ArundeU a great 
load of hay, which ne had quietly dragged to the 
spot where that youo^ roan was reclining enjoying 
the sun, towards which he was looking up ap- 
parently in a dream, but in reality gathering %is 
ideas into form about the ^^it. (los.'ti^ o^'^- 
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A cry of delight burst from the whole party 
when Jack's trick sucoeecM^ and a still loader 
one when Arundell, jumping up, gave Jack chase, 
leaping over the lapcocks that lay in his way» And 
hurrying down the smooth side of the hill where 
the hay had already been gathered in, and where 
Jack had to yield himself a prisoner. 

Arundell proposed a stroll on the sands after 
that, to cool themselves a little, but Jack insisted 
that though the tide was out, the boat could be 
worked along the channel to where there was 
deeper water, and in an hour or so the tide would 
turn and they would have nothing to do but to 
let themselves drop along, and be in sufficiently in 
time for dinner. 

J)ick looked at the state of the tide and the 
sttand, and said, perhaps it was feasible. The^ 
he called one of the labourers to come and help 
him to push off the boat. 

** It will take two of us, besides yer honour, to 
get her off," said Mick Flanagan, when Dick had 
told him what they wanted to do. 

Another man was called to give his aid, and 
they all set off for the pier together, ^ate pre*- 
sently disappeared, and when she came back, 
laden with a basket of fruit and two bottles of 
raspberry vinegar to refresh the rowers on their 
way, she was hailed with delight and a shout of 
approval ; but they were not off yet, and a knotty 
question had to be solved first. 

"We are too many, you know," said Dick, 
"one of us must remain behind. Who shall 
it be ?" 

** ril stay at home," Zoe at once replied. 

**No, indeed, you shan't, you stayed at home 
yesterday," said Arundell, and he took the little 
girl by the hand. 

Dick looked hesitatingly, from one to another of 
the group. 

** By rights," Arundell said again, "I ought to 
remain at home ; it would be only fair." 

** No, no," all the voices exclaimed together, 
** that would never do." 

"Jack, my boy, it is you who must be the martyr 
to-day." 

"Not I,*' cried Jack, springing into the boat, 
and making himself comfortable, lying down in 
the bows. 

"Master Dick, you may just take them all," 
said Mick Flanagan ; " sure the sea*s just like a 
mill-pond ; there's not a ripple as far as. ever you 
can see," and he raised his hand to his brow to 
shade his eyes from the sun, and looked out to 
the opeti se^ beyond the points and the head- 
lands« 

*^ Well, we are not going so far as that," Dick 
returned, "and certainly here in the drop of water 
there is in the bay, there can be no danger — can 
there, Mick?" 

**Not a bit. Master Dick." 
^ " Not a bit," echoed the other labourer. 

*'Here 1 in iwth you all," cried Dick, glad not 
to mar the pleasure of the party by dividing it, and 



then pushing with all his might, he and the two 
men got the boat doWn -the channel as far as the 
deep water. As soon as they got her afloat Dick 
sprang in and topk his places at* the oar, Arundell 
took the other, and soon they were gliding quickly 
along. 

Anmdell rowed well;. he did more, he sang 
well, and the boat seemed to fly along to the sound 
of the music. Points and headlands were passed ; 
they seemed to forget they were rowing against 
the tide. 

" Isn't it jolly?" cried Jack, who still retained 
his seat in the bows ; " it was my plan, you know, 
and I think you should propose a vote of thanks." 
" Those who work should get the thanks," re- 
plied Dick ; "come along, old boy, and take my 
oar. Arundell, change places with Amy. I see 
Kate is in need of your help to uncork her bottles ; 
Zoe, my g^rl, you may steer ; keep us straight if 
you can, and if not, never mind ; now then, Amy 
and Jack, show us what you can do. * Row, 
l^rpthers, row ;' " and the whole party, having 
changed places, broke out in a full and hearty 
chorus of the Canadian boat-song. 
. It was as bright and joyous a scene as well 
could be imagined; their merry voices swept in 
harmony over the blue sea. 

Suddenly, without a moment's warning, ap- 
parently without any cause, the boat went down 
in the water. . It went down just as they were 
sitting there y and their first sensation of danger 
was when the water was playing round their chins. 
Instiiictively they rose from their seats, clinging 
to one another, and all looking to Dick. 

They were in about fifteen feet of water; but 
the boat, though far under the surface, did not 
go below a certain depth, but floated, as the boat- 
men would say, " between two waters." 

" Stay in the boat, if you can," was all that Dick 
said. He was pale as death, but did not for a 
moment lose his presence of mind. 

He looked around at the scene, and saw in a 
moment what was to be done. 

In the suddenness of the catastrophe, Jack and 
Amy had let go their oars ; one had already been 
carried far away ; Dick grasped the other as it 
was floating past him. The children held together 
and stayed in the boat, as he had told them, but it 
was only with the utmost difficulty they could do 
it ; the movement of the water, unobserved before, 
was felt plainly enough now, and at the rise and 
fall of every rippling wave, one or the other of the 
little group was in danger of being drawn away. 

Arundell had seized Zoe and held her firmly 
with one hand, while with, the other he clung to 
the gunwale, or aided one or the other as 3iey 
seemed most to need it. 

All around them were scattered the former con- 
tents of the boat ; the bread and bottles were play- 
fully popping up and down upon the water, their 
hats and jackets, that they had taken off for cool- 
ness, were floating where they would ; the sight 
was not encouraging. 
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;St|ll t^ey held together i^d maiBfifged tp ^^main 
within t;l];e boat, as Dick bad told -Ihem, and he, 
knowing the bay thoroughly with all its cJiaQDel» 
amjL shallows and sandbank#y'pusl^raad paddled 
therboat as he could, in order to get 'her oy^ti of th« 
deep water where they were, toward the sand- 
batiy^i distant :spnie yards., fvom theai, which the 
rising' tide could not long hav^ covered. After a 
time 1^ paused, felt for the bottopi with his 
oar, and then got out'. The water covered his 
shoulders. .,' - 

Arundell now plac^ iZp^V hand in:^£^te;$ An4' 
got.pqt at the other si|Q^' of -the boat. • Light«&ed 
of ^n^yiich.of her bp|4<)^H5he~iB|ime4.iat<ely xo^. 

^ear^ rto the surfac(9or.'j ^H)^ .two-, yc^^g "ttien^ 
succeeded in dragging her atgog seyoral^yiairds 
fi^rtiier : at every sttsprr^* w^ter was; : grp wing 
shallower. ; f .' ? ^t ...... r.: r 

; * *^o w," said Dick) , asqhfc pauged. ii^ i\\s work« ; 
'* we shall have a few moments* respite ; help vftf^ 
to lift ti^ girls put of th^ ^oal; 'V^nwodfU, she: will 
fioat t^en> and wc rwiU try (8^4 t^m her ^yer 
suflSciently to let the water. out" ; 

.•J,ack and the gifl^, and3Pick)^nd..Airun4el^ all 
tried to put Dick's ptam fin. -fix^i^ippj btrt^$ir 
tmited^fforts w^'e of ^o tayaij, ;; • • ^ : , • 

llien th^rtified tpbfl^ ^ bpAt^ but Ai3i^deU!s 
hat was the only things tixey had: amongst them tp; 
mak^V^^^(: After -w<>r^i^g rwith that; ft little 
while by turns. Jack jumped into the boat — ^whkh; 
wasrBl^W ^^a^ing withr.the: gupw^e ju%|;a^ t^e 
sur6o€i-rfi?^«ee if it wpwW::^arliiB weights ;iS She 
Wentfdpvi^again at oncc^:/; , -- , , n , ;, 

^^ l^f^Ung was evidently of* no use expeptto 
keep thei9seWes warm,- rand thai it didv ovThe 
s^>wat(Sf was not coldicthie ^s^n was^ shining 
brightly,! and with the ^^rcise they had they felt 
no qlaill at all. 

They were all wonjlerfullycaimMWJtlv.idqath 
staring them in the face. ^ They shouted, -but 
their, eiiesfor help hafd-:^?»9i^ [entirely in- vaip ; 
their voices died away upon the yfat.er and up ope 
heard' them. They wer& r^Vly* two mileg.ffpm 
land, but they could «eQ the : shore dis^n(Hly;fHid 
could easily have distinguished. t)^e ^goisfi^ (^,$^y 
persons i^oving there, ,4)i^ thcp-q were npnetp see, 
not a single human form,aippg?(aiy of the.Ui^ of 
shore visible from the -beat. ^of.; ^p . , ' ! • :> " > . ' '; 

Five minutes, that seemed a^s many hours^had 
passed: since they hadi^ot' out «pon;thd sandy and 
again five minutes,' and the tide was<nsuig-faighery 
and already it w^-.top deep -:£[>£, Zop> to stand. 
Arundell held her in; his arnis,^ and, her long wet [ 
hair fell upon his ^^pulder ; she puttier little palej 
face close to hisfHid .whimpered, ** Don't be afraid, i 



I have prayed to God 'to save us, and He- will'" 

Kateand A^^^i^ad.j/pinsd tl^ir hands,^top,,and|byrhishoId, and Zoe said 
prayed earnestly, but there seemed to be no hope ; tone, ** Don't be afraid 
no one on land, no boat within sights upon tl^e sea, 
nothing to .break - tlie wide stretch of water 
between theipselyes and the shore. 

In a few minutes more the water would be 
phcying round Amy's lips. Jack still held himself 



out of the water by hanging on the gtinwde of the 
boat* His hands were getting sore and weary. 

" Poor, poor mamma I " said Kate ; **Poor, 
dear mamma," said Amy ; and Dick thought, in 
ail agony of heart, of his widowed mother bereft 
6f aU'her children ; and Arundell 's heart went out 
tp his parents in England, for he was their only 
son. • 

♦*AboatI" 

Who descried it first? Who called out the 
word? It would be hard to say, but distinctly 
se^, as a speck at first, then gro>wing larger, a 
boat was seen coming roimd the distant point. 

.Onecrypf thank wness burst from their lips^ 
Pne moment of joy iiUed lUl^ their heart$, «ad then 
— a fear— a doubt — now a hprrihle<certainty ; it 
was turning and going from them t^. ' 

"Help l.help I help I " cried first <Mie afldthcn 

appjther. • ; 

I Tbe^oat paused^ but it did] tipt come towards 
themi, : It was still very for a^way. Gould their 
ciries. refich them -at that jdistance?^ Dick felt 
doubtkl as to the possibility. 
' A second boat came round the point and jpi^ed 
the first> It too paused. . < 
i Thecitwo boats weire newly built ; they w^c. 
out fiar.the first time upou .the water j their, crewjsi 
were picked men, all having a certain position, 
io; the neighbouring, town,, and friends of the 
pw^ersj. who were themselv«es present* The. 
respective speed of tlie, two boats was about to be^ 
t^iedj} jfor two or three weeks they had bee% 
endeaypuring to dp this»..and one or another of 
the crew had been unable tp join. .Just pn thi& 
day and<at this hour tide and weather and, all else 
was favourable. 

^p it was that when Dick's Isoat had sunk, and 
he and his friends and sisters were all but 
swallowed up in a watery grave, th^se two bps^ts 
came in ^ight, it seemed as if to save them. But 
^e cries> ol digress did not reach them, and when 
they paused they were simply discussing which 
^isrectipu they should take for the merry jrace. 
Some-:$aid to the north and pthers to the west^ so 
they.;P*IJt it to the vote, and by one , vote that 
direction was carried where, unknown to themi 
six praying hearts were waiting for them. 
• -Quickly and gaily they cut through the water, 
keeping pretty much together as they went, and 
$0 they came nearer and nearer, and now they 
could hear the voices and the loud crie^ for help, 
and the two boats paused again*: 
- *^0 God, save us! " said Dick, in a lowy hollow 
voice, and Jack and his sisters turned a sad, 
an^dous look on his white features, and Arundell 
clqtched Zoe tighter, as though he could save her 

again in a firm, low 

God won't let us be 

drowned." 

Again they called for aid ; the boats still 
paused. 

/ ** Keep silence for a moment," said Dick^ 
"and, then callvja.VL.\«^\3s^^O' . _ . . 
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They kept silence for a moment, and then the 
chorus of agonized voices swept over the water 
calling for help. 
The boats remained stationary. 
The cries of distress had at length reached 
them, and the first impulse of the men was to 
hasten to the rescue. Then one said, ''We are 
already as many as the boats can safely carry,*' 
and another said, '' Those are women's cries ; 
they will spring into our boat, and hear no 
reason, and they and we shall perish together." 
But another cried, ** Shame 1 let's do our best to 
save them," and while the two crews wavered, 
the owner of one, an old experienced seaman, 
told how when a boy he had been out in the far 
seas and seen a Dutch vessel in distress, and his 
ship had sped from her because they thought if 
they tried to save her they would only perish 
together, and the cries of the drowning men had 
followed them as they turned and fled from them, 
and the howling wind seemed to bear the dying 
men's voices after them on, on as they swept over 
the seas, and " Never," said the stout old sailor, 
"have I forgotten those cries, and never will I 
leave a drowning crew to perish. Row like men, 
then, to the spot," and he stretched out his hand 
in the direction of Dick's boat, " and let us save 
them if we can." 

Every rower in the two boats put himself to 
his oar and prepared to pull, and then the long, 
wild cry for help that was uttered in chorus 
reached the men, and a loud laugh broke out in 
the two boats, for it seemed to them it was no 
call for help, but the mocking cries of a noisy 
party from the town, who were jeering them and 
laughiog because of the little way that they were 
making. So they leant forward on their oars, 
raising them out of the water and again discussing 
which direction they should take. 

Then the last ray of hope began to fade out of 
the hearts of the little group perishing unaided in 
the water. 

" Hush ! " said Dick, as the girls were about to 
renew their cries; " hush for a moment, let me call 
alone," and taking Kate's sun-bonnet from her 
head, he placed it on the oar and held it up as a 
signal of distress ; then in a voice of anguish and 
dispair he called aloud for help, and the cry rent 
the air and ran across the water, and the men 
knew the young master's voice, and they turned, 
one and all, without a single word, and bent over 
their oars, and the boats seemed to fly under their 
long, powerful strokes ; nearer and nearer they 
came, and just in time before the rising tide haa 
risen too high, they snatched the victims from its 
grasp, and scarcely asking, scarcely speaking one 
inqmring word, they placed one after the other 
qmetly and safely in the rescuing boats. 



Dick, seeing that his mother was a good deal 
shaken by t^eir late accident, was unwilling to 
leave her. 

" What about this tour of ours ? " he said one 
day to Arundell ; " are you as keen as ever to be 
off?" 

" I am ready to start to-morrow, if you wish," 
replied Arundell ; " I am most desirous to see the 
coast your uncle and all of you are always boast- 
ing of:" 

" Well, it's worth boasting of ; but look here, 
Arundell, mother doesn't like my leaving her, I 
see that, though she says nothing, but this boat 
affair has made her nervous, and I think the part- 
ing day will come soon enough, when we have to 
go back to college." 

" Bv all means then remain with her," replied 
Arundell ; " my heart is not so bent on the tour 
as all that; next year perhaps we can cany it 
out." 

" That's a good fellow, Arundell ; but look here, 
you must stay with us and try and enjoy yourself 
with our home amusements.'^ 

*' I am sure I never enjoyed myself more any- 
where," replied Arundell. 

" We shall probably be asked to my uncle's, at 
the Vicarage, before we leave ; you won't object 
to going there, I suppose ? " 

** Certainly not ; I like to know all yonr rela- 
tions. ** 

The invitation to the Vicarage came a day or 
two later. It included the whole family except 
2^S and Jack, and these two, it was arranged, 
were to go over with Miss Anderson and spend 
the week of Mrs. Stewart's absence there. 

Miss Anderson, deprived for the first time of 
Mrs. Stewart's presence, felt the increased respon- 
sibility of her situation and redoubled her atten- 
tion to 2^e, scarcely letting her out of her 
sight for a moment, and performing the duties 
Mrs. Stewart had committed to her with a con- 
scientiousness, tiying both to pupil and governess. 
'* What shall we do, Maude, to amuse the chil- 
dren?" said Mr. Clifford to his daughter, a day 
or two before Mrs. Stewart was to return. 

" Well, really I don't know, papa, they seem 
to be amusing themselves pretty well ; look at 
Jack down there splashing atx}ut, up to his knees 
in water." 

" Zoe ! " Mr. Clifford called from the window, 
and Zoe, who had been running about in the 
garden, came quickly at the calL 
" Do you want me, uncle ? " 
*' I want to know what you would like to do." 
** Why, play, uncle, to be sure." 
** Very good ; call Jack," 
, Zoe ran down to the shore and called Jack. 
" Uncle wants you," she said. 
"What for ?^' 
" I don't know ; he called me and asked me 



Chapter XVIII. , 

^ J'^^ ^ ^^"^ nearJy come when Dick andlwYial 1 s\io\]\d.\\VLe to do, and I said to play ; then 
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Zoe," and without taking time to change his 
wet garments and assume a more respectable ap- 
pearance, he entered Maude's boudoir and stood 
before his uncle. 

'* Well, Jack/' said his uncle, ** Miss Anderson 
is kindly giving you a half-holiday ; how do you 
mean to spend it ? '' 

** Oh, unde, I want to do something." 

" What is that ? " 

** I want to plant a great big tree in the sands ; 
do you remember when we were little, we planted 
two or three, and it was such fun, and Zoe never 
saw them, for you know, the big storm broke 
them all." ^ 

**Do, do, let us plant a tree!" cried Zoe, 
" Kate and Amy have so often told me about it." 

** Very good,'^ said Mr. Clifford ; ** but where 
are we to get the tree ? " 

"Why, out of the planting, to be sure," re- 
turned Jack. 

** One of my good trees out of the planting ? 
exclaimed Mr, Clifford with feigned surprise. 

*' Yes, indeed, uncle, and a fine big one ; a 
beauty ! " 

"Well, come along, and we shall see," replied 
Mr. Clifford; ''bring round the garden chair. 
Jack, and we will take Maude off to the oak plan- 
tation, and she shall choose the tree." 

Maude's choice was entirely to Jack and Zoe's 
satisfaction. It was a beautiful oak, as were all 
its companions in that well-kept plantation, 
throwing out its branches evenly to right and left, 
and looking so perfectly at home where it stood, 
that it did seem a pity to move it. But, at Jack 
and Zoe's merciless age, who could expect mercy 
to be shown to an oak tree ? 

Accordingly two labourers were called, and the 
tree was dug up with a large ball of its native 
earth, and then it was raised upon a wheel-barrow. 

Jack and Zoe took their places, one at each 
side of the tree, to keep the branches off the ground, 
or balance it, as the workman with his burden 
moved along, feeling themselves, in their self- 
appointed office, indispensable. 

Mr. Clifford pushed Maude's chair along in the 
rear of the procession ; when he came to the shore, 
he took Maude in his arms and carried her to the 
spot on the sand chosen for the planting of the 
tree. Zoe and Jack meanwhile had le(t their post 
by Uie side of the barrow, and taking the cushions 
out of the chair, they brought them down on the 
sand and there arranged them for Maude, so that 
she could look on, and enjoy the fun. Then the 
tree was taken off the wheel-barrow and laid upon 
the sands, and the labourers retired. 

** Now you must work like heroes," said Mr. 
Clifford; "but," he added, looking round, "you 
are nice workers to have anything to do with; 
why, you have forgotten your spades." 

Away went the two children like a shot, and 
returned presently with the necessary implements. 
Then they set to work with all their might to dig 



an immense hole, both broad and deep. After a 
considerable time, it seemed sufficiently large, and 
Mr. Clifford moved the tree into its new resting- 
place, the children filled in the sand as fast as 
they could, and Maude watched carefully that the 
tree remained in the perpendicular. Then stones 
were fetched and a sort of mound raised round 
the foot of the tree, and sand was thrown again 
on that, till at last the whole seemed perfect, and 
three cheers were given for the King of the forest 
in the middle of the sea, as he was so soon to find 
himself, and then they all retired as fast as they 
could, for the tide was already on the turn. Early 
the next morning the children were on the spot 
again heaping up suid where the tide had preyed 
it down, and looking with pride and delight at 
the beautiful oak. 

"I say, we'll tell Mr. Arundell it is growing 
there," said Jack ; "he has never been round in 
this creek that I know of, so he'll never guess it 
has been newly planted. Oh, won't it be a lark, 
Zoe ? " 

*^ Now, Jack, don't he sillv," said Zoe, rather 
impatiently ; "you know he d never believe it." 

" We shall see," returned Jack, with a knowing 
nod of the head, and then he run a race home 
with Zoe, who gave no further thought to the 
matter. 

That same evening Mrs. Stewart, accompanied 
by Mr. and Mrs. Pritchard and two of their 
children, arrived at Innis Hedar, and early the 
next morning came over to see the Cliffords, and 
take back the children. Jack watched his oppor- 
tunity ; he had extorted a promise from Zoe not 
to mention the tree, and with delight he heard a 
walk proposed at luncheon to visit the dairy-farm, 
the shortest way to which brought them by the 
creek were the oak tree was planted. 

Jack kept near Arundell as they walked along, 
and was as attentive to him as a squire could be 
to his knight; when he got near the creek he 
coaxed him on by himself, asking him Questions 
and telling him stories till they got in sight of the 
tree. 

The tide was pretty well in ; the lower branches 
of the oak were dipping in the blue water, and 
looked very peculiar indeed. 

* * What a fine view I" exclaimed Arundell, 
pausing, as Jack paused, and putting on his glasses 
to enjoy the whole more fully. At once his eye 
fell on the tree; it was still perfectly fresh an 
green. 

" Why, what is that? " he asked, pointing to 
the oak. 

" What ? " Jack inquired innocently. 

" Don't you see that tree there, in the middle of 
the water?" 

" Yes," said Jack, * * is there anything particular 
about it ? " 

**Only I never saw anything like it before^" 
said Arundell. 

"OYi\ d\Aii\ ^cNx"^'" ^v5l V^- ''''^ ^'^'^'^'^ 
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they don't grow in England ; but if you stayed 
long enough here you should see plenty of them." 

*f Really ! " said Osborne, "and it grows in the 
water?" 

"Don't you see it does?" retdmed Jack. 

*' I should like to know the name of the tree," 
said Arundell. 

**It is a particular kind of oak," replied Jack, 
and just as he had said this, the rest of the party 
joined them. 

"This is very remarkable," said Arundell to 
Mr. Pritchard, who came first to the spot wher^ 
they were standing. 

" Very fine view, indeed," replicdMr. Pritchard, 
whose attention was not at once caught by the tree. 

** Yes, but it is not the view I speak of, but 
the tree." 

Here Jack made a sign to his cousin Adam 
Pritchard, who was about to exclaim, to be silent, 
nnd the others, wishing to catch what Mr. Arundell 
was saying, were silent too. 

"Jack assures me " said Arundell with the 
utmost gravity, *' that this is a variety of oak that 
grows in salt water." 

At this Adam Pritchard broke out into aloud 
laugh, and then, ashamed of his breach of polite- 
ness, he left the foremost of the party and went back 
to relate the story to the others. Arundell, by this 
time, perceived his mistake, and the joke that Jack 
had been playing off on him ; he joined in merrily 
with the general laugh, and as they walked on 
and visited the farm and other objects of interest, 
no one seemed to reooember anything more about it. 

But Zoe felt uncomfortable the whole Way, and 
e^cially when Mr. Arundell- lifted her over a 
brook which she alone of all the party was not 
able to clear at a flying leap. When they returned 
home from their walk, she ran on in front of the 
others, and going up to Maude's room told her the 
whole story. 

'' I am so sorry," she said, "and I laughed as 
much as any one. I think it was very unkind ; I 
can't bear to be laughed at myself.** 

** I don't think Jack meant to be at all unkind," 
:said Maude ; " but I must say I don't like any kind 
of joke that makes another person feel uncom- 
fortable. I see no fim in it, so you and I will 
leave those sort of things alone for the future, 
«h, Zoe ?" 

" Yes, Maude, but the worst is, Mr. Arundell 
is going away so soon, that I shall never get an 
opportunity of telling him I am sorry. He saw 
me laughing;, and must have thought I was in the 
plot ; and you know, Maude, I'd have been drowned 
if he hadn't held me out of the water. " 

** Leave it to me, I'll manage in some way to 
let him know you are sorry," said Maude ; *' there 
are the others coming, say no more about it now." 

Jack repeated his story to Maude and again to 
Mrs. Stewart, and as he received anything but 
encomiums from either one or the other, his dis- 
pleasure fell upon Zee, who he said had set them 
up against bim. 



Between Jack's displeasure, therefore, and her 
feeling of dUssatis faction mth herself, poor little 
Zoe felt unhappy enough next morning; there 
were no bright smiles playing round her mouth, 
and when she sat down to her lessons with Miss 
Anderson, so preoccupied was her mind, with 
thoughts far f om pleasant, that not a single task 
was done as it ought td have been. At length 
Miss Anderson's patience was exhausted ; Kate 
and Amy were allowed when the play-hour came 
to go and amuse themselves, Zoe was to take a 
stiff walk alone with Miss Anderson. 

Miss Anderson was too just towards the children 
to fail of gaining their respect, but she had not 
been successful, if she had ever tried, in gaining 
their affection, and this plan of hers to inflict as 
the severest punishment, a walk in' her society, 
entirely defeated any chance she might have had 
of gaining popularity. Zoe looked in despair from 
Kate to Amy, and from Amy to Miss Anderson 
when the order was given, but no one ever had 
heard of Miss Anderson's orders being-revoked, so 
Zoe went silently to her own Fooro,-put on her 
hat and joined her governess in the halL 

Side by side governess and pupil left the house; 
naturally there was no conversation, so^ thdt Tjcfii 
had plenty of time for reflecting over the untoward 
circumstances ofthelastfour-and-twenty hours. 

Miss Anderson's thoughts were quite as busy as 
Zoe's ; she was calling up in her mind the various 
acts of misdenteanour that this untrained litHe 
girl had been guilty of since their v^ s}Jo<t ac- 
quaintance, and considering how best.to^urb and 
keep down the spirits whose frequebt^^buQkioll 
was- a source of such annoyance to her. 

She was deep in these reflections when a sudden 
cry from Zoe aroused her. They h^ just arrived 
at a part of the road where on one side a pleasant 
l^rass field stretched out over several acres, and 
into this field Miss Anderson had intended to 
turn ; on the other side was a steep uneven de- 
scent composed chiefly of slimy clay, where only 
here and there a stunted bush grew out of the 
oozing ground ; down this bank a single path 
wound its way to the shore, but so uninviting was 
its appearance that except by Jack, when taking a 
short cut to the shore, it was scarcely ever trodden. 

Zoe had uttered one short sudden cry ; whether 
of fear or pleasure Miss Anderson was at a loss to 
tell, but, before she had time to inquire the cause, 
Zoe had slipped from her side, like a dog from the 
leash, and was spinning down the shining slippery 
path as hard as she could go. 

" She'll be killed ! "ejaculated Miss Anderson, 
and called loudly to Zoe to stop. This it was 
impossible for the child to do, and it was equally 
impossible for poor Miss Andeison t6 fulfil her 
own purpose of proceeding at a more reasonable 
pace after her. She tried it, however, and 
succeeded with the help of her umbrella, which 
served as a sort of alpenstock, to descend a few 
paces in sa'ety ; then taking a firm hold of one of 
the rare bushes that grew in the way, she bent 
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anxiously forward to see if she could discover 
what had become of the child. Her fears for her 
physical safety were soon quieted, but the 
remainder of the scene enacted before her eyes 
without any possibility of her preventing it, sent 
her back to her late reflections as to the training 
and curing of that child, with a feeling somewhat 
akin to despair. 

Seated on a high, wrack-covered rock, at a 
little distance from the shore, with his back 
towards the land and looking out straight before 
him on to the glorious expanse of water in which 
every hue and shade of the sky seemed to be re- 
flected, sat Arundell, deep in admiration and in 
contemplation ; Zoe had seen him, and, without a 
thought as to the expediency of the step, she had 
hastened to profit by this opportunity of asking his 
forgiveness. 

Almost as quickly as she had descended the 
path, she passed over the rough stones, and 
clambered up the rock. Not until Arundell felt 
her arms thrown wildly round his neck was he 
aware of the proximity of any human being, but 
when he saw the heated, panting little form beside 
him, with the tears of contrition starting from 
her eyes, he drew her closer to him and listened 
to aU her tale, and hoped she might never inflict 
a sharper wound on any one's feelings than by her 
laugh of yesterday she had on his. 

Then the pardon she begged for was granted, 
and all her fears set at rest, they clamberSi down 
the rock again together, and set out for the bouse. 
Miss Anderson had wisely gone back from the 
slimy path, and knowing Zoe was out of danger, 
chose a longer and safer route to go in search of 
her. 

Arundell disarmed her entirely when they met, 
which was well for 2^S, whose prospects for some 
days to come would otherwise not have been 
pleasant. A general pardon for the whole 
morning's offiences, even, was obtained, and when 
Arundell left them to go and join Dick, whom he 
saw in the distance, Zoe tripped along by Miss 
Anderson's side trying to be pleasant and resolving 
to be more obedient in future. 



BIBLE EXERCISE. 

A CITY of Judah, about six miles south of Jeru- 
salem, will be indicated by the initials of the , 
following cities :— 

r'.'Axiity of A^acedohia' Sphere Paul preached 
with sucdess. 

2. A city in the tribe of Manasseh. 

3.; The capital of Cilicia. 

±. A city beyond the river Jordan^ given to < the 
triDe4)f Reuben. 

5. yAtcity in the south of the tribe pf Judah. 

0. A city where John baptized. . s 

7* A city^lying spiath of Rehob.beyond Hemaon. 

8, A city -of loiiia in Asia Miilpr. 

9. A city in Gilead which recorded tbe covenant 
between Jacob and Laban. 

JESSIE B. 



SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 

Glad morning breaks so fresh and clear, and 

brings my first to sight. 
My second is where tne glorious sun rises in 

beauty bright. 
The cold grey skies now by my third reflects its 

Bosy hue,. 
My fourth is in the burnished clouds and aich of 

Heaven's blue> 
My fifth comes in the wind's low sigh, the lark's 

loud happy song, 
As with my sixth it speeds its flight from its nest 

the com among. 
My seventh in each blossom fair perfumes the 

passing breeze. 
The bee hums gaily 'with my eighth, the rooks 

caw in the trees. 
All nature with my ninth now seems to raise its 

thankful voice. 
With my last, in a grateful hymn of praise, ** Re- 
joice, oh ! Earth, rejoice.'^* 
Oh ! sacred spot, thy very name breaks through 

the awful strife. 
The darkening shadow of the death that closed a 

holy life. ' 

KATE WOOD. 

Solution of June Enigma. — Perici,es. 



LESSONS FOR A BIBLE CLASS. 
Lesson IV.— Repentance. —Matthew iii* 

Repentance means "a Change of Mind." 

1. It implies Conviction of Sin, personal — deep 
— humiliating— abiding — sorrowful. 

2. It secures Hatred of Sin ; — of all sin ; — of 
anything like sin; — ^a turning from sinful 
ways ; and a conflict with sin. 

3. It is Jounded upon God^s tnercy as shown in 
the Atonement ;— and is produced by the Holy 
Spirit awakening the conscience;— and im- 
pressing the heart. 

4. It is attended by Confession of Sin, to God ; 
— to those we have injured. — And by Re- 
paration.—hxia by the hope of salvation. 

5. There is 9^ false Repentance;— arising from 
fear of punishment ; from despair.— Attended 
by outward humility ;— and by some altera- 
tions in conduct. — Such repentance worketh 
death ;— and needeth to be repented of. 

Who entreated God to forgive the sins of his early 
years?. 



THE CHILDREN'S SERVICE. 

At St. Katherine Cree Ghuifch, Leadtefthall-street, 
on Sunday' afternoon, July 3,- at half-past threti 
o'clock ; sertrion fvy the Editor, who will be glad 
to speak to any Sunshine friends, before or after 
the service. The church is not far from the Bank 
of England, nor from the Aldgate Railway Station 




BIBLE PICTURE STORIES. 



THE FIELD OF ANATHOTH. 

SOLUTION OP TRB SIXTH PICTUSE STORY. 

Theke wss b field m Anatboth, belonging to 
Shsllum ; he was anxious it should be redeemed. 
The light to cany out this ledemption belonged 
to Jeitmiah (Lev. xzt. 35). So hil uncle tent 
his EonHanameet to anange the puichftse. He 
found hiB coDsin in the prison couit-yard, but thr 
guaid permitted him to enter. The prophet Lad 
'p offended the king, b 
le capture of the city. 



The two courins soon came to teimi. The 

field WB5 sold for a tmall turn (probably Bbout 
i,z). The money was weighed for cdned money 
'as not in geneiid use at that lime. Hie prophet 
ad not only signed the deed, but alio icaled it, 
1 toake it a le^ document. 
Then Jeremiah gave the sealed copy to h!> 
secrelaty Baruch, and he, after placing it in an 
earthen jar to preserve it from damp, buried it 
inthegiound. Why was thiadone? Andwhen 




MERITON LODGE: 



Beatrice Ekskinb's Nbw Home. 
By tbe Auihot of "Arthub's Victory." 



Chapter XIX.— Gettiso Tea Ready, 
Old Daniel Foster was bosv di^ng, bat be 



i Mi. Dalton want? and when : 
be sent 7 

When tbe business was settled, Ihe old man 
ttnigbtened his bacV, and with Eomething 
bttween a »g;h and a groui, he said — 



" It's very hard. Miss Ella, very tard indeed, 

that I should have to work in this wav at my time 
of life." 

"Oh, Daniel," was the cheerful answer, "work 
is good for evEiybodr, and everybody has to do 
or olhei. And a very good thing 
am sure I should not Uke to be 



that is so 
idle." 

"You! 
~ folks 



I believe yon wouldn't. Miss Ella, 
lade diffeienlly. Now there is that 
young dog of a grandson of mine ; he'll take 
precions eood care not to hurt himself with work. 
If he dla his duty I should not have to slave like 
this," 

"Ah, we should all he better if we did out 
duty. How is Lucy, Daniel?" 

" Very bad," leplied the old man with a grave 
shake of the head ; " you'll go in and aee hei ?" 
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"Oh, yes. I wish I could gee to see her 
oftener. I have to work hard hke you, Daniel,'* 
she added with a bright smile. 

** Oh, work won*t hurt yott young folks," replied 
the old man with an answering smile ; and the 
two girls passed on to the cottage. 

Lucy was still sitting in the armchair where 
Beatrice had lefc her. The room had a samewhat 
forlorn and desolate look, for the fire was almost 
dying but; Beatrice not having had the thought 
to mend it before leaving. But Lucy did not 
notice it, for she was lying back in her chair with 
her eyes closed, looking very pale and worn. 
She started up anxiously when the door opened ; 
but sank back disappointed, when her eyes fell on 
Beatrice, who was the first to enter. 

** I hoped it might be Dan," bhe said. 

**I daresay Dan will be coming soon," said 
Ella soothingly, as she bent over the sick girl and 
pushed back the hair from her forehead ;** you 
must not fret over him, Lucy, it does you harm, 
you know." 

" Oh, Miss Ella I I can't help it ; he is all I 
have, and I do love him so ! " she whispered, and 
the tears gathered in her eyes again. 

'' And don't you think some one else loves him 
too ? the dear Saviclir, who died for him ? Can't 
you trust Dan to Him, Lucy?" 

" Oh, yes, I do try. This good young lady has 
been reading to me how the loving father 
welcomed home his straying son ; and I have been 
thinkingii3)but it, and asking Hitn to take care of 
Dan.'* 

''And He will," said Ella, taking Lucy's hand 
in her firm, gentle grasp ; "don't you doubt it, 
Lucy dear. But when are you going to have tea ? " 
she went on, looking round and seeing no prepara- 
tion for that refreshing meal. 

**0h, dear, I did not know it was so late," 
replied Lucy, startihg^iap ; ** but I have been hop- 
ing every minute that Dan would be coming. 
And here is the fire nearly out ! Well, I must see 
about it, or grandfather will scold if it is not ready 
when he wants it. " 

" Indeed, you w^Il do no such thing," said Ella, 
pushiti'ig herback with gentle, kindly force into her 
chair. " Beatrice will fill the kettle, and I will 
make up the fire, and we will have it r«ady in no 
tinie. Come along, Beatrice I it will be such 

Beatrice did not see the ''fun,* but she did 
as she was told. Ella skipped about, seeming to 
know without asking where everything was ; for 
it was not the first time by a great many that she 
had done the like in the cottage of the poor. 

A cup of hot tea enlivened poor Lucy and 
brought a little colour into her pale cheeks \ and 
Ella's gentle tact persuaded her into eating a 
slice of the nice toast she had prepared ; s6 that 
altogether thin/js had a much more comfoi table 
look when they left : for Ella's nimble fingers gave 
a touch here and a touch th^re that straightened 
upmatteis considerably. 



Old Daniel thought so, when he came in and 
saw the bright fireside and pleasant meal awaiting 
him ; for he had a pretty good guess whose hands 
had done it all. 

*' * Bless her kind heart ! ' he said, when the 
visitors were out of hearing ; ** them's the sort of 
Christians I like now : there's some good in such 
deeds as these, and it's not every one that woald 
have done it by a long way, I can tell you I " 

" Oh, grandfather, Miss Ella is a real Christian, 
and so bright and happy. I wish I was like 
her." 

The two girls walked on in silence for a little 
way. Beatrice was inwardly brooding over the 
difference between herself and Ella ; how much 
more welcome the latter had been to the poor 
sick girl, and how much more good she had done 
her: what was the reason? At last she burst 
forth with — 

" I do think, Ella, you went a little too far this 
afternoon ! It is all very well to pity poor people 
and be kind to them, and give them things : that 
is all right enough ; but to go and set their tea, 
and do menial things of that sort, I couldn't do 
it ! and I w^onder you can. " 

Ella glanced at her companion, and stn amused 
smile crossed her face at the air of disdain with 
which Beatrice drew herself up, 

"And I suppose you despise Ella Dal ton, be- 
cause she can do such things ; is that it?,'/ she said 
quietly. • 

"No, oh no, Ella, of course not 1" exclainied 
Beatrice, a little ashamed of herself; "but you 
seem to me never to think of yourself at all ; now 
I should have been considering what an honour I 
was doing them to touch their things." 

"That is an honest confession, at any rate, 
Beatrice dear ; but I don't think it is quite a right 
sort of feeling, and I should not have asked you 
to help if I had known. But you see I have 
nothing to give but time and trouble, and I am 
very glad when I can give that. For don't you 
think, Beatrice, that helping others in any way we 
can, however small, is one of the things God gives 
us to do for Him in the world ? At least Xbkt is 
the way I try to look at it ; and it helps one very 
much in little acts of self-denial, don t you think 
so, Beatrice dear ? " 

Beatrice made no answer : she had not thought 
of the matter so.seriously ; but she was beginning 
to see now where Ella's bright, unfailing cheerful- 
ness came from ; if that was the motive of every 
little action, she might well be happy and con- 
tent ; but self-denial — ^not to please one's self- 
Beatrice was liot prepared to attempt that just yet ; 
self, was first with her and likely to remain so. 

"There was one thing I cannot agree with 
you about, though, Ella," she said at last ; "I do 
think you could not mean it yourself. You told 
poor Lucy God loVed her good-for-nothing 
brother ! It was all very well to try and comfort 
her by telling her so, but of course you did not 
believe it. I can understand that God loves ^^, 
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you are so good and kind and pleasant always, 
but as for His loving that Dan— it seems just 
simply impossible ! " 

"Oh, Beatrice, my dear friend, don't talk so! 
you know better than that, I am sure. You must 
know that the best man on earth cannot merit 
God^s love, it is all a free gift from beginning to 
end. Why, did not you yourself read that beau- 
tiful parable to Lucy, and did you not mean it to 
apply to poor Dan? Oh, yes, God loves him, 
and I have great hopes of him yet." 

** I am afraid you will think me very bad, Ella, 
but I seem as if I could speak out my thoughts 
to you as I have never done to any one yet : and 
you will let tne, won't you ? even if they are 
queer ones Sometimes." 

" Oh, yes, tell me all you think and feel, dear, 
and when I can't help you I can' always take the 
difficulty to mother ; she always helps me, so you 
need not think better df me than I deserve, 
Beatrice. But I really must hurry home now ; 
they will think I am lost." 

Beatrice put her arms round EUa and kissed 
her earnestly ; adding with a half-sigh, — 

"I wish I were like you, EUa, but I am 
afraid I shall never be half so good." 

EUa IdUghed merrily. 

"Don't talk nonsense, Miss Erskine ! you are 
ten times better and cleverer than I am already, 
so you need not wish that. But good-bye» I 
really mtistga" 



Chapter XX.— An Unruly Tongue. 

Whatever soft impression her talk with Ella 
had left upon Beati ice's mind seemed to pasfi 
away afi she entered the garden gate. She knew 
she was very latej* and she hoped to run upstairs 
without any one seeing her j but much to her 
amoyance, Margaret was on the look-out, and 
met her in the passage. 

'* My dear Beatrice, here you are at last I I 
began to be quite uneasy about you: we have 
been waiting tea half-an-hour at least. Where 
have you been, dear ? " 

Beatrice knew she was in the wrong, but had 
no mind to offer the apology that was expected 
of her ; sa she made no answer, and was rushing 
away, when Margaret laid her hand on her 
shoulder and repeated her question. Then she 
tumied, and looking straight into her sister's face, 
answered coldly, — 

"If John chooses to ask me where I have been 
I shaU tell him, of course : but I expect I am 
at liberty to go where I please." 

And she ran upstairs -without another word. 
Margaret was much grieved. She had not meant 
to blame the girl ; only she must not be allowed 
to inconvenience the whole household in this 
manner. What was to be done? Complain to 
John she woiild not, if it could by any possibility 
be avoided j and yet a speech like that must not 



be passed by in silence. A swift cry went up- 
wards for help and guidance, and Margaret 
resolved to say nothing at present; latei on 
Beatrice might possibly be in a better mood, and 
she might talk to her. But, oh dear 1 would this 
pioud^ wilful- spirit ever be conquered? 

As she turned with a deep sigh to go back into 
the dining-room, Harriet, the old servant, came 
out of the kitchen and closed the door softly after 
her. She came and laid her hamd gently oh her 
mistres&'s arm. 

"1 heard, Miss Margaret, dear, I heard ! Eh, 
but she's a wilful lassie, and needs a deal of 
patience. I'm real sorry she has to be here 
bothering you ; but the Lord loves her, dear 
mistress, and I think He'll bring her round in 
time. We must not despair. " 

"I love her, Harriet,'' said Margaret, through 
the tears that filled her eyes, as she returned the 
old servant's grasp of sympathy, " and I do not 
mean to give h6r up. I trust the Lord will grant 
us patience : we must ask Him tc teach her : 
there is no teaching like His." 

"God grant it, for het dear mother's sake," 
said Harriet fervently. 

Those few words of honest sympathy had un- 
nerved Margaret, and she was obliged to go to 
her room before she could appear at the tea-table. 
Beatrice was down before her, and was sitting in 
her place when Margaret came to hers. She 
could not help seeing the traces of tears on hei: 
sister's face, and: the sight reproached her. 
Already she had repented of her rude, unkind 
speech, but she was not going to say so. Indeed, 
she hardly spoke a word all tea-time, for her 
mind was full of many things. If she could but 
govern her tongue, how much easier it would be 
to keep straight. For now that she biegan tot think, 
she could not help being very .' uneasy as to the 
effect of her rash words upoA Dan Faster ; 
perhaps he would run away, as iie threatened, 
and if he did, she should . neve* forgive herself. 
Why tould she not- have spoken pleasantly and 
gently to him, and tried to throw oil on the 
troubled waters, instead of fanning the flame? 
Ella would have done so ; and she could see now 
how much better it would have been ; but she 
was so vexed with him at the time that nothing 
seemed bad enough to say to him. 

A remark that Willie made in the course of the 
meal did not tend to make, her more comfortable. 

" Do you know that young Dan Foster, John ? " 
he asked. "Tom Dalton and I met him in the 
wood this afternoon, and he did look so wild and 
miserable. Tom asked him where he was going 
to, and he said he neither knew nor cared ; Tom 
told him to go hoikie and get something to do, but 
I don't think he would, he did not seem like it. 
I thought he seemed as if he was waiting for 
smnebody." 

"Poor lad I I hope he has not grt into any 
scrape. He is easily led, and a kind word goes a 
long way with him, so perhaps, after all, he 
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would go home, as Tom advised. But I am very 
mudi afraid he has got comiected with those 
Webster boys, and they go to the woods a great 
deal, and for no good purpose, from what I can 
hear." 

Beatrice's cheeks burned, but she said nothing, 
and no one noticed her ; and presently the talk 
passed on to other things. 

Margaret began to tell John about the poor little 
child she had been to see that afternoon ; it was 
very badly injured, and she thought it was hardly 
likely to recover. The mother was a poor helpless 
sort of creature ; and if she had not gone the little 
thing would probably not have been living then. 

Dora smiled a Utile pleased smile, and slipping 
her hand into Margaret's, whispered, *' I am very 
glad you left Bertie with me and went then.'* 

" I am afraid you have had but a troublesome 
afternoon, dear; Harriet told me he was very 
cross." 

** Oh, I don't mind now," said the child, with 
a great sigh, as if some heavy burden had been 
lifted from her : she had minded very much in 
Margaret's absence. " I would do it again, rather 
than the poor little girl should suffer." 

** Margaret told me what a useful little maiden 
she had got," said John ; '*I think I shall call 
you * useful Dolly ' : will that do, eh ?" 

** I had rather be called Dora, thank you," said 
the child demurely. 

All this Beatrice heard in silence ; but it did not 
tend to make her more comfortable. 

When tea was over she took her work and retired 
to the far side of the table ; and appeared so much 
occupied with it that she could attend to nothing 
else : in reality she bad no wish either to talk or be 
talked to just then. Margaret glanced at her many 
times ; but the expression of her face was not 
promising, so she left her alone. The others laughed 
and chatted without taking much notice of her. 

It was not until Willie and Dora had gone to 
bed, that John observed how quiet she was. 

He went round to her side of the table, and 
putting his hand kindly on her shoulder, stooped 
and kissed her cheek. 

'* What is the matter, Beatrice dear; are you 
not well ? You are not like yourself to-night.** 

"Oh, I am tired, and I do not care to talk ; 
that's all." 

"Ah, you were out a long while this afternoon, 
and were very late for tea. This must not occur 
again, Beatrice." 

The words, quietly as they were spoken, had an 
authority in them which Beatrice felt she must 
obey: but she made no answer, only stooped 
more diligently over her work. 

At last came the question she was expecting. 
** Where were you ? * 

Had she and her brother been alone, she would 
have made a clean breast of it and told him all 
she had said and done, and would have been veiy 
much relieved thereby; but with Margaret sitting 
there listening she would not siy more than she 
was ahso)tite)y obliged. 



** I went to see Lucy Foster, as you wished me 
to, and I met with Ella Dalton and we stopped 
talking : I did not know there was any harm in 
that." 

" No harm at all, of course, at proper times. 
So you have be«n to see Lucy at last ; I have 
been wondering if you ever meant to go. How 
is she?*' 

" Very bad indeed, I should say, John." 

"I am afraid so; there is not much more that 
can be done for her, but to soothe and comfort 
her, as much as possible. I hope you tried to do 
that, Beatrice?*' 

''Yes, as well as I could : but Ella is a better 
hand at that sort of thing than I am." 

"I do not doubt it,** answered John rather 
dryly. 

Beatrice had it on her tongue's end to say she 
would not go again : but she knew it would vex 
John, so she refrained. By-and-by she got up, 
and putting away her work, pleaded fatigue as an 
excuse for going to bed. 

But she had hardly reached her own room when 
the door-bell rang with unusual violence ; and as 
John went to open it she stepped out on to the 
staircase to listen what it might be. 

John admitted some one into the passage ; and 
Beatrice, leaning over the balustrade, could hear 
every word. It was a woman's voice that spoke. 

** Oh, Dr. Erskine, I have hardly any breath 
left, for I have run almost all the way. I want to 
know if you can come at once. The Fosters are 
in a peck of trouble, poor things, and I said I 
would come for you. That lad Dan has been 
idling about for a good while now, but he's done 
for himself at last : for they have just brought him 
home with a broken leg. How did it happen, do 
you say, sir ? Nay, t£it*s more than I can rightly 
tell you : but I did hear them saying that he had 
been roaming the woods with some more lads, and 
they got to quarrelling, as lads will do when they 
have naught better to do: and somehow they 
pushed poor Dan down over the stump of the 
tree or something, and ran away and left him, and 
it was more than an hour before he was found. 
So that comes of bad companions, say I. But 
the worst is to come : for the shock of seeing him 
like that has been too much for Lucy, and she lies 
for all the world like one dead. So I set off for 
you at once, for I knew you would comei sir, and 
see what you can do." 

"Yes, of course I will come. I am ready to 
go with you now." 

For John had been been putting on coat and 
boots while listening to the womair s story. 

Beatrice waited till the door closed behind 
them and all was quiet again, and then she stole 
back to her room, pale and trembling, and saying 
to herself — 

" If I had only spoken kindly to him he would 
have gone straight home, and then all this would 
not have happened ; oh, I wish I had ! I wish I 
had I" 
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Little Dora was wide awake, and was sitting up 
in bed. 

"Oh, Beatrice, I thonght you were never 
coming. I have kept awake on purpose, because 
t want to ta!k to you. I want to tell you a secret, 
such a nice plan that Peg and I have made. I 
have been wanting to tell you all day, but I 
thought I would tnr to wait till night, and then I 
should have you all to myself 

"Oh, hush, Dora, do be quiet!" exclaimed 
Beatrice, quite sharply — ^for past failures had not 
yet taught her to control her tongue. " Why are 
you not asleep ? you ought to be by this time. 
Do lie down and be quiet I " 

Poor little Dora ! the bright, happy light died 
out of her eyes, and she lay down with a great 
sigh. 

" I only wanted to tell you my secret," she 
murmured. 

"Well, I shall be glad to hear it to-morrow. 
I dare say it is not of much importance. Any way, 
I cannot listen to night, I am too miserable." 

And the burden of sorrow and trouble which 
had been gradually growing all the evening 
reached its climax, and Beatrice threw herseu 
down by the bed and burst into a storm of sobs. 

Litte Dora was up in a minute, and putting her 
arms round her sister, kissed her softly again and 
again. 

"I am so sorry I troubled you : don't ay so, 
Beatrice dear," she repeat^ over and over; 
until Beatrice at last eot up, pushed back her 
hair, dried her eyes, and taking Dora in her arms 
laid her back in bed, covered her up and kiased 
her, and bade her go to sleep. Dora knew by 
that that nothing more must be said, but she could 
not help whispering — 

" Won't you tdl Margaret what makes you 
cry? She will know how to comfort you." 

Beatrice shook her head ; but the reference to 
Margaret reminded her that one thing might be 
rem^ied ; one weight might be removed from 
her burdened heart: her rude speech to her sister 
might be confessed and forgiven, if only she 
could summon up courage to do it. She waited 
until Dora's regular breathing told that at last she 
slept, and then she crossed the passage and tapped 
lightly at the door opposite. 

Margaret was just putting Bertie back into his 
crib, for he had awoke and cried, and had to be 
hushed off to sleep again. She looked a little 
surprised to see Beatrice, for it was a most 
unusual proceeding. 



Chapter XXI.— Beatrice's Confession. 

Beatrice's first words were quite different from 
what she had intended. 

" Shall you sit up for John ? " 

"No, I never sit up for him ; he may be de« 
tained at the cottage all night. Then you Iodlow, 
Beatrice, I was hoping you were safe in your 
room and would hear nothing till morning." 



" Yes, I heard every word the woman said." 

''It is a sad story. Vou will feel for poor 
Lucy, as vou have just been to see her ; and she is 
so fond of her brother. But as for Dan, I am 
not sure but that it is the best thing that could 
have happened to him." 

" Oh, Margaret I what, a broken leg, and all 
that pain and suffering ? " 

"Yes, dear ; for it may break off his connec- 
tion with bad companions ; and if he had gone on 
in his idle course, he would most probably have 
gone from bad to worse; but now I hope he 
will be brought to think and see where such ways 
are likely to lead. I think it shows the heavenly 
Fathers's loving hand over him, that would not 
let him go on without a warning. " 

"That's what Ella said, that God loves hun; 
but I could not believe it, and I don't yet." 

" Ah, my dear, God's ways are not our ways — 
troubles don't show a want of love — they hadn't 
need ! else where would you and I be, Beatrice?" 

"Tlien I need not reproach myself," said 
Beatrice, half unconciously, thinking aloud. 

" Reproach yourself ; what for, dear ? '* 

" Oh, nothing, nothing, Margaret ; I did not 

come to talk about Dan Foster. I came 

Margaret, I did not speak as I ought to do when 
I came in this afternoon, but I was cross ; and I 
am much obliged to you for not telling John." 

The confession was made half timidly, half 
proudly, almost as though it had to be done, and 
yet the heart did not go with it. But poor as it 
was, Margaret was pleased and thankful. She 
had been puzzling herself exceedingly how she 
ought to treat Beatrice ; but this made things more 
easy. She put her arms round her and drew her 
towards her. 

" My dearie, I want to make your new home 
happy to you. You are o«ir own little sister, whom 
John and I love very dearly. I know it has been 
a hard trial to you ; but be brave, my darling I 
Grasp the nettle, and it will not stii^ : take up 
the cross God has given you, and it will not be 
too heavy to bear : don't fight against it I know 
the poor heart is often sore and troubled, but 
there is a bright light behind the cloud. Look up, 
and trust, Beatrice." 

"And you forgive me, Margaret," murmured 
Beatrice, somewhat subdued. 

"Yes, dear, fully. But I did not tell John, 
because I did not want to trouble him ; and we 
are both troubled when our children do wrong. 
And you must try to watch over tongue and temper, 
for your own sake as much as mine : it is a fiery 
little member when it gets the mastery, you 
know. And do not think either John or I want 
to control you except for your good. You know 
your dear mother's last charge, Beatrice : ' Try 
and train them for heaven.' That is what we are 
seeking to do, and you must do your part by being 
willing to be trained." 

Beatrice had not known it, and she was a good 
deal touched. After all^ then^ ^ba. -"w^a. Vscfcw ^s^- 
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filling her. lost mother's wishes by sabmittii^io 
Margaret ; and she almost i;esolvei ^o tell her 
all that was troubling her. 

" I am very misers^ble, Margaret,'* she b^an in 
a half-choked voice. 

Margaret's arms were round her again, and 
$oft kisses fell upon her cheek telling of loving 
s;^mpathy ; and Beatrice laid her head upon her 
sister's shoulder and cried bitterly., 

* * What i^ it| my dear ? Caii I not help you ? " 
Margaret asked from time to tipae ; but she got 
no answer,i save a few indistinct^xx^urmured words 
which told her. nothing. .^ 

At last Beiatrice dr.ew ,h^r|elf csut of the tender 
embrace .and , sat up. The spfiened mood had 
passed, and Matgaret s^w at a glance that the old 
distant matiiler had come l^fick again. She was 
bitterly disappointed, for she was quite hoping 
her words had made some in^prjession, and now 
it would, all. be to. go oyer a^ ii|. , , She-must makp 
an efrort*^ after the. frQzei)^upconfi4encc^ '; 
' f*Will you not tell me what is grieving you 
so, Befttrice?** ; ; , ;. . . 

" Oh, it is nothing. I am sorry to have been 
so silly. Forget all abo^t it, Margaret, please. 
What Wi9uld John say if he knew you and I were 
talking still ? I am sure WjS pught both to he in 
bed. . Good nighjt." • . 

But Margaret was jjot .going to let. her off. so 
Easily. ; 

•* Nay.; jmy child, do not. say it is npthing' j you 
y^oM no,t cry in this way for nothi^ig. Will you 
»ot tell me all ;about it, and we, will bear ihi 
trouble togetheri Bea,trice ?" , 

Beatrice made an impatient gesture. 

"Plea^^ don't bothqr me apy more, to-night, 
Margaret, or I cannot answer for my tongue. I 
dare say you would not ithink it a trouble, and I 
can bear it., I am not the child you think me. 
Good^night" ... 

And hardly waiting for Margaret's answering 
.** Good-pight,'* she left the room; and if she 
heard her sister's deep sigh as she closed the door 
she took no notice. 

Vainly Margaret pondered what could be the 
reason of .the sujdden change when she was 
hoping so much. She could not make it out. 

And what was it ? Only that as Beatrice was 
lying in her sister's arms there flashed across her 
mind some words of Aunt Charlotte's that last 
night before she lefl her. 

'* Don't go and give in to any soft speeches of 
Margaret ; you'll repent it if you do. She is sure 
to try to come round you in that way ; but you 
are not bound to knpck under to her or anybody." 

She felt she was just on the point of " knock- 
ing under," and must draw back in time. 

"I am very glad I did not say any more," she 
said to herself when she was safely back in her 
own room, ''Margaret has not so much to do 
^of^ Ir^ ^^^ ^^^°^' *"^ ^ must try and let her^ 
^d then she thought she was very foolish to 



trouble herse^lf so much about the mattery for had 
aot Margaret herself said that it was the best thing 
that could have happened to Don ; sor she had 
not done any harM after all. 



THE PICjNIC party. 

Have you ever be?n, dear reader, to a pic-nic, 
or gipsying party? You will be able then to 
understand the ddight with which Katie Sinclair, 
and her cousin Helen, received an invitation to 
join some young friends in an excursion of this 
kind. They were to set qS yexy early, in, the 
morning, carrying plenty of {Provisions with; them,' 
with the intention of making what they called a 
whole day of it. It was not part of their plan, to 
kindle a fire of sticks, out of doors, for the pur- 
pose of boiling their kettle in the afternoon, because 
Mrs. Hamilton, the clergyn^an's wif^) 4n^ h^r 
three little girlis, were going with th^iii, and all 
the members of the, party were . to return aUd 
drink tea with her. 

Now I, must tell yOu that, a day ot two before 
this welcome invitation arrived, Katie's father 
had given her some papers to copy for him against 
a certain period, and that period happe^:^ to., be 
the day after that appointed for the pic-flic. 
Katie wrote a remarkably neat and legible hahd^ 
and was always glad to help her father, but 4>e 
had a sad fault which was often a great' hindrance 
to her in this as well as in other mattery 

What was this fault ? . , 

It was the habit of procrastins^tion, the hiahit 
of putting off somethmg until . another time, 
which we oug;ht to do. at once. * And a very bad 
habit this is. It does not seem of so much con- 
sequence as some other, failings, but it often 
leads to very sad results. It has ruined the peace 
and happiness of manv families ; and it has made 
many persons live and die n^lectors of ^he great 
salvation. 

Well, I am sorry to say that the papers were 
thrown aside and forgotten until Helen, gently" 
reminded her cousin of them. And then Katie 
only said that there was plenty of time yet, and 
that she would do them to-morrow. 

But to-morrow came, and another to-mon;ow, 
and they were.still untouched. 

Then Katie's father inquired about them, and 
when he found that they were not begun, he 
looked very grave and said, ** Unless those papers 
are copied for me, Katie, I shall not allow you to 
go to the pic-nic ; you will have to stay at home 
to do them." 

Katie looked very grave too, when she heard 
thi?, and soon afterwards the writing was flMi^ 
commenced, and half a sheet nearly filled iM 
there it stopped, and there it seemed Uk$2yit6 
stop, for Katie's head was so full now of ^ pic- 
mc thai %\ve 'was unusually ingenious in thiq'^i^ji^] 
t\oti oi eTLC>as«& lot ^^^^vcv^^^ ^wajjletion oEi«f 
task. 
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And so it happened that when the day came, 1 pensity, and helped her to be punctual in th: 
the papers were not copied. And Katie s father performance of duty. 



was exceedingly displeased, and he told her that 
instead of going with her cousin and her young 
compsuaions she must remain at home and finish 
them. 

As he left the room and closed the door Katie 
burst into tears. 

The next minute their young friends called for 
them, and. they were very sorry to find Katie in 
such trouble. .At length, after many remarks 
bad passed between them, they prevailed 
upon Helen to go to her uncle in bis study and 
intercede #ith htm fol: poor Katie. Helen was a 
Jittle afraid of her uncle, for he was rather stern 
in his manner, but her love for Katie gave her 
courage, and she said she would see what she 
could do,, . 

But notwithstanding all her earnest pleading 
she could not succeed. Katie's father instead of 
relenting seemed to grow firmer; still Helen 
kept on with her. entreaties, until her uncle 
appeared really vexed with her importunity and 
said, ** Th^yc,' dQn,*t. te^tse me any more ; if you 
dioose to stay at home and copy the papers 
instead of Katie she may go." 

He said this, thinking it would put a stop to 
any further persuasion, and not for a moment sup- 
posing that Helen would take him at his word. 

But without any hesitation Helen ran back to 
the parlour and exclaimed,. " Yes, Katie dear, you 
may go." 

Ob what rejoicings and thanks followed ! But 
how astonished they all were when they found 
that Helen was not going. Helen explained that 
her uncle particularly needed her help, and that 
she could not very well leave home. 

"When Katie's joyous face was seen that evening 
at the garden-gate, Helen's uncle sent her out of 
the way, as he wished to receive his little girl by 
himself. 

With a bounding = step Katie ran along the 
gravelled walk, and was soon in her father's pre- 
sence. She asked for Helen, and began to pour 
forth some of her gladness at the same time, when 
her father gently interrupted her, and drawing her 
towards him told her in a few but forcible words 
how she owed that day's pleasure to her cousin's 
generosity. 

Katie's keen feelings were touched in a minute ; 
her cheeks flushed, and her heart beat rapidly ; 
she rushed up stairs into her cousin's room, and 
flinging her arms round Helen's neck, almost 
overpowered her with kisses and tears. 

Poor Katie ! she seemed as if she could not be 
sorry enough, and as if she should never be able 
to forgive herself. It was as much as her father 
and Helen could do to comfort her, and* bring 
back a smile again before bed-time. 

From that day may be dated the commence- 
ment of the cure of Katie's fault. When inclined 
to procrastinate ag^ajjj, the recollection of Helen's 
unjast detention on her accouot checked the pro 



And the candid and truth-loving Katie could 
not be satisfied when Mr. Hamilton called at their 
house on the day after thepic-nic, and told Helen 
he was sorry she was unable to be present at the 
Rectory, until she had fully unfolded to him the 
£ause of her cousin's absence. There was much 
gentle wisdom in the counsel which the kind 
clergyman gave her. alice h. 



THE CLUSTER OF CAMPHIRE. 

[Our dear young friend has so cleverly caught theyarioos 

Soints of our re 
er lines. — Ed.] 
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Stooping, perchance, o'er some clear ri^l, 
Whose streams go purling by, 

A tiny flower of purplish hue 
May meet our searching eye. 

This little plant doth kinship claim 
With this, my Camphire bloom. 

Whose native home on foreign soil 
Is glad with its perfume ; 

And Egypt, India, Africa, 
Find tor its fragrance room. 

To grace his pleasant garden-ground 
Now Israel's monarch sought, 

And from afar the Camphire flowers 
With care transplanting brought. 

And fragrant *mong the fragrant shrubs,. 

To greet her royal lord, 
In Engedi's fair vineyards she 

Her richest perfume poured. 

Let us on Fancy's aeriel wing 

To this sweet garden go ; 
And bending o'er the Camphire plant, 

Its six-fold lessons show. 

I. 

Mark well its form,— each single flower 

So simple and so snaall, 
A blossom white, with yellow tinged— 

Why prize it more than all ? 

Go not astray, nor deem alone 

'Tis beauty worth thy while- 
It is the " loving spirit " far 
Transcendeth Beauty's smile. 

If to the mourner's darkened room 
Does the bright " Belle " depart : 

"Behold my countenance so fair, 
And comfort all thine heart." 

Oh ! cruel mockery 'twould be 1 

But see ! who cometh now ? 
No radiant locks— no perfect form — 

No pure and snowy brow. 

But from the true and patieat liQ& 
Aivd lrom\\s sreina!fe^ \}£i^\wS»!?>e5^ 
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Or feast the wretched sinner'sl^eyes 
With fairest forms of art : • >H 

Did e*er the sight of these alone 
Soften the hardened heart ? 

Or rise to theme sublimer still- 
Hear thou the Prophet's voice— 

^* He hath no form or comeliness 
In which we may rejoice. 

■'^He hath no beauty "that we see, 

Nor we desire Him more." 
By sorrows SLzhd, erave with cares, 

Which for His flock He bore. 

Yet all His boundless heart was full, 

O'erflowine with its love ; 
Till even children testified — 

He Cometh from above. 

** Hosanna ! to the King," they cry, 
And halt and blind and lame, 

And sinners for His succour fly. 
His sheltering pity claim. 

II. 

" Cluster of Camphire I" — each so small, 

So faint in its perfume ; 
Yet, clusteringj so fragrant now. 

So precious is its bloom ! 

Thus, children, must your life in Christ 

Record each tiny deed. • 
So trivial, insii^ihcant — 

Not worth your while ! you plead. 

But not for works of startling type, 

Now and again to do. 
Will Christ, as in this sacred song, 

To Campnir'e liken you. 

No I 'tis the angry word unsaid, 

The fretful tear-drop dried. 
In ready, quick obedience led, 

The wayward will denied ; 

Not once, nor twice, but day by day. 

And every hour by hour ; 
So shall your life its fragrance shed. 

Like clustering Camphire flower. 

III. 
Now of this noted Camphire shrub 

Two species may be seen : 
One full of thorns and tough and hard, 

One tender, soft and green. 

This tender plant has now to be 
The shrub, when young, been found, 

Which arms itself in latei growth 
With spiny thorns around. 

So have I seen the loving child 

Grow hard and cold in years. 
And where was once the smiling eye 

Repelling frown appears. 

And not alone in wearing age 
This change unsightly steals, 

While still in golden hours of youth 
The thorny pricks one feels. 

What meaneth this ? Last eve so sweet, 

So loving, tender, found ! 
To-day so sullen, cross, unkind, 

With thorns fenced ail around. 



'Tis Grod's good grace alone can keep 

An ever-loving neart ; 
God's grace descending day by day. 

Perpetual spring impart. 

Drink full this fresh, cool dew from heaven, 

Receive the iUum'ning light. 
Nor let the world's vain pomp and cares 

Thy tender spirit blight. 

IV. 
Fourthly ; — ^for heavenly use allow, 

Your youthful talents given; 
By heaven's Almighty Ruler lent. 

Use them alone for heaven. 

Alas ! the tender Camphiie bloom! 

Crushed into Henna dye. 
The eastern ladies paint their face 

And hands to please the eye. 

And Buddhist priests before their god 

Their heathen worship pay. 
And offered on the dtar-stone 

The fragrant Camphire lay. 

Use not ^our graces and your gifts 

The giddy world to please, 
Nor offer them to Mammon's god, 

Nor passing vanities. 

V. 

Two lessons more : — ^The verse thus runs ; 

** My love is like, to me, 
A cluster of sweet Campldre in 

Vineyards of Engedi.'' 

Thus doth the Bride of Solomon 
Her master's gifts record— ■ 

The gathering up of every grace 
In one collection stored. 

And so the Bride of Christ — the Church- 
Esteems her glorious Lord. 

Is He to you all love, all joy ? 

His peerless graces known ? 
Of all the treasures of your heart 

Do you give Him the throne ? 

VI. 

And as unto the Caniphire bloom, 

In his own' garden found, 
The Bride doth liken her Beloved 

With every virtue crowned ; 

So doth the King Himself express 

The graces of ms Bride ; 
'* A garden full of pleasant fruits, 

The Camphire i^ant " beside. 

And will the gracious Lord, indeed. 

Value unworthy me ? 
Will He preserve each loving word^ 

Each trifling action see ? 

Yes. not on this poor deed of thine, 

That tiny word essayed. 
Hell gather them to Him in one 

Fair clustering form arrayed. 

And thou shalt be His Camphire bloom- 
His clusterine Camphire tree. 

Let then thy life give forth perfume — 
Cluster 01 Camphire be. 

OTTILIE Y\ 
Crecnhtthe. Kent* 
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A SlOKY 0» IKISH Lin. 

Br theAntbor of "Links ov KiNomss." 

Chaptek XIX.— Th« Nkw Chaie. 
The followEng week Dick, md Jack, ind Anindell 
went off t<^ethei, leanng (he ditninUhed pMty 
VODiiderablf duller by their depaitnre. 
- Kate, and Amy, ud Zoe ipeut mast of their 



free time with Maude ; there was nothing to 
hinder them now from going over to Innitmore 
when the tide was out, and they enjoyed the rough 
walk across the still unshapely causeway all the 
more for the difficulties which it presented. 

"How soon do you think it will be ready for me 
to cross?" Maurle asked one day of her lather, as 
be stood beiide her at the window, watching the 
girls picking their way amongst the clay and 

" Very soon indeed," replied Sfc. C^SssA. -,'■'■ '-ai. 
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a couple of weeks, most likely. What should you 
say to having the grand opening ceremony on 
Michaelmas Day, and you yourself should open it 
in your new garden chair ? " 

While Mr. Crifford was speaking, the girls 
entered the room, and they as well as Maude 
highly approved of the proposition. 

** It U juch a pretty little chair, f^o," Zoe 
added, "just the thing for such a grand cere- 
mony." 

**And how do you If now what it is Ike ?" 
asked Mr. Clifford, smiling, ** I don't believe it 
is out of its coverings yet." 

"I haven't seen it all, but just a li»lle b't," re- 
plied Zoe, " indeed, uncle, I couldn't help it ; 
I saw Curry bringing it up from the Lodge yej-ter- 
day and I just slipped round to the back-yard, and 
pot him to undo a little bit, and show it to me. 
Oh, Maude, it is so pretty, the wheels " 

"There, there," criel Maude, interrupting hei, 
"don't tell me anything more about it ; I want to 
see it first for myself. Papa, coald it be brought 
round to the front door, or would you mind taking 
me down to the back-yard ? " 

"You shall see it at once, little impatient 
one," said Mr. Clifford fondly, taking Maiide in 
his arms, and desiring Kate to throw a shawl over 
her. "Come along," he called out then, "all 
you curious daughters of Eve, and we'll take old 
Curry by surprise in the midst of his unpacking " 

Curry was as surprised as delighted when he 
looked up from his work and saw Maude with her 
papa, and the young ladies from Innis Hedar ap- 
proaching. 

"It's the illegantest wee vehicle ever you seen. 
Miss Maude," said he, as he continued to unroll 
and put aside the wrappings ; *' there now," he 
ad Jed when the whole was uncovered, and he drew 
it into the middle of the yard for admiration, as 
proud as if he had himself been the maker of the 
ingenious little article, "did you ever see a 
prettier thing than that ? " 

** It is very pretty ; thank you, dear papa," said 
Maude, tightening her hold round her father's 
neck, " it is quite as pretty as Zoe led me to 
think " 

"We are going to keep it for Michaelmas, 
Curry," said Mr. Clifford, and he explained to the 
old coachman their project of opening the mound 
in state upon that day. 

Curry expressed his entire approval. 

"And it's myself will keep the wee carriage safe 
then," he added, "till Michaelmas, and may ye 
have good health to hansel it, Miss Maude, and fcr 
many a year after 1 " 



Chapter XX.— Out of one Danger ikt 

Another. 

When the equii^octial gales began to Wow, M»«de 
could go but very litUe outof tJobrs. She suflfered 



at all times from the wind, and, though not cold, 
the western l^reeze blew wivh great force upon her 
inland home. When the ouiing hour came khe 
liked to have her couch drawn towards the window 
so that she could watch the others at their play. 

One day Mrs. Clifford had gone a long walk with 
Kate to see a sick woman who lived at. some dis- 
tance, and Amy and Zoe having run across the 
I mound and said good morning to Maude, wt nt 
down to enjoy themselves in s'ght of her window 
on the sancls. Miss And er.«on was with ihem, but 
having arrived on the high sandbed, which was 
j their favourite place for di. ging and making their 
I fortifications, she left them there, and proceeded 
to take a walk along the tongue of sand that pro- 
Ijected high and dry a considerable distance out 
into the sea. 

" You may remain here till I return," she said 
to the children, before she left them. " You will 
have a good hour s play," she added, looking at her 
wa'ch ; and so they separated. 

Although Mis Anderson had been living so 
many weeks by the seaside, she had seldom taken 
advantage of the dry smooth sand as the place of 
taking a walk. When the children were there at 
play, in sight of the house, Mrjs. Stewart did not 
think it necessary for them always to be under 
their governess's care, and Miss Anderson very 
naturally availed her>elf of the free time thus given 
her, either to remain at home, or to take a watk in 
some more secluded place. All the more did she 
now enjoy the bracinq: air which blew in, fresh 
and strong, from the Atlantic. 

On and on she went, along the golden sands, 
her spirits rising as she went, till she began to feel 
some sympathy with Zoe in her moments of im- 
controUable and undefinable outbuists of joy. 

Quickly and steadily, however, a- she walked 
along, the point which it was her object to 
attain seemed always as far from her as at the 
beginning;* more than once she drew out her 
watch, fearful lest she might be overstaying her' 
time, but there were still a few moments before; 
her, and she redoubled her pace, and walked en ! 
agam. Any weij^htier reason for hastening her' 
steps or for turning round never occurred to her, 
and so it happened that while she was advancing 
h gh and dry into the sea, the tongue c f sand thai 
she was on was already cut off from the land by 
the rapidly widening channel that lay between her 
and the island. 

Maude, watching from her window, was the 
firsr to perceive the danger, and she called 
anxiously to her maid, who was sitting in the 
adjoining room at her sewing. 

"Quick, quick, Maggie!" she cried, "the 

young ladies — Miss Anderson I " but before 

she had time to finish, Maggie was by her side, 
and she saw the . dangerous situation both of 
children and governess. 

Maggie's first feeling, however, was not one of 
fearjbr thc-^afety of the children^ bttt (or M«iaA& ■-'^ 
heiself, who, all^ale an^ ^^oiblmgy ppiatcjii ,«ii:i 
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towards the sands, and with difficulty pronounced 
the words that she wanted to utter. 

** Don't mind me/' she said at length feebly; 
** send some one quickly, or " 

While she was speaking she fainted away, and 
it required all Maggie's care and watchfulness to 
restore her again. Maggie knew what to do, and 
w)iat restordiives she ought to apply ; but it was 
along time since Maude had had a fainting fit, 
and its recurrence now alarmed Maggie more, 
exactly on that account. Her attention was en- 
tirely absorbed in her own young lady, and the 
f'anger of the others outside troubled her no more 
than if she never had seen it. 

At last Maude began to show signs of returning 
animation; slowly and painfully she opened her 
eyes, but the first thing that broke on her sight 
Mas the children still working away in full elee, 
and wholly unaware of their danger, and Miss 
Anderson standing to enjoy the breeze on her 
island of gold. 

**Go, go," were Maude's first words, and 
Maggie ventured from her side far enough to 
touch the bell, in order to send some one out to 
help, but at the same moment Maude saw that 
aid was coming, and she sank back upon her 
pillow and breathed more freely. 

A poor woman, coming along the avenue, had 
espied the perilous condition of the children, and 
she soon perceived that they were totally ignorant 
of it themselves. Throwing off her scarlet cloth 
cloak, and calling loudly to attract their attention, 
she hurried, bare-footed as she was, over the 
rough shore, and dashed into the water. 

" Who's that calling ? " said Amy, looking up 
f»)r a moment from her work. " Oh, Zoe I " she 
cried then, "just look at the channel ! " 

** Let us run," cr.ed Zoe, **here. you take the 
Fpades, I'll take the wheelbarrow," and she set 
off at full speed. 

** Leave the barrow and run," saM Amy, un- 
easily. "Oh, 2k)e, we shall certainly be drowned." 

"Wheieis Miss Anderson?" cried Zoe, after 
they had run a few paces, and both the children 
turned round to look. 

She was walking back rapidly towards the 
place where she had left the little girls, but not 
half aware yet of the danger they all were in. 

At the same moment the voice from the shore 
called again, 

" Hi, ladies, here; young ladies I Miss Amy I" 
and the children saw the woman hastening to- 
wards them. 

"She is coming to save lis," cried Amy; " here, 
Zoe, give me your hand," and faster and faster 
the children ran actoss the sandbed to meet her. 

First one and then the other of the little girls 
did the good woman carry through the water in her 
arms, holding them up high to keep them dry if 
possible, while she herself was drenched. Safe and 
sound she put them down upbn the shore, and 
smoothed doiwn their skirts and looked to see that 
Bi^'faaiiii had oome tothem, < 



"Sure then and it was 
Almighty sent me to yecs," 
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just the Lord God 
she said, when she 
found that they were perfectly safe and dry ; " the 
Lord be praised for that same." 

"Thank you, very, very much," said Amy: 
"but you are dreadfully wet yourself; you mu-t 
come home with us and dry yourself, and get a 
warm at the fire.'* 

" Well, it was just up to the big house I was 
going," replied the woman, "I wouldn't mind 
giving myself a warm." 

"You are perfectly soaked," cried Zoe, catching 
up a part of the poor woman's dress, and trying lu 
wring out the water. 

"Leave it, dear, leave it," said the woman; 
" an' what for would you be spoiling your pretty 
hands ? Who is the young lady, if I may make so 
bold ? " she inquired, then turning to Amy. 

" I'm Zoe," was the quick reply, before Amy^ 
could get out an explanation. 

" And sure you're the pretty darling wherever' 
you come from," Returned the woman, taking up 
her red cloak from the place she had dropped it on 
the shore, and throwing it roimd her shoulders. 

** That's a very pretty cloak," said ZoS, stroking^ 
it, " but have you got no shoes? Your poor feet 
must be dreadfully sore walking on the shore." 

** Sorrawsboe ever covered a foot of mine," re- 
plied the woman, as dripping and heavy with the 
water she made her way over the stones, the little 
girls one at each side of her and keeping close, in 
spite of the wet garments, with a sort of clinging 
feeling towards her as their deliverer. 

"I hope Miss Anderson is safe," said Amy. 

" I hope so," said Zoe in return. 

Neither of them seemed to think it was possible 
for a grown-up person to be in danger of drowning 
on a sandbank so close to the bou^e. 

"Who's that, dear? What did ye say Mis- 
Amy? " inquired the woman^ and looked then in 
the direction which Amy pointed out. 

"The Lord save us I " cried the woman, when 
she perceived Miss Anderson, standing on a little 
circular island of sand, waving her handkerchief to 
attract attention, and calling loudly for aid. 

" My dear, she's l63t, I'm afraid ; the channel is 
that high now that a man couldn't wade it, let 
alone a wee woman like myself." 

The poor woman's feais were only too well 
founded, but her anxiety and that of the children 
which she had fully roused Was soon calmed, when 
they saw a boat putting off from the opposite shore, 
where Miss Anderson's danger had been perceived. 

Before they arrived at the house Miss Anderson 
and the children met, and she heard the tale of 
their rescue partly from themselves and partly from 
the woman. It was with a feeling of intense relief 
that she looked from one to the other of her pupils 
and saw them safe and uninjured, and prompted by 
a sentiment of generous gratitude, she drew out her 
purse, and taking out the whole of its contents, 
ishe endeavoured to place it in the hand of the 
poor woman. 
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Half astonished, half indignant, the woman had no terror of any other illness or complaint, but 



drew back her hand. "And is it for that, d'ye 
think I done it? " she asked, with an oifended air ; 
and having come now to where the road divided off 
bhe took the back way, and hurried on to com- 
plete her mission. 

*' Come home at once, children," said Miss 
Anderson, as she observed that the children were 
inclined to go up the hall-door steps at Innismore ; 
'* you must not make any delay, for Mrs Stewart 
may have heard or seen something of what has 
happened, and she will be uneasy about you." 

** Please, Miss Anderson, allow us to run up 
just for one minute to tell Maude we are safe, 
pleaded Amy. 

*• Very well, run up, but don't stay a moment," 
replied Miss Anderson. 

Amy and Zoe hurried up to Maude's room. 
Maggie was standing before the door. 

"You must not go in, young ladies," she said, 
" Miss Maude has been very ill, and we have sent 



the dread which she had of small-pox she had in 
vain endeavoured to overcome, and now it flashed 
upon her bow the children had been in that 
woman's arms, saved from one danger perhaps to 
fall into a greater, and she could not disguise or 
repress her alarm. 

Nancy perceived that she bad said what she 
ought not, and withdrew, very vexed with herself 
indeed, and shortly afterwards Mr. and Mrs. Clif- 
ford were by the side of their daughter. She was 
put to bed and anxiously cared for, but the shock 
to her nerves had been too much for her weak 
little frame to bear. The doctor was sent for, but 
he ordered little more than what they knew al- 
ready was necessary — ^rest and the most perfect 
quiet. 

A death-like stillness pervaded both that house 
and that of Maude's aunt at Innis Hedar. Tne 
girls scarcely spoke above their breath; they 
gathered into Kate's room late in the evening and 



out for her papa. She is asking for her aunt too, ' prayed that Maude might be spared to them, then 
and they haven't been able to find her ; ifyou see | they watched the lights flitting about on the stairs 
her when vou go over to the island, tell her Miss and pa«t the windows at Innismore, and at last, 
Maude is ill." when Mrs. Stewart did not return and the clock 

The children ran down stairs again, and, as had struck eleven, Kate said they had better all 
they were crossing the mound with Miss Anderson, { retire to rest, and get up early in the morning ; 
anxious to find Mrs. Stewart, and to tell her about there would sure to l*e some news. 



Maude, they met her coming towards them, with 
an anxious, troubled look. 

" Have you seen Maude ? " she asked. 

"No, mamma," said Amy ; and not waiting to 
hear anything more, Mrs. Stewart hurried on. 

Maude was much better when her aunt reached 
her ; she even related part of the story concerning 
the children and the poor woman, and Miss An- 



Mrs. Stewart had sat up all night beside her 
piece ; she had stayed there as much for her 
brother's sake and his wife's as for Maude's, for 
her presence seemed to calm and comfort them. 
In the morning she went over to see her children, 
whom she found anxiously awaiting her. She 
told them that Maude's case seemed most critical, 
but that Mr. Clifford had written to Dr. Norris to 



dersoncominghomein the boat, and Mrs. Stewart, beg of him to come down without delay from 
greatly comforted, left the room for a moment to Dublin, and they hoped his skill might prove of 
fetch something for her which she knew her father , use. 
would have given had he been at home. I "I thought uncle didn't care for Dr. Norris," 

Scarcely had she left the room when the cook replied Kate, 
came to the door, and, having heard nothing of I "Neither does he, nor for any doctor," said 
Maude's fainting fit, she knocked and entered the Mrs. Siewart, " and yet it was he that proposed 
room at the same moment. It was Mrs. Clifibrd this, and he wrote a most urgent letter entreating 



she asked for. 

** Mrs. Clifford has not come in yet," said Mag^e, 
motioning at the same time to the cook to leave 
the room. 

'* Leave your message with me, Nancy," said 
Magg-e gently. 

"Thank you. Miss," replied the cook, without 
coming further into the room or getting an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Maude's face. 

" It's only Mrs. Kennedy wants to speak to the 
mistress ; she came to see would she ^ive her some 
medicine for her boy, he's very bad wiih the small- 
pox." 

♦• The small-pox ! Oh, Nancy ! " 

•* Maybe it's not so bad," rep'ied Nancy at once, 
Ji little fnghttntd, by the tone and manner of 
Maude's exclamation. 



him to come. Your uncle would do anything tu 
save his dear child or spare her suffering, and ye% 
my dear children, I fear there is a great trial 
before him." 

"Maude won't die?" Zoe asked in a low 
trembling voice. Her face was ashy white. Mrs. 
Stewart drew the little girl towards her. 

" Zoe, this is all in God's hands ; He can raise 
up our dear Maude if he sees it is best to, but she 
fa Y«ty iU, «id, humanly speaking, there fa not 
much hope. 

That day passed by amid much anxiety. Maude 
suffered from fever and general restlessness, as well 
as from local pain. She seemed to wish herself 
for the arrival of the doctor. On the third day 
after her first attack he came. 



He spoke more kindly and gently, Mrs. Clifford 
But poor Maude had received the shock already, \tYiovi^l, VYiaa. '^Vveb. b,« had been attending Maude 
Mndit was too late to take tack the word. She\\nDu\>\m. U^ V%!i \stosv^\ ^'t wsajdaftt with. 
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''Read me the sixty-fifth Psalm, dear Kate,"* 
she said one day as her cousin sat beside her,, 
having just raised her up in bed, and arranged the 
pillows so as to support her well, and let her enjoy 
the lovely view. 

And when Kate fetched her Bible and read the 
Psalm, Maude joined in at the last verges, anci 
said aloud with her — 

" Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness ; 
and Thy paths d op fatness. They drop upon the 
pastures of the wilderness : and the little hill>» » ejoice 
on every side The pastures are clorhed with 
flocks ; the valleys also are covered over with corn; 
they shout for joy, they also sing." 

Ka^e looked up at her when she had finished ; 
Maude's whole face seemed radiant wi»h joy. 

** Oh, God 18 so ^ood I " she said ; ** how happy 
the Psalmist was in finding words to express his 
feelings ; it does one good to give utterance to 
one's own feelings in the beautiful verses he has 
left us. Doesn't it make you very happy, Kate, 
to look out and see God's works all rejoicing 
together ?" 

"Yes, it does, Maude ; but I could give it all 
Before Dr. Norris left, Mrs. Stewart begged of,' «P only to have you well again, even as well as 
him to tell her candidly what he thought of her , you have been this summer. It was such a happy 
niece's case ; he replied more openly to her than time." 

he had dared to do to the parents. , "We must leave that with God, dear Kate ; a» 

"The poor child could never have recovered," i it is» those words never came with such force to 
hesaid," that is, she could liever have regained the ^^ as just now when you were reading them t 
use of her limbs, and the disease brought on by, * Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness.' Oh,, 
that early fall has only been arrested. It could Kate, if God were to crown my year by taking me 
not be got over." home to Hims-If, you would not grudge me that 

" And this attack ? " happiness would you ? You would not think God 

" Has hastened what must have come sooner or * hard God for taking me from yoa?" 
later; a good deal of suffering has probably been I ** ^t would be very hard to let you go," said 
spared. She has suffered less of late, has she , Kate, trying to keep back the tears that would 
not ? *' I ftart from her eyes in spite of all her efforts. She 

"Much less; she has beem much better in 
health this summer." 

" Poor child, thst absence of pain is no good 
sign ; but why should we wish it otherwise ? her 
existence prolonged could be but a life of suf- 
fering." 

So Dr. Norris returned to Dublin having \th 
▼erv little hope or consolation behind him. He 
said truly that it was beyond his power or skill 
to core. 



him which he thought most likely to be needed, 
and having give 1 directions as to how they were 
to be applied, he told Mr. Clifford that he would 
remain till the next day to see what effect they 
would have. 

" Femain a^ long as you can, doctor," said 
Mr. Clifford, "remember we are entirely out of 
reach here of good medical aid." 

" There is not much that I could do beyond 
what I have done," replied the doctor, " and now 
that I have seen my patient, you have but to write 
and let me know if there be any change of symp- 
toms. Rest and quiet are the best restoratives." 

"You think she will get over this, doctor?" 

" It is a sharp attack, for so delicate a person, 
Mr. Clifford." 

"But you don't think — you don't think it 
actually dangerous ? " Mr. Clifford asked anxiously, 
eyeing the doctor sharply as he spoke. 

" She got over an attack at least as severe as 
this the first winter she was under my care, if yoa 
remember," replied the doctor. 

Mr. Clifford tried to be satisfied with this 
response, but his heart was very sad. 



Chapter XXL— Brighter Hopes. 

The September days passed on in great' anxiety ; 
the hopes wiihin doors seemed to rise and fall 
with the brightness without. The fitful gusts of 
the equinoctial gales affected the poor young 
invalid sadly, but when calm moments succeeded 
to the storm, and the bright rays of the sun fell 
on the golden sheaves of com that were being 
gathered in on the hill opposite, then Maude 
liked to look out from her boudoir window, and 
her spirit seemed to revive in her as she gazed 
on the rich country in aii its autumn beauty. 



knew that Mauoe ought not to be excited in any 
way. 

<* Pi*rhap8, Kate, I shall be a long time with yon 
still," said Maude, putting out her little white 
hand and taking Kate's ; " I feel so wonderfully 
well to-day, and in such spirits. Is papa at horne^ 
do you know ? " 

" He is out with the kbonrers on the mound» 
there, if I draw back the curtain a little more you 
can see him. The storms and high waves do con- 
tinual damage, and the men have to repair the 
harm done, and strengthen the sides of the em- 
bankment every day." 

** Well, Kate, just wateh for papa coming in j 
tell him I want to speak to him, will you ? and 
now I will lie down and rest. Give me a kiss, 
Kate, you do arrange my pillow so nicely."" 
Maude lay back and closed her eyes, and Kate 
sat by watching, lest she should want anything. 
She saw that heir cousin was not sleeping, but she 
seemed to be enjoying some waking dream, so 
happy did she look, with a sweet smile playing 
round her mouth. 

At one o'clocW Vwo at >Xa^<t ^Ti\^ \icscA& ^ "^c^s. 
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Clifford turned his fteps towards the house. He 
would have gone without being summoned to his 
daughter's room, for that was always his first call 
on entering the house ; but Kate was watching for 
him besides ; she met him in the passage and told 
him of Maude's desire to see him. With a vague 
fear of his child's being worse, he hastened his step 
and stood presently beside her bed. 

*' Papa, "said Maude, opening her eyes and fix- 
ing them on him, " [ do feel so much better to* 
day." 

"Thank God," said Mr. Cliflford fervently, as 
he stooped and kissed her. 

** And, papa, I want you to take me out ; do, dear 
papa." 

"Out, my little Maude? Do you feel fit for 
it?" 

*' Indeed I do, papa ; it will do me good. Kate 
will have the couch brought out to some sheltered 
nook, and you will carry me there yourself. 
Mamma will be so surprised when she comes in." 

*' I don't know what mamma would say if she 
came in and found her bird flown," said Mr. 
Clifford playfully, but showing a good deal of 
hesi alion. 

Maude put her arms coaxingly round her father's 
neck, and said again — 

** Tal<e me out, dear papa, do." 

** I will, my own dear child, if you wish it," re- 
plied her papa, and Maggie was sent for to help her 
to dress, while, unknown to Maude, a messenger 
was sent to call Mrs. Clifford from the school where 
she was busy teaching her Bible class. 
■ In a little while Maude was ly-ing^on her couch 
in the garden, her papa and mamma and Kate stand- 
ing round her. She seemed to be drmking in joy, 
^nd strength too, from the sweet fresh air and the 
-smiling flowers that surrounded her. 
'. Mr. Clifford forbade much talking, but a spirit - 
converse seemed to be uniting them, so radiantly 
happy was each face of the little group as they 
.looked at one another, and felt that God was bless- 
ing them. 

The moment seemed to come too soon, wl'en 
Mr. Cliffood drew out his watch, and shook his 
head significantly, when Maude said, "Already ! 
;a little longer, papa.."' 

"Not longer to-day, my child," he said, as he 
raised her tenderly in his arms ; ** to-morrow, per- 
haps, if it continues fine." 

•* To-morrow you will take me to see the n'ound, 
won't you, pajpa?" said Maude. *' I want to see 
how it stands all the attacks of these storms." 

"Yes, my darling, I will carry you down to the 
ir.ound if you wish it, and on Michae'mas-day you 
shall open it yourself ih your little garden chair." 
Mr. Clifford'sheart was full of hope as he spoke, 
for Maude did indeed look better after her little 
airing in the garden, and when he had laid her 
agrain upon her bed,- he left her comfortable and 
happy with her own dear mother beside her. 



THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 



A TRUE NARRATIVE. 



A SCHOOL meeting was held in a certain country 
village, for the purpose of discussing the point, 
" N^'hether an in'ant class shall be formed? " The 
minister and teachers took up the question with 
spirit — all admitted its importances-difficulties 
were started — but one by one they were all set at 
rest, except this, " Who is to be the teacher?" 
Over and over tlie question was put. One name 
after another was suggested, "but all with one 
consent began to make excuse." 

The failure of the p^an seemed imminent^ «ad 
the discussion was on the point of being postponed 
sin^ die, when up rose one man in the corner of 
the room, who, unobserved, had been sitting, 
musing, till the fire burned. His words were few 
but earnest: "Sooner than the litOe ones shall 
have no teacher, sir, I'll try to do it." 

All eyes were turned upon the volunteer. He 
was a tall, dark-visaged, ill-conditioned-looking 
man, and people stood amazed as they recognised 
in him the village blacksmith 1 Of all men he 
seemed the least likely to attract children. His 
voice was harsh, and his countenance and manner 
rough, and almost unpleasing. No one could be- 
lieve it possible that he was in earnest. But he 
was, and thcugh the smile went round, and the 
sceptical whispered their doubts, that man went 
home resolved — to try. 

He did try, and for months, while every one 
supposed the work abandoned, the teacher was 
training. He felt his difficulties. Hehadtoleam 
a new language. He borrowed of a lady some 
children's books^ and taking Mrs. Hooker's Bible 
Stories, he jet himself to work He read and 
thought — shutt ng the book, he tried to write ihe 
stories out in his o.wn words. Early and late h© 
toiled at these appointed tasks. Olten he faiUd, 
but at last, like Bruce's spider, he succeeded. He 
had learned the secret. He had found out the 
way to think and speak in a simple manner, so as 
to bring down his mind to the level of a child's. 

It was now time to begin. He was a wise m<jn, 
and said nothing about his plans, but quietly 
watched his opportunity. His first attempt was 
made on a dark November afternoon. Some 
small children stood at the smithy door. They 
watched the bright sparks as they flew from the 
forge. They had often peeped in before, but the 
surly blacksmith had spoken re ughly to them, so 
that now they lo ^Iced in timidly, i eady to run away 
in a moment. It was very strange to them, but 
really as the blacksmith blew his roaring bellows 
and the flames leaped up and cast their light on 
his face, it seemed to the children as if his face 
had quite changed. He wore a new expression, 
one of kindness alone He turned his eyes 
pleasantly upon them, and gathering courage they 
Udged Iheit way in a little nearer. The smith 
Vs>poV>e. H\% \ei'^ nqvc^^ "w^ Vi\^^r gruff and 
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haish, was kind and pleasant, and now he spoke 
io them, not at them, as before. 

The children listened, astonished and eager. 
His heart w^s encouraged, and their little hearts 
warmed with a strange liking to the altered man. 
He drew the heated bar from the fire and lay- 
ing it on the anvil the swarthy blacksmith made 
it the subject of his first lesson to his new infant 
class, and the first schoolroom was the village 
forge. 

Soon afterwards that man had one of the best 
infant classes in England and a hundred little ones 
rejoiced to call him fi iend and teacher. 

C. T. 



LESSONS FOR A BIBLE CLASS. 

Lesson V.— The Stone— i Peter ii. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is compared to a Stone, 
because it infirm ; — and because it is durable. — 
Everything else is weak and changeable. — This is 
the case with wealth — honour — ^pleasure— our own 
righteousness. 

1. He is called a Living Stone. A Stone can- 
not give life, but Jesus does. — Believers who 
receive life from Christ are called living 
stones. 

2. He is called a Foundation Stone.— Bears 
the Church of God. — He is the foundation of 
our Peace ;— of our Acceptance ; — of our 
Obedience ; — of our Comfort and Joy ; — of 
our Hope of Glory. 

3. He is called a Corner Stone. — Uniting 
in Himself Jews and Gentiles. — He is to have 
the pre-eminence. — The Church is to manifest 
His glory. 

4. He is a Tried Stone.— Tried by His Father 
— by believers ; — and has never failed. 

5. He is a Precious Stone. — Precious to the 
Father ; — to Angels ; —to believers. 

Are you a living stone? Have you been joined to 
Christ by faith ? You may seem to belong to the 
building, as scaffolding does ; but &. time is coming 
when every thing will be removed which is not 
built upoQ the sure Foundation. 



"TIMES OF REFRESHING." 

"When the times of refreshing shall come from the 
presence of the Lord.*'— Acts iii. 19. 

Tf MKS of refreshing, oh ! how passing sweet, 
When kneeling humbly at the MastePs feet, 
We leave the noisy, bustling world awhile 
And rest beneath the sunshine of His smile. 

-How sweet to feel in some retired spot 
Alone with /Jim, whose mercy changeth not ; 
-Alone with Him who knows our every thought — 
How hard life's battle, and how feebly fought ; 



To turn (when tired of the load of life, 
And worn and weary with its ceaseless strife) 
To Him, whose words speak peace to the 

oppressed — 
" Come unto Me, and I will give you rest." 

Times of refreshing, send us on our way 
With strength renewed to meet the coming day. 
Sure of His promise that he kept will be 
"In perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
Thee." 

FLORENCE M. T. 



FLOWER SERMON HYMNS. 

I. 

Soft as the showers of early spring, 
Tliat vernal freshness with tbem bring, 

Lord, let Thy grace descend 
On these young hearts that meekly now 
Within Thine hallowed presence bow, 

And prayer with praises blend. 

Before the world, with witching smile. 
Shall from Thy ways their steps beguile 

And win them for her own — 
In all His energizing love. 
Send forth Thy Spirit from above. 

And make them Thine alone. 

And if the seed implanted here. 
Watered in faith from year to year. 

Seems cast in barren soil, 
May that same Spirit come with power, 
And by His fertilizing shower. 

Reward the sower's toil. 

II. 

Flowers are blooming everjrwhere. 
Tokens of God*s tender care : 
If their sweetness He supplies 
From His storehouse in the skies. 
Will He any good withhold 
From the loved ones of His fold ? 

Nay, not only does He give 
Daily food by which we live, 
But, has He, with liberal hand, 
Scattered flowers throughout the land, 
So, He ever waits to bless 
Us with joy and happiness. 

Earthly flowers must fade ; may we 

That celestial garden see, 

Where they droop not on their stem i 

Each a perfect, fragrant gem. 

Lord, fulfil this wish of ours : 

May we aU be Heaven's own flowers ! 

NETTA LEIGH. 



TO-MORROW. 

To-morrow never comes. Live to-day as if it 
were your last day to live, — soberly, faithfullYv 
diligenlly, clLtexi>iVtj.» ^xA^xv^^Vvai^. 




BIBLE PICTURE STORIES. 



PAUL AT LYSTRA. 



When the apottle Paul looked at the poor 
cripple at Lystra, he Eaw that he believed in hie 
preaching aiid so laid to him, ** Stand upright on 
thyfeet.''^ 

The man }ojfiMj leaped op. This made 
the people fancy that two of their gods had 
Bsiumed human fonns, and thej ran to (ell [he 
piiett of Jnpttcr that bUgod had appeared. The 
piiest biousbt oien and garlands lor a sacriSce. 
Sat when Bamabai and Paul heard this, Ihey tent 



their clothes to show how grieved they were at 
such a mistake, and running among the people 
lo'd them Ihat lliey were not gods but only men 
who had come to preach to them about the true 
God. 

But soon some Jews came from other cities who 
spoke against the apostles, and the changeable 
people, instead of worshipping Paul, stoned him 
and drew his apparently dead body out of their cil^. 



the disciples stood about him 
much Borrow, he rose up and returned 
city, and remained there all night. The : 
Paul and Barnatia* went to Deibe. 



the 




MERITON LODGE: 



Chapter XXII.— Restless and Unhappy. 
It wbi b long time before Beatrice slept that 
nigbl ; and in consequence she fas late down the 
foUowii^ morning. Mart;Bret had not disturbed 
her, for she eueKed how it was. John was Ule, 
too. He had remained at the cottage until six 
o'clock, and then had goiK to bed for an hour or 
two. So breakfast was left for him and Beatrice. 
The children had had thriii some time ago, and 
Willie had gone off to school. 
"A bad business, a Terjr bad buuness alto- 



gether," John was sayine grarely, as Beatrice 
entered llie room. " It is a seiiuus fracture ; 
and that poor lad Dan will hive io lie on hi» 
back for weelis to come. And as for Lucy, the- 
chances of this life are over for her. I do not 
think she will rally ag^in." 

" Has she spoken ?" 

"Only once. They said she called ont, 'Oh, 
Dan, my darling,' shen his screams duiiog the- 
operation fell on her ear. But she is quite con- 
scious, and fiillows one about so wistfully witl> 
hei eyes Itiat I thought il l>est to (ell hei every- 
■'ing." 

"Wi.ll, John dear, "said Margaret, comina;tohts 
side, and laying her haud snftty on his shoulder. 
"You know 'Death cannot come to himunliinely 
who is littodie.' I think (hat ia <.'»», <&'Sj&ci 
Foster." 
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** I think so : I believe so, Margaret. If I did 
not, I should feel this even more than I do ; and 
at the most this shock has but shortened her life 
by a few weeks." 

**How did the accident happen?" Margaret 
asked, after a iew moments' pause. ** Was Dan 
able to teU you?" 

** Yes, he told me aU about it after some ques- 
tioning. He seems a good deal softened by his 
own severe suffering and his sister's danger, and 
I hope, I do hope it may ■ be a lasting lesson to 
him. He told me that he, had not the least 
idea till yesterday that Lucy was so bad, or that 
there was any real danger ; and the news came 
upon him like a thunder-dap ; for I believe he 
truly loves her, little as he has shown it. It was 
told him in a harsh, unkind way by some one, 
but he would not tell me whom ; it made him 
almost beside himself with grief and despair, and 
he hardly knew what he said <»r did." 

** What did he do ?" asked Margaret. 

** He, rushed oif into the wood, almost resolving 
never to come back any more; and in this state 
he met with two more boys, and they persuaded 
him to agree to stop the night there, and try to 
catch rabbits." 

"How very wrong ! " said' Margaret. 

**Ah, yes," replied her husband, ** I know it 
was very wrong, but he was reckless. However, 
they got to quarrelling, and somehow Dan was 
pushed down over a fallen tree with his leg bent 
under him : and the other two, frightened at what 
they had done, like two cowards as they were, 
ran away and left him.** 

** Did he say who they were ? ** 

*' No ; Dan would mention no names ; he did 
not want to get any one else into trouble, he 
8aid, and I respect him for it ; but I have little 
doubt that it was those two Webster boys who 
were his companions." 

* * And what of the old grandfather ? How docs 
he bear up under it all ? '* 

** Oh, he was sitting over the fire, scolding and 
sobbing by turns, until at last he was induced to 
go to l^d. It is a serious thing for him ; Dan has 
not been much help lately, but he will be a weight 
on his hands for some time to come. I cannot 
5 ay -the lad bore his pain very bravely, but he is 
unused to anything of the sort ; it will:be a great 
trial for a strong fellow like him to have to keep 
quiet for so long. *' 

'^But how did he hear that his sister was so 
much worse ? " 

*' I cannot imagine who told him so thought- 

!e>sly of his sister's danper ; that was where the 

mischief began. There, Margaret, ** John ended, 

looking up with a smile, " I have given you a full 

and particular account. I don't often trouble you 

with my patients, but this is a special one.*' 

A]} ihe time John had been talking, Beatrice had 

^een diligently going on wiih her breakfast, as 

iAough the matter did not concern her in the least. 



* 6 Jt Margaret, who was watching her, saw her 
face change at John's last remark, and a sudden 
light flashed across her mind. She remembered 
Beatrice's great distress the previous evening ; and 
that, joined to her feigned indifference now, told 
her pretty clearly how matters stood. 

" Beatrice ! " she exclaimed, " did you see 
Dan Foster yesterday ? ** 

Now deceit was no part of Beatrice's nature, 
and she turned round, her cheeks all aflame, and 
answered, half sullenly, half defiantly, — 

"Yes, I did!*' 

An expressive "Oh!" was all the answer 
Margaret gave. 

" You need not look at me like that, Mar- 
garet,** Beatrice went on hotly ; •* what if I did 
tell that horrid boy the truth ? I am quite sure it 
was qnite time he knew it. And he needn't have 
gone and broken his leg ! that was not my fault ! 
but you all think a great deal more about him 
than you do about me. I am not a chdd, a baby, 
to be treated in this way. Oh, dear, I wish I 
was at home ! Aunt Charlotte would love me 
and care for me.** 

And with a passionate and most undignified 
burst of tears she rushed from the room. 

"Poor child! poor Beatrice," said Margaret 
sofily, 

" A very child ! a very baby ! ** said John 
somewhat contemptuously ; "I hope she does not 
often treat you to exhibitions of this sort, Mar- 
garet?" 

** Oh, John, we must have patience with her; 
she is restless and unhappy, and hardly knows 
what she is saying^." 

"She is a naughty, ill-teinpered child. But 
what does she mean? she cannot have anything to 
do with this accident ? ** 

* * Indeed I fear she has indirectly. I am greatly 
afraid it was she who spoke so unadvisedly to 
Dan yesterday. She was in great distress last 
night, and I could not find out what was the 
matter ; but I think I have discovered it now." 

John looked very grave. 

" I thought Beatrice would have had more com- 
mand over herself than to give such foolish licence 
to her tongue. I must talk to her seriously and 
find out the truth if I can.*' 

" Oh, there will be no difficulty about that, I 
think. But wait awhile, John dear : we must be 
gentle and tender over her, and. not provoke h^r 
more than necessary.** 

" I am afraid you are too tender over her, Mar- 
garet dear ; I fear she is a great trial to you ; 
but you have only to say the word and we will 
try some other plan. I will not have my wife 
made uncomfortable by a naughty girl.** 

** But I am not going to say that word, John. 
Beatrice was sent to us by no arrangement of our 
own, and we cannot avoid the responsibility of 
her, and I have great hopes of her yet. Love and 
pa\iexvct must win her in time." 
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But the half-UQConscious $igb th&t followed this 
speech shov^ed how great the present effort was. 

John threw his arm around her as she stood be- 
side him, and kissed her aflfeciionately. 

"Yoa can,' if any one can; only you must let 
rae share the burden, Margaret ; we must not have 
any more such rude speeches." 

"Oh, she was put out just now," answered 
Margaret lightly ; not thinking it wise to say how 
often Beatrice was '* put out,' "we shall make 
something of her yet ; an<J then, by a question on 
some household trige, she turned his thoughts to 
other matters for the present. 



Chapter XXIII.— Dora's Secret. 



When Beatnqc left the parlour so hastily, she ran 
up to her' own room, and there iinisfaed hex burst 
of temper. She was very hardly dealt with ; why 
should she bear all the blame of what had hap- 
pened ? It was all Margaret's interference. She 
wished she had not gone to her the night before, 
then she would have had no ground for suspicion ; 
and as long as she kept her own counsel, nothing 
would have been known. 

And really, after all, what did it matter speak- 
ing roughly to a boy like that ? it was but what he 
was used to ; there was a great deal of fuss made 
over nothing. 

However, she would write and tell Aunt Char- 
lotte all about it, and hear what she said ; no 
doubt she would justify her entirely. 

She dried her eyes and bathed her face, and was 
just taking her writing case to begin, when the 
door opened, and little Dora rushed into the 
room. 

" Ob, you are here then, Beatrice. I have been 
wanting you ever so lon»j, but Margaret said I was 
not to disturb you. I do ?o want to talk to you, 
and you said you would listen this morning, you 
know ; so please put away your writing an i keep 
your promise ; *' and the little girl nestled up to 
her side in a coaxing way. 

**What is it you want to talk to me about, 
Dora ? " 

** Oh, you can*t have forgotten that I wanted to 
tell you our secret — mine and Pug's, you know." 

** I wish you would not call that child by such 
a silly name!" exclaimed Beatrice, interniptingj 
her ; *•* why cannot you call her A'ice properly ? " ( 

•* Every one calls her s'>," said Dora, surprised. 
** I forgot she had any other name ; but we will 
siy Alice if you like — Miss Alice Dalton, will that 
.••uit?" and Dora looked up with a smile; but 
there was no answering smile on Beatrice's face. 

**Ifyou have anything to tell me, Dora, you 
had belter begin, for I cannot stay here all day. 
But I suppose it is nothing more important than a 
doll's party, or something of that sort." 

•' Oh, no, Beatrice, it is something a great deal 
nicer than that> You know Margaret's birthday 
is next moDth, and Pug— that is, Alice and I 



thought how nice it would be if we could make 
something to give her, without her knowing. We 
have not much money ; Pug has fivepence and I 
have sixpence ; but she thought that would buy 
some wool, and then we could make her a little 
handkerchief for her neck, and some cuffs for her 
wrists against next winter comes ; but we ought to 
be beginning, for they will take a lot of doing, and 
I can only do mine at the Dalton's, for fear Marr 
garet should seeit. And we want to know if you 
will get us the wool, Beatrice, and show us ho^r 
to do it ; or must we ask Ella ? But I am sure 
you will know more about it than she will " 

*' Yes : you need not ask Ella ; I will get it for 
you. But what kind of wool do you want ? " 

Then there followed a discussion as to the various 
merits of wool, and the-colours and costs thereof, 
in which Dora showed an eager interest ; and if 
Beatrice's interest was only assumed, her little 
sistt? did not find it oat. 

"And you promise not to tell; not anyone, 
please, Beatrice dear." 

* * I shall not tell, you need not fear ; but it seems 
to me you think a great deal of Margaret." 

**Why, of course I do ! she is so kind and 
gentle and nice that I could not help loving her. 
Beatrice, dear," she went on, pressing close to 
her sister's side, and almost whispering, though no 
one was there to hear, ** I wi«h you would make 
something for Margaret's birthday! I think she 
would be so pleaded ! " 

** I am sure she would not care a bit. Dora," 
answered Beatrice somewhat bitterly; **and I 
don't mean to try. I think you are very foolish to 
attempt anything of the sort ; it will take up a great 
deal of time." 

** Oh, I wish you loved her ! " exclaimed Dora, 
clasping her two hands together, and looking up 
imploringly into Bearrice's face. " I can t tell why 
you don t ; and the Bible says you ought, you 
know." 

** You silly child! how can the Bible say I must 
love Margaret?" 

**0h, but it does, though. . 1 will show you 
where in a minute," and she ran to the dresing 
table and bringing her little Bible, turned over the 
leaves quickly and then laid ic on Beatrice's knee, 
and read slowly and reverently : — 

•* * If a man say I love God and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar : for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can hie love God 
whom he hath not seen ? And this commmdment 
have we from Him, That he who loveth God love 
his brother also.* And it means sister, too, you 
know," she added, by way of explanation. 

The little peace-maker had preached her small 
sermon, and it had not given offence ; of that she 
was glad; and she went away without another word. 

Beatrice sat there with the open Bible before her 
reading over and over again the verses Dora had 
pointed out to her, and^ uvdasA^ nJcvr. ^«fes^^ '^ "^^^ 
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cherishing those anjsry feelings against Margaret? 
she had not thought it. 

And why was it so impossible to love her? 

Ah, she had not to look far down i io her heart 
for the why and the wnercfore. Margaret was 
first with John, the place she had been wont to 
occupy; she felt it dailv, hourly, and not all 
Margaret's sweetness and unselfishness could fret 
nway the sore, jealous feeliug that cast its cold in- 
fluence over her. 

To overcome it seemed impossible, but she would 
try ; if it were wrong, she must ; and she mtrs be- 
ginning dimly to perceive that what she called 
" standingup for herrights, keeping up herdignity," 
and all that sort of thing, was wrong; was 
very far, indeed, from the humble and contrite 
spirit which she ought to strive after. 

She was still thinking these thoughts when by- 
and-by Dora came af^in and tapped at the door. 

" Would Beatrice please come down ? Ella had 
come, and was waiting to begin lessons." 

Beatrice opened the door quickly, and taking the 
little girl in ner arms gave her one long, passionate 
kiss ; nothing more, no word, but Dora felt that 
her Bible lesson had gone home. 

And the letter to Aunt Charlotte was not written; 
it had gone out of Beatrice's mind altogether for 
the present, and she had no wish to write it now. 

Time and thought had to be given to other 
matters. Ella learnt eagerly, and Beatrice had to 
apply herself diligently in order to keep somewhat 
ahead of her : so it was not until late in the after- 
noon, after Ella had left, that she had any more 
leisure. 

It was a warm, pleasant day, so she took her 
work to the arbour at the bottom of the garden, 
that Willie had repaired ; for she thought there she 
should have no interruption. 

But the work lay untouched on her lap, while 
her mind went over again the events of the last two 
days : she was quieter now, and could see quite 
plainly bow wrong she had been. Oh, she would 
really try hard in the future not to give way to 
bad temper and incautious speaking. 



Chaptek XXIV.—In the Arbour. 

Beatrice had just come to thb conclusion when 
there was a footstep on the gravel, and John came 
and sat down l>eside her. &he had been meaning 
to tell John all about it ; but now that the oppor- 
tunity suddenly presented itself, she felt unable to 
speak a word ; and taking up her work heg&n to 
sew vigorously. But John gently took it out of her 
hands and laid it down. 

"I want to talk to yon a little, Beatrice," he 
said gravely : '* I want you to tell me just plain and 
straightforward if you saw Dan Foster yesterday, 
and what you said to him. I can trust you to speak 
ibe truth in the matter;" 
It mu s wwute before Beatrice made any answer: 
iAea she looked up and said^ 



" Yes, John, I did see hha. I meant to tell 
yoiL I was m vexed with what his sister had 
been telling me about him, that perhaps I did say 
more than I ought to have done." And then she 
repeated as for as she could remember, what she ' 
had said, and what Dan haa said in reply. 

•* It was unwise — ^to put it in the mildest way — 
to tell the poor lad so roughly of his sister's 
danger." 

•* Yes ; lean see that now : but I expected he 
knew ; and I could not tell what the consequences 
would be. Besides I do think I am not to blame 
for this broken leg : he ought not to have been so 
leckless " 

'* No, he ought not : I am not justifying Dan a 
bit ; at the same time it was your words that 
caused it. And you will remember, Beatrice 
dear, who it was that said, ' It must need be that 
oifences come ; but woe to that man by whom the 
offence cometh ! ' We cannot tell to what one 
thoughtless word may lead : it is like a fire — once 
lighted, one does not know where it may spread. 
I met with a little verse the other day which you 
would do well to learn— 

* Guard well thy life ; none, none can know 
What evil from the tongue may flow; 
What guilt, what grief maybe mcurred 
By one incautious, hasty word I ' 

The consequences in this case have been pretty 
severe ; and I think you must tell Dan some day 
that you are sorry : if you are, that is." 

'* Yes, John, I am indeed," Beatrice murmured. 

"And another thing, Beatrice," John went on 
after a pause, " I was very grieved and hurt at the 
way you spoke to Margaret this morning : I hope 
you don't often treat ner 'to such exhilutions of 
temper." 

Beatrice's face grew crimson, and she bent her 
head lower, but said nothing. 

" I thikk the least you can ^o in return for all 
her tender care and kindness is to treat her with 
respect, if you cannot give her the love she longs 
for. Why is it, I wonder, that you do not love 
her, Beatrice ? so few can resist Margaret." 

Beatrice got up, and putting her arms round 
John's neck hid her face on his shoulder ; but stiU 
she said nothing. John kissed the part of her 
cheek that was visible. 

"You are not happy, Beatrice, my dear; it is 
easv to see that." ^ 

"N0| I am miserable," exclaimed Beatrice, 
starting up, "and it is all my own fault, I know 
it is, but I cannot help it, John; and yet I do 
want to try.'.' 

" If you own to that, Beatrice, it is a great 
point gained." 

''Ididnot know it until today. I am afraid 
you will think me very wicked, and I suppose it 
is a wrong feeling ; but I can't help it being 
there. Margaret may be all you say she is. I 
have no doubt she is, and that makes it all the 
^moie Oi^>ail to like her. But oh, John, deal 
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John," and the clasp round his neck ^rew tighter, dealing with her, and there she was, so tonched 

Does not 

for what we 

need, and then are surprised when the answer 



** I want to be first with you, as I used to be, and and softened that I had no difficulty. 
I never shall again 1 and I can't bear to have the that show a want of faith ? We ask 1 



ag; 
second place I 

** Why, you silly liUle Tricksie I you must think 
I have a very small, narrow heart not to find room 
^ for you both in it. I shall always love my little 
'lister as well as I ever loved her ; at least it will 
be her own fault if I don't ; but Margaret and I 
are one, and any disrespect to her falls upon me 
as well, remember. So it seems jealousy is at the 
bottom of it all ; well, the sooner the green-eyed 
mou'-ter disappears the better. To know a fault 
b half the battle, for then we can be on the watch 
against it, and I think you don't need me to tell 
you, Beatrice, where to seek for help to conquer. 
Foes are mighty, but there is One mightier, 
and He is always ready to be the shield and 
hiding-place of the weak and helpless who fly to 
Him.^' 

Much more John said, and Beatrice listened. 
She was humble and repentant, and ready to take 
the advice he gave. 

Then he went on to tell ber that he had been 
again to the Fosters' cottage that afternoon. Dan 
was going on well, but Lucy was sinking rapidly; 
he thought she could not live more than a day or 
two longer. 

The tears came into Beatrice's eyes. 

"John, I am sorry. Poor Lucy I and but for 
me and Dan she might have lived a long time." 

** Well, dear, we must try not to look at second 
causes too much. God overrules all, even our 
faults, for His glory and our good, and I think 
Lucy is one of His chiMren, and will go home to 



comes. 



"MY FRIEND." 

Isaiah zliii. s. 

Oh ! ye who walk so wearily, as 'neath yova load 

ye bend. 
Listen to my experience, then prove my mighty 

Friend ; 
My journey's nearly ended now, but He has aye 

been nigh. 
Giving His ready, willing aid before I made my 

cry; 
And all the desert dangers He has safely led me 

through ; 
Then will you not go to my Friend^ and make 

Him your Friend too ? 

I stood beside a stream running rapidly and cold. 
And shuddered as I gazed, and in tremoling tones 

I told 
My Friend that I was frightened, and dare not 

cross alone. 
" I will be with thee/' He replied, and took within 

His own 
My feeble hands, and safely led me all the waters ' 

through. 
Will you not ask my Friend to help and guide^^w 

safely too ? 

I stood beside a darkljr-flowing river once again. 
And cried unto my Friend once more, nor did I 



cry in vain : 

^ , ^ He is more ready far to help than I to ask His aid, 

the Father's house, so we must not "grieve too' He bade me ever trust in Him, nor doubt, nor be 

much for her ; only try and let this be a lesson to ' _. ^i^™?y*i?', ^ , « • tt. tt 

' ' The floods did not o erflow me, m His arms He 



you not to give way to any wild, harsh expressions 
that may come uppermost." 

At last John ro^e, and putting his arm round 
his sister, they walked slowly back together to the 
house. 

Margaret was a^one in the parlour, making the 
tea, when they entered. Beatrice went straight 
up to her. 

** I want to t^ll you, Margaret, how very sorry 
I am I was so rude this morning ; please forgive 
me.*' 

It was cordially said, and the embrace that 
followed was the first hearty one Beatrice had 
given her. 

*• It has been forgiven long since, dear," was 
(he answer, and then Beatrice went upstairs. 

Margaret was so surprised and pleased. 

**John, what have you been doing to her? ** 

•* Only talking to her, Margaret, and I found 
her ready to listen, and what is more, willing to 
own her faults, and promise to try and mend 
them." 

'*• What a happy change ! " 

••Yes, I was surprised, but I need not have 



bore me o'er. 
Will you not trust yourselves to Him, nor doubt, 
nor tremble more ? 

In the furnace of affliction I was long and sorely 

tried. 
But even there my faithful Friend was ever by my 

side; 
He would not let the burning fire hurt more than 

I could bear. 
He felt the fiercest flames Himself, while I was 

'neath His care ; 
And to bring me from that furnace He gave His 

promise true. 
And He has safely brought me forth. — Say, is He 

your Friend, too ? 

I tell what He has done for me, and He wiU be 

the same 
To any who upon Him call in river, flood, or 

flame ; 
I know that He has helped ye oft, although ye 

knew it not, 
Or, when the dangerous hour was past, His loving 

aid forcot ; 
But still He is not angry, He is fuUof la^^^^'^^-r 



Ohl go lo ?^vM^\.^^\. vost^ ^sl^^^o^'^^"*^^^^ 
been: for, do you know, Margaret, 1 have been \ your¥t\enA.,Voo* _ .-j^. 

•skins' all the day for help and guidance in\ %te«fB\K^'«JwC».-VL.v^^- 
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A CHRISTIAN BOY. 

It was at the beginning of the holidays when 
Mr. Davis, a friend of my father, came to see us, 
and he asked my parents to let me go home with 
them '1 hey consented ; and I was much pleased 
with the thought of going out of- town. The 
journey was cJeligh'iful, and when we reached Mr. 
Davis's house, everything looked as if I was going 
to have a delightful holiday. Fred Davis, a boy 
about my own age, took me cordially by the hand, 
and all the family soon seemed like old friends. 

•* This is going to be a holiday worth having:," 
I said to myself several times during the evening, 
as we all played games, told riddles, and laughed 
and chatted as merrily as coul 1 be. 
• At last Mrs. Davis said it was bed-time. Then 
I expected family prayers, but we were very soon 
directed to our rooms. How strange it seemed to 
me, for I had never before been in a household 
without the family altar. 

•* Come.*' said Fred, ** mother says you and I 
are going to be bed>fellows,'' and I followed him 
up two pair of stairs to a nice little chamber which 
he called his room ; and he opened a drawer and 
showed me a box, and boat, and knives, and pow- 
der-hom, and all his treasures, and told me a 
world of new things ^bout what the boys dW 
there. He undressed first and jumped into bed. 
I was much longer about it, for a new set of 
thoughts began to rise in my mind. 

When my mother put the portmanteau into my 
hand, just before the coach started, she said ten- 
derly, and in a low tone, '^ Remember, Robert, 
that you are a Christian hoy.'* 

I knew very well what that meant, and I now 
had just come to a point of time when her words 
were to be minded. j4i home I was taught the 
duties of a Christian child, abroad I must not 
neglect them, and one of these was evening 
prayer. From a very little boy I had been in the 
hab't of kneeling and asking the forgiveness of 
God, for Jesus* sake, acknowledging His mercies, 
and seeking His protection and blessing. 

** Why don't you come to bed, Robert ? " cried 
Fred. '*What are you there fot? Can*t you 
undress?" 

Yes,, yes, X could undress ; but ah, boys, I was 
afraid to pray and aft aid not to pray. It seemed 
to me that I could not kneel down and pray be- 
fore Fred, What would he say ? Would he not 
laugh ? Th? fear of Fred ma4.e pie a coward. 
Yet I could not lie down on a piayerless bed. If 
I needed the protection of my .heavenly Father at 
home, how much more abroad ! I wished a 
[ thousand wishes ; that I had skpt alone, that 
\ Fred would . go to sleep, or something else, I 
^ hardly know what. But Fred would not go to 
s/eep. 



depend h'S character for time and for eternity. 
With me the struggle was severe. 

At last to Fred s cry, " Come, boy, come to 
bed," I ihustered courage to say, ** I will kneel 
down and pray first ; that is always my habit.** 

** Pray ! " said Fred, turning himself over on 
his pillow and saying no more. 

His propriety of conduct made me ashamed. 
Here had I so long been afraid of him, and yet 
when he knew my wishes he was quiet and left me 
to myself. How thankful I was that duty and 
conscience triumphed. 

That settled my future course. It gave ipe 
strength for time to come. I believe that the 
decision of the Christian doy, by God's blessin^r, 
made the Christian man ; for in after yea's \ was 
thrown amid trials and temitations which must 
have drawn me away from God and from virtue, 
had it not been for my settled habit of secret 
prayer^ 

Let every boy who has pious parents, ^ead and 
think about this. You have been trained in 
Chiistian duties and principles. When you go 
from home do not leave them behind ypu. Carry 
them with you and stand by them, and then in 
weakness and temptation, by God's help, they 
will stand by you. Take a manly ^tand on the 
side of your God and Saviour, of your mother's 
God and Saviour, of your father's Qod. It is by 
abandoning their Chris ian birthrigl^t, that so many 
boys go astray, and grow up to jdc young men 
dishonouring their parents, without hope and 
without God in the world. 

R. P. 



WILLIAM CAXTON 

Have any of my readers eve|r tried h'^-w long it 
takes to copy out a few pages fiom a printed book, 
and how many mistakes occur unless great atten- 
tion is given to what one is about while copying ? 

In old days, many studious young men were 
employed several hours every day in copying out, 
not a few pages only, but whole books from be- 
ginning to end ; for in those times there was no 
other way of spreading the knowledge gained by 
reading than by sending out book alter book, 
which had been laboriously copied by hand. 

These books were written within the walls of. 
many a monastery, wher^ was one large room, 
called the Scriptorium^ pr Writing Room. I 
have seen a picture of such a room, where at a 
table sat many writers with large sheets of paper 
before them, and at their sides rolls of leaf-gold, 
bottles of bright-coloured paint, and many kinds 
of pencils. In these rooms no talking wai 
allowed, and one who overlooked all the writers 
walked up and down the room to watch that 
there was no idleness or chatting. 
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with the gold, blue, crimson, and violet capital 
leilers as bright as when they veie first done. 

How astonished these dUigent copiers would 
have been if somebody had told them that in years 
to come all this careful and slow writing would be 
done away with, and thai books which it took 
them months and even years to copy would one 
dav be begun and finished in a few weeks ! I 
think they would not have believed such a thing. 

While the copiers all over England were still 
busy at their silent work— that is, in the reign of 
Edward IV., and somewhere about the year 1474 
— an intelligent-looking Englishman landed on 
our island, laden with small boxes and packages, 
which he seemed to value exceedingly. With him 
were three other men, who treated him with 
marked respect, evidently awaiting his orders as 
to their movements. Two of these were foreign- 
er, one French and the other Dutch ; but the 
third, like the leader of the group, was an English- 
roan. This traveller, attended by three fi lends, 
was probably little noticed by those who chanced 
to see him land, and y t he brought back with 
him to his native country that whicti was to work 
great wonders in England. 

Who, then, was this trAxeller who returned to 
the island of his birih after an absence of thirty 
years? 

It was William Caxton, the man who bestowed 
on our country the invaluable gift of printing. 

We learn something of Caxton, whose very 
name we are all bound to honour, from the books 
printed by his own hand ; he was in the habit of 
writing prefaces to those books, and adding notes. 
** I was bom," he says in one of his notts, ** at 
Kent, in the Weald" — that is, in the woody 
parts of Kent. His father was a wool merchant, 
and one who was careful to have his sen educated, 
sending him early to a school in his native county. 
At school, young Caxton worked well till he was 
about fifteen, when his parents went to live in 
London, taking their son with them. I suppose 
the Caxtons were not rich en ugh to send him to 
one of the univerj-ities, for we find that they 
apprenticed him without delay to a mercer named 
Robert Large. 

Robert Large was a man of importance in the 
City ; he lived to be Lord Mayor of London, and 
when young Caxton went to him, was dwelling 
in a large and comfortable house in Old Jewry. 

His new apprentice found himself veiy happy ; 
there were seven other apprentices in the house, 
and a large family of sons and daughters besides ; 
moreover, the wile of Robert Large was one to 
shed peace and comfort around her, for she was 
of an affectionate and kind disposition. 

Sad to relate, Caxton lost his good master 
before three years had. passed ; we think Robert 
Large liked, the Kentish lad, for by his will we 
find that he left him a small sum of money. 

Caxton continued to follow the trade to which 
he had been apprenticed, and in time came to be 
a' freeing of the Mercers^ Company. In the 



course of years he became so distinguished and; 
respected a member of the Mercers* Company^ 
that he was chosen by his fellow-mercers to 
manage very important business for them abroad ;. 
this he did in so masterly a style, that he was 
talked of at home in England as a man who did 
things well. 

It was while Caxton was still abroad, that: 
Edward IV. entered into a treaty with Ralph,. 
Duke of Bargundy. Now the king had ch( sen 
his ambassador; his name was Richard Whitehill ; 
but he wanted somebody to help Richard White-, 
hill, so he looked about for a clever man ; one, 
who could transact difficult business without 
making awkward m'stakes, audit came into his 
mind that perhaps no man would do so well as, 
William Caxton, who had satisfied that great 
Company, the Companv of Mercers. Accordingly 
Caxton was chosen by the king, and history tells 
us that to Richard Whitehill and William Caxton 
power was given to conduct the treaty: that 
they were styled " especial deputies and ambas- 
sadors," and were at liberty to revise the term* 
of the treaty, and, if necessary, to make an en- 
tirely new one. 

William Caxton was quite equal to this im- . 
portant task ; it seems that he acquitted himself 
to the entire satisfact on of his royal master ; for * 
Edward IV. selected him shortly afterwards to- 
fill another post of confidence, and this time of a 
more intimate nature. 

The king's sister, the Lady Margaret, wjs 
aVout to marry ; she was to be the bride of 
Charles the Rash, of Burgundy, and was to travel 
from England to Bruges, where her affianced 
husband awaited her. The royal bride must be 
accompanied by a group of attendants, and a 
chosen few of these must be entirely trustworthy 
and of some dignity ; for they were to remain 
with her after her marriage. Again the king- 
thought of Caxton, deciding that he must forn» '■ 
one of the Lady Margaret's sut/e, and afterwards 
become one of her household. 

And thus it came to pass that he who had 
begun as a mercer's apprentice, honest and good, 
now found himself at the wedding feast of the- 
sister of his king, and afterwards dwelling within , 
the palace of the Duke of Burgundy. 

In the ducal palace, it seems that he was treated 
with all the consideration due to one wiiom the 
king had delighted to honour. What position he- 
held there is not told us ; but it was certainly an> , 
honourable one ; he was given time for his studious 
pursuits ; and we find the duchess encouraglng^ 
him in the work which had of late attracted his 
attention, namely, that of translation. 

How did it come about that a mercer, with a: 
very decided talent for business, had taken to the 
tcholarly pursuit of translation ? 

The fact is, that during his stay ln.Ho]land, he 
had formed a friendship viViVx.^VKarckfc^ToacsvSx'si^sv 
SwitietUivd, >ii\iO Vv^'i \fc^ \ivxi vc^s^ >^^ j^ ^ 
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bad found nntold happiness in reading, copying, 
translating; and lastly, as England has good 
reason to know, in printing such books as he 
thought would be read by the people. 

When it was that Caxton first learned the grand 
mystery of the art of printing, we know not ; but 
it was certainly during his stay of thirty years on 
the Continent. On leaving the Duke of Bur- 
gundy's palace, where he had spent a very happy 
time, he travelled about in Brabant, Flanders, 
Holland and Zealand ; it is thought that he learned 
it chiefly from a man named Collard Maison at 
the City of Bruges. 

How patient and persevering Caxton must have 
been ! He did not perfect the art which at that 
time wn* extremely difficult to learn, until he was 
nearly sixty years of age ! But how hard he 
worked afterwards at printing books for the 
English to read ! 

And now we come to the time when he landed 
in our own dear country, with his three com- 
panions. Caxton had not been long in England 
before he began hi^ great work ; the firsi print- 
ing-press in our i-land was set up by him under 
the shadows of Westminster Abbey, where he 
planted a high red wooden pole, and gave to his 
place of work this name : — ^^ 
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** The sign of the Red Pole. 

I fancy I can see the crowds of psople, old and 
young, rich and poor, many children also, who 
Hocked round the "Sign of the Red Pole'* to see 
the wonderful and new work that was going on. 
There they saw Caxton always at his printing ; 
for he had made a resolution that he would send 
forth as many books as he possibly could, because 
he wanted to put an end to ignorance. We arc 
told that he succeeded in prmting as many as 
fifty thodsand large -sized pages ; in other words, 
fifty-nine volumes. 

And he worked on to the very day of his death, 
but he could not, though he tried with all his 
might, finish the last book he had in hand. His 
fiiend and piipil, Wynkyn de Worde, finished it 
for him. The name of this book was : — 

**Thc Saintly Lives of the Hermit Fathers who 
lived in the Desert.*' 

Caxton was eighty-one when he died ; he is 
buried in St. Margaret's Church — that church 
close to Westminster Abbey, and there you will 
see a tablet erected to his memory by a friend 
who loved him. And on that tablet you will 
read that Caxton was a good man, very learned, 
«nd much beloved. 

GXOKGIANA PATMORX. 



in iSlemonam* 

My dear sister " entered into rest " on the 6th 
of July. For thirty-three years she had been 
associated with me in my literary work ; and 
her varied contributions, both of story and 
of song, gave freshness and brightness to the 
periodicals in which they were inserted. I 
shall miss her Tales, so careful and observant 
in their delineation of character ; hei Essays, 
with their quiet humour and poinred moral, 
and her Poetry, which ranged from nursery 
fables to pualms of Christian love and hope. 

Her true name was Hannah Meynell 
Whittemore, but she either wrote anony- 
mously, or under thcs fwm de plume of Netta 
Leigh. Her first appearance in print as an 
authoress was at the age of twelve years, when 
her " 'Tis but Box ** appeared in the " Family 
Magazine." Afterwards articles from her pen 
were published in " The Youths* Magazine,** 
" The Church Scholars* Magazine,*'^ " The 
Visitor," «*The Coral Magazine,** **The 
Sunday Teacher's Treasunr,*^ "The Epis- 
copalian," " Golden Hours,^* " Sunshine,** &c. 

My sister was also the authoress of various 
works which have had a very large sale. I 
cannot recall the names of all, but among them 
are "Little May,*' "Rosa's Childhood," 
" Life's Morning,** " Life's Noontide," " Life's 
Evening,** "The Light in the Cloud.*' 

My readers may like to know the titles of the 
stories which my dear sister wrote for Sun- 
shine ; they are : — " Dora Selwyn," " Ernest 
Wilton," " Alice Lester," "Mabel and Amy," 
"Winifred's Home,** "Katie*s Mistake,** 
" Daisy*s Fortune,** " Busy Bee," " Trials of 
Pattie Thome,** "Rosalie,** "The Brave 
Heart,** " March Winds and May Flowers," 
" Pet*s Difficulties,** " Little Aline,** "Gracie*s 
Puzzle," Hope's Seciet,** "The Castle and 
the Cottage,*^ "Aunt Susan*s Legacy." 

I thank the dear friends who have written 
to express their sympathy with me. In return 
let me say to them. Whatever talents God has 
given to you, consecrate them to the Redeemer's 
service. Give Him the very best you have to 
give. You are not all called to be authors, 
but you are all called, if you love Jesus, to be 
workers for Him. Let your life's motto be, 
•* All from Jesus, all in jesus, all for Jesus." 

I found the following lines by my sister 
among her papers : — 

" Work for thy Master, strive to win 
The tender hearts for Christ to-day; 
Compel the wanderers to come in. 

Nor let the lost ones farther stray ; 
And thou shalt shine at last on high, 
Bright as the stars that gem the sky. 
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ZOE. 

A Stoey of Ieish Life. 
B7 the AnlhoT of "Lineis of Kindness." 

Ckaptse XXII.— The Storm and the 
Mound. 
He. Clifford seized Kate'i bmi, u she was 
prepnuig to leave the room, and laid to her : 
'<Not(ofast,m; little girl; I know von ue ii 



a huiT^ to go over to bring At news to jiour mother, 
but these are Ldings too good for your old unc'e to 
entrust to anyone but himself." 

So taking her uncle's arm, Kate returned to 
Innis-Hedar, where her mother was walching 
for her, but she left all to her ancle to tell when 
Mrs. Stewart and Amy and Zoe came to meet 

Zoe clapped her handi witledt\v^^\ -iiR-tisi Es- 
tonia IJliaa haieiwai'CoaS, ViasAR-«-<a-«'^. ^^ 
girl; Ilui0W7onueiti\gica,Wu ftw ffiB».'9v*-.tMi«K*. •*. ''i'*^^'^'^ "*™ 
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she heard how small a sign of improvement had 
thrown the family into an ecstasy of joy. 

From the day of Maude's attack Miss Ander- 
sen had shown herself both indefatigable and in- 
valuable in her attentions. She would take her 
turn in sitting up with Maude, or she would pre- 
pare the medicine, or get drinks ready quickly 
that Maude took a sudden fancy for, and do many 
other little things, all in a calm, quiet way that was 
a great comfort when others of the household were 
confused and flurried in their anxiety to serve. 

The girls grew more attached to her in those 
few days of trial than they had been during all the 
months of the routine work of lessons, and Zoe's 
first impulse was to run off and impart to her the 
good news she had heard herself. 

But if Miss Andersen was disappointed on 
hearing the exact state of the case, her informants 
were disappointed too in the effect produced, 
and the few words she let fall seeqied to cast a 
cloud over the bright hopes that had so suddenly 
sprung up. 

" We must not be too hopeful," said Mr. Clif- 
ford, as he retraced his steps towards Innismore in 
company with his sister ; ** after all it was more 
her own high spirits than any return of bodily 
strength, that supported her." 

Maude had fallen into a gentle sleep when her 
aunt and father came to her room. Mrs. Clifford 
made a sign to them from her seat beside the bed, 
and after standing for a moment, and listening 
to the calm even breathing, they withdrew. 

All was still through the house, and when the 
dinner-hour arrived Mrs. Clifford was still sitting 
beside the bed of her sleeping child. 

" I think I could change places with her so 
quietly," said Mrs. Stewart to her brother, 
** that Maude would not be disturbed ; her mother 
will be weary, and hungry too, and we must not 
let her get knocked up. 

But Mr. Clifford would not hear of it. 

" No, no," he said ; ** let us .thank God for 
the stillness of all without, and do our part to 
keep all as perfectly quiet within. Who could even 
believe it, to look at that sea of glass now, that it 
was black with rage and storm but two short 
days ago ? I do believe it is this perfect calm 
that is doing Maude so much good." 

" I have no doubt of it," replied Mrs. Stewart. 
** I do hope it may continue." 

** Rest and quiet,— the old doctor was right 
enough," returned Mr. Clifford ; ** only it is not 
so easy always to procure it." 

They were standing at the dining-room window 
as they spoke, looking out through the openings 
in the trees on the tranquil scene before them. 
The daylight had just died away, arid the stars 
were beginning to appear. Rising above the gr«y 
mountain tops, the great harvest-moon was coming 



While he spoke, a rustling noise was heard 
among the trees, and Mr. Clifford put out his hand 
to feel whether in spite of the moon and stars the 
clouds were gomg to win the day and come 
down in rain. 

" It is only the wind amongst the poplar leaves," 
said Mrs. Stewart. 

** I fear it is exactly that," replied her bro- 
ther. 

" The sky looks anything but stormy to-night," 
returned Mrs. Stewart. 

'* You don't know this equinoctial weather, Nelly, 
as well as I d6," replied Mr. Clifford ; and as he 
spoke a sudden gust of wind seem to burst out of 
the still air ; the fallen leaves of the trees were 
driven round and round on the gravel terrace 
before the window, and then carried by an eddy 
of wind, whirling and tiurning, high up into the 
air. 

** We are in for it," said Mr. Clifford, turning 
hastily to leave the room ; **we must see that those 
passage doors are shut ; this has come on so sud- 
denly no one will have expected it." 

He opened the parlour door, and bang I bang ! 
went the door at tiie opposite side of the hall, and 
bang 1 went another door upstairs, and quick 
steps were heard hurrying along the passage to 
close every window and door that had purposely 
been left open to avoid even the sound of turning 
a handle or lifting a latch. 

** We should have been prepared for It, sir," 
said Maggie, as she met her master in the corridor; 
" but it did look so fine and calm." 

" I didn't expect it myself, Maggie," replied Mr. 
Clifford, and the faithful girl looked comforted. 

The storm rose higher and higher ; none of the 
preceding gales of that year at all equalled it in 
violence. 

Maude had been suddenly walcened from her 
sleep, and the strength that she had gained from 
it seemed now more like the fitfiil strength of a 
fever-patient than what one might have looked 
for after a long, calm aftemooBi of slumber. There 
was not a moment's cessation now in the terrible 
storm that was blowing. Gust followed gust, and 
seemed to hit upon the house as if it would throw 
it from its foundations with the violence of each 
blow ; the wind howled in the chimneys, the 
windows rattled in their frames, the very panes 
of glass seemed in danger of being driven in. 

** Rest and quiet 1 ^' said Mr. Qifford bitterlv 
in a low voice to himself/ as^ he dipped a hand- 
kerchief in vinegar, and ttimed to lay it on the 
burning temples bf hischildk • - = 

" I don't mind it much," saifj; poor , little 

Maude, trying to comfort her father, who in mind, 

at least, was suffering more evep^than the invalid 

herself. Then a shiver ran fhroa|gfc"het franie as 

afresh gust burst kgain«t^the house, and a low 

iip, ' ' \ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ct>ucbls6esied to: nungliT^widk' 

'^Hoitr often she has watched it with us 1 my\l\ie tsvoajvja^of tJie trees witWouti . ^ •.; ;^ I rr ! 

cfear, dear child/* said Mr. Clifford. •'HowA "XJ^eVlYitt WxVwa xiot m^'CoKt VtCl the bedside tfU 

Jceenly alive ia 'tJLe to all the beauties of nature \ *' * m^\it •, "tA-is. ^\««^X. \a^ ^;i& %\\^^s\^{,^^^S^Bssas?Jl 
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she had had her turn of watching the night before, 
but on such a night no one could have found sleep 
had they looked for it. 

About four o'clock the wind began to abate. 
Mr. ClifTord motioned to his wife and sister to go 
to the adjoining room and lie down. Maude was 
alone with her father. She opened her eyes and 
fixed them on him. 

"Is it dark, papa?" 

" It is, my child ; it is only four o'clock." 

" Then you can't see out ? What a dreadful 
night ! The poor, poor mound !" 

The poor mound indeed 1 With the greater 
anxiety weighing on his heart, Mr. Clifford, had 
scarcely bestowed a thought on his favourite under- 
taking, or if he had thought of it, it was with 
sorrow chiefly for Maude's sake, that their sum- 
mer's work where her interest had been so 
thoroughly absorbed, and where the hopes and 
efforts of so many had apparently been crowned 
with success, should now with one rude sweep be 
so entirely destroyed. He was in no hurry for the 
morning light to show him the wreck of what had 
been a source of real pleasure, and he only drew 
the curtains closer, when Maude asked if it were 
light. 

After a little she asked again, " Is it light now, 
papa?" 

" It can but distress her," he said to himself, 
and then addressing himself to Maude, he said in 
a half playful tone : 

** Old Neptune will have gained the victory 
after all ; we need not be in a hurry to look out 
and see what he has been at." 

** But I'd like to know the worst," Maude per- 
sisted ; so as soon as the dawn had really come, 
Mr. Clifford drew back the curtains and opened 
the shutters and looked out. 

" Well, papa, is it all gone ? " 

« Not a bit, it looks aU right." 

" Now, papa, don't be joking with me ; you know 
Fll be getting up presently to look out." 

* * Indeed, Maude, I only teU you what I see ; 
there seems to me to be no harm done at all." 

Mr. Clifford looked a little, and felt very im- 
patient to be down on the mound himself to ex- 
amine into the cause of this phenomenon. 

"Now I know you are longing to go and look 
at it closer," said Maude, " and I am quite anxious 
to understand about it too. I will promise to 
stay quite quiet, and not speak a word, if yo^i will 
send Maggie to me, and go down yourself to the 
mound, and see how it really stands." 

Maggie was called, and Mr. Clifford went to 
satisfy his curiosity and Maude's concerning the 
embanknient. 

Not only had it stood the severe attacl^s of wind 
and water, but the appearance of the whole Wiis 
actually better than on the previous evening. 
Weak places had become strong, and everywhere 
there were marks of the care and practical atten- 
tion of intelligent and working powers. No one 
was near to aid him in his conjectures as to what 



had taken place ; neither steward nor under over- 
seer seemed to share in the master's anxiety. 

Mr.. Clifford returned with his report to Maude, 
and Maude^as well as her father looked puzzled. 
But this little excitement did the patient no harm ; 
the riddle was not very difficult to solve. 

" It must have been our own people," she said, 
looking to her father to confirm her supposition. 

** It must, indeed," replied Mr. Clifford, with 
something like a tear glistening in his eye ; " and 
long and hard they must have toiled all through 
this terrible night to have done what they have 
done there, Maude. These are people worth 
living amongst, and giving one's' best years and 
energies to." 

" Papa, you will thank them from me too, when 
you see them, won't you ? and tell them they have 
done me good ; just feel my forehead, papa, and 
my hands ; they are not burning now. Oh, this 
makes me feel so glad." 

Mr. Cliflord would willingly have given his 
daughter's message, but he never found anyone to 
give it to. To ^1 his inquiries the only answer 
he could get was, that it must have been the 
** wee folk " that preserved the mound, so to the 
fairies only Mr. Clifford's and his daughter's 
thanks wer^ declared to be due ; for none of the 
neighbouring peasantry would ever admit that they 
had done it. 

But from the windows of Innis-Hedar, two 
little pairs of blue ey^s had seen the real fairies at 
work ; great, big, stout, manly forms, not at all 
corresponding to the appellation of ** wee folk." 
Amy and Zoe, half afraid o£ the reprimand they 
might get for jumping up, and s^taying up for 
hours, in the middle of the n^ht, but well pleased, 
withal at being the only witnesses of wluit had 
taken place, revealed the mystery to their motheri 
and aunt and uncle, in the morning. They told 
of the wonderful sight that they had seen ; carts, 
driving about like mad, men working by the light 
of the moon, as they never on the hanlest day's 
work had done by day-time, some running along 
with wheelbarrows, others filling, whole compan* 
ies standing at the places which even the children 
knew were weakest, and building up with stones 
the parts where wind and wave had made a 
breach. Amy and Zoe were greatly excited as 
they told their tale; but from the effect that Mr. 
Clifford had seen with his own eyes, he knew they 
were not relating a word too much. That night 
scene of a labour of love was no dream of an ex- 
cited imagination. 

, Mr. Clifford repeated it all in a calmer tone and 
fewer words to Maude ; she smiled, and looking 
at her father, she said ; 

**We knew that, papa, didn't we? It is just 
iikethem.r." ''' 

After that' day Maude seemed to f^y.' * 

" If I could only let th«scL V»sy«;J* "^% ^^ss^^^ 

\momfetit 7€)\jl \.o\^m^,^^'^'a.,^Cs^Sic^^^^'«3^^^^ 
' saie, 1 beg,«n \.o l^€^\i^\x«-^ 
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And though no person in paiticular would ac- of Maude; neither she nor Amy had been allowed, 



cept Maude^ message, or drop u hint as to whom 
k might be given, Uiere were many that heard it 
and knew that it applied to themselves, and they 
were thankful for the double good they had been 
allowed to do. 

** I'd like to sit at the window, mamma," 
Bfaude said a few days later. "Kate tells me 
that Peggy Trower and Biddy Boyle have come 
all the way down from the mountain to ask for 
me, and I would like just to see them and give 
them a nod ; they wHl be glad to see how well I 
am." 

Mrs. ClifTord drew the little couch to the win- 
dow, and Maude looked out, as the two poor 
women passed. They received Maude's smile and 
felt themselves rewarded for their long, ten-mile 
walk ; but as thev went on, Peegy brushed a tear 
from her eye with the back of her hard, rough 
hand, and said : 

"Sure it's not lone she'll be in it, our poor 
dear wee Miss Maude. 

And Biddy answered, " It's easy seeing she's 
not long for this world; she's the Lord's own, and 
He'll take her ; glory be to Him 1 But it's the 
poor master thatll miss her ; what ever will be- 
come of him ? " 

The words that were interchanged between the 
poor women corresponded but too closely with the 
thoughts that were passing through Mrs. Clifford's 
heart. She felt that her child, though apparently 
tallying, was slipping from them, and she had 
neither heart nor courage to arouse her father to 
the fact. He watched the colour as it rose at the 
slightest emotion on his child's cheek, and took it 
for the glow of returning health ; he listened to 
the animated tones of her voice, and mistook the 
liveliness of her spirit for the reviving strength of 
her weak little body. 

The weather had not permitted her again to be 
taken out to the garden, but though they were 
now in the latter half of September, th^ might 
stiU expect fair weather, and the first fine day 



except for a minute at the time, to see Maude since 
her ulness. Mrs. Stewart watched her for a mo- 
ment springing over the heaps of gravel that were 
laid on the mound, then she went to the house- 
keeper's room to order dinner. 

'* Whose voice is that?" she said presently to 
Mrs. Blair, the houskeeper. 

" It's Miss Zoe's," replied the houskeeper. " I 
thought you had sent her to inouire for Mi&s 
Maude ; she is calling you, ma'am. '^ 

Mrs. Stewart dropped the packet she held in 
her hand, and went quickly to meet Zoe. 

" Oh, aunt, she is very ill ; she wants you ; go 
quickly." 

Zoe s voice was only just audible, she was 
trembline all over. A messenger luul met her 
just at the hall-door at Innismore, goin|; to call 
Mrs. Stewart to see Maude, who was sinking fast 
The child had turned, and fled, and brought the 
sorrowful tidings herself. 

" Mrs. Blair 1 " Mrs. Stewart called out, " just 
look to Miss Zoe, and give her a little wine if you 
see she wants it." Then she hurried across the 
mound and up to Maude's room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifford were standing by the 
bedside. A sweet smile rested on Maude's fea- 
tures ; her eyes were closed, she scarcely seemed 
to be breathing. But she was quite conscious of 
all that was going on ; she heard Mrs. Stewart's 
light step as she entered the room, and said 
softly : 

" Dear aunt, come to me." 

After a little while she pronounced the names 
of her cousins audibly, each one slowly, as if she 
wished to leave some message for them. When 
she mentioned Kate's name, she looked round to 
see if she were there, for Kate had been her gentle 
nurse and companion all through her illness. 
Kate had heard the sad tidings from Mrs. Blair, 
and had followed her mother to Innismore ; she 
had just entered the room when Maude pronounced 
her name. She came forward, and knelt down 
Maude was to be carried down to the mound, by the bedside; Maude's lips moved again, and 
The opening^ ceremony was still reserved for | Kate could just catch the words, ** Crowned the 

year with His goodness." 

Again the moments passed on slowly, and in 
silence, for Maude seemed to sleep, and not a 
movement was made by any in the room. A 



Michaelmas-Day. 

A few more days went by without any change ; 
Mrs. ClifTord began to hopel there was no imme- 
diate danger ; Mr. Clifford and his sister thought 
they saw a decided change for the better. 



Chapter XXIII.— The Lord takes 
His Own. 



Zoe was sent early one morning to get the daily 

bulletin of Maude*s health ; if all was as usual 

shehAd leave to stay for half-an-hour, and if Mr. 

ClWford mllowed it, she might go quietly into 

Mmade*8 room, tuid say good-morning. i »"»• n-w«>.^ ^-^ 

oar went Zoe like a Aiot^ hoping to get a pecpyciiWd'* v«^t «Mft)t% 



m 
gentle sleep had indeed been sent to refresh her, 
and for an hour or more it continued calm and 
unbroken. 

Then she awoke, and opening her eyes wide, 
she fixed them on her father. Her lips moved, 
and he stooped down dose to her to catch her 
words. Her voice was stronger than before, 
*<Tell Zoii," she said, **to remember 'Let this 
mind ' " 

Mr. Clifford finished the text, and Maude looked 
satisfied and happy. Then she called her mother. 

1/Lt%. Clifford knelt down beside her, kissing her 
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Sweet mother," said Maude, " forgive me." 

There seemed so little to forgive : the young 
life that was going out had been marked by little 
else but love and thought for others. 

Then she kissed her aunt, and took leave of 
her, and after a few moments stretched out her 
hands towards her father. As he bent over her, 
her arms closed and tightened round his neck. 
With a momentary strength that in her best days 
she never had, she raised herself from the pillow. 
Her head lay on her father's breast. His strong 
hand supported it Her eyes met her father's 
gaze, and a stream of love seemed to gush from 
them towards his ; her lips moved once more. 

**To God,** were the only words that Mr. Clif- 
ford could catch. 

Then the little head fell heavily on the support- 
ing arm, and the clasped hands let go their hold, 
and the father bent over the lifeless form of his 
child. He knew that she had gone to God. 



Chapter XXIV.— Zoe tries to be a Com- 
forter. 

A large gathering of high and low assembled 
for the funeral. Not a dry eye was there, and the 
emotion of many of the poorer classes was over- 
powering. The sobs of the people seemed to be 
breathing out the anguish of the father. He alone 
was calm. 

Sone of the most intimate of his friends 
gathered round him after the ceremony. He 
pressed their hands warmly and listened to their 
kind words of sympathy, but he did not trust 
himself to speak. 

When all was over he went home with the 
friends or relatives who had come from a distance 
and who were staying at Innismore. ^ He joined 
the family party in the evening and tried to draw 
Uiem into conversation. 

After a while he left the room, and no one re- 
marked upon his absence ; they rightly guessed 
tiiat he had gone to his daughter^ room, and 
wished to be alone. 

At an earlier hour than usual prayers were 
announced, and Mr. Pritchard, who had officiated 
at the funeral, now read some verses from the 
eleventh chapter of St. John's Gospel, and ex- 
plained them in so touching and simple a manner, 
that the attention of all, children and servants, as 
well as the rest, was riveted. 

Amy looked up from her seat to catch Zoe's 
eye, as Mr. Pritchard spoke of the warm friend- 
ship that dwelt in the heart of Jesus, and His care 
for others, adding with emphasis : *' Let this mind 
be in you which was also in Christ Jesus." 

But Zoe was not in her accustomed seat. She 
had slipped from the room unobserved just as the 
servants were coming in ; to her the privilege of 
being alone was incomprehensible, and longing to 



comfort the sorrowing parent she had glided up 
the stairs and down the long passage that led to 
Maude's room. 

The light of a lamp fell on the polished boafds ' 
outside the door, and feeling sure that Mr. Clifford 
was within, she gently entered ; then seeing him 
bending over the empty conch, she sprang forward, 
and unable to say a word of comfort, she only laid 
her head upon his shoulder, and sobbed, and kissed 
him, and said, *' Dear unde. " 

He drew her closer to him. "It's very lonely, 
Zoe." 

So they stayed for a little time, and then a soft 
step was heard coming along the passage. It was 
Mrs. Clifford ; she came in and joined the group ; 
the grief that ^e had suppressed while in Uie 
presence of others broke out now when she found 
nerself almost ^one with her husband, and in that 
once cheerful room, now looking most sad and 
desolate. 

But Mr. Clifford spoke words of comfort to 
her. 

''She is not here,*' he said, "at least not visible 
to these earthly eyes ; let us think of her where 
she is ' with God.' She ever strove to walk in the 
footsteps of Him, who knew that He had come 
from God and went to God ; she knew it too, and 
so her last word left with us was that blessed one, 
* to God.' " 

The father and mother knelt down then, and 
prated ; Zoe knelt with them, and all arose from 
their knees refreshed and comforted. Mr. and 
Mrs. Clifford spoke a little lunger together, but Zoe 
did not join in, and even when Mr. Clifford spoke 
to her, and said it was time for her to go to rest, no 
reply was given. Her head was Tying on his 
shoulder, and he raised it gently, thinking she had 
fallen asleep. 

'* Oh don't," she said, disturbed by the move- 
ment ; '* please leave me alone, let me lie here." 

" Poor little lamb, she is worn out with fretting 
and crying," said Mr. Clifford ; " we must take 
her off to bed." 

'* Oh no, no, don't move me, it hurts me so," 
said Zoe. 

*'What hurts yoo, my child ?" inquired Mrs. 
Clifford, gently. 

" My head,* said Zoe. «* Oh, I'm very Ul, and 
it's all turning round." 

Mr. Clifford rose, with the child in his arms, in 
order to carry her to her own room and give her 
into Mrs. Stewart's care. 

"Let me stay here," said Zoe again faintly, 
" and be on Maude's bed — ^and die." 

She looked so ill that both Mr. and Mrs. Clif- 
ford felt alarmed. Mrs. Stewart undressed her 
herself and laid her in bed ; she sat by her till she 
fell into an apparently sound sleep, then calling 
Maggie, and telling her to watch by the bedside 
till her return, she went across, accompanied by 
Mr. Clifford, to Innis-Hedar, to see the girls who 
had gone over there a little while before.^ -as. ^s^nsv-^a 
timt lot \>\^XEL \o ^o Vi \«k\- 
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Amy was in bed, but not asleep, and Kate was 
sitting beside her, both wondering what had be- 
come of Zoe. Mrs. Stewart explained to them 
why Zoe had remained at Innismore. 

*' She has brought on a headache with crying," 
said Mrs. Stewart, "and her lips are hot and 
feverish ; I have laid her in my bed, and she 
is asleep now ; she will be well, I trust, in the 
morning." 

" She was complaining of headache all day, and 
yesterday too," said Amy, "but she would not let 
me tell ; and then we all had headaches and felt 
80 miserable, I did not think Zoe was worse than 
anyone else. Perhaps I should have told.*' 

*' It will be nothing to signify, I think,** replied 
Mrs'. Stewart ; " she will sleep it off; but I must 
go over now, and send Maggie to bed ; she has 
had enough of watching lately," and Mrs. Stewart 
sighed. 

" Good-night, dear mamma, and don't tire your- 
self," said Kate. *' I am not at all tired, and 
would sit up with Zoe, if you like ; will you let 
me, mamma ? " 

** No, no, my child, there is no necessity, go to 

' bed and to sleep now, both of you ; we all need 

rest. We shall have our little Zoe up and well 

again to-morrow, I trust. Good-night, my children, 

God bless you." 

Mrs. Stewart returned to Innismore with a sad 
heart, but not feeling very i;neasy. She went 
stealthily along the passage and into Zoe's room, 
in order not to ai^-aken the child. The moment 
she opened the door she heard voices at the bed- 
side. 

Mrs. .Clifford was there with Maggie, and 
they were laying cooling bandages on Zoe*s 
brow. 

** There is something more than common &tigue 
here," said Mrs. Clifford when she and Mrs. Stew- 
art had withdrawn a moment from the side of the 
little sufferer to consider what was best to be done. 
But Mrs. Stewart, knowing the excitable temper- 
ament of the child, thought there was no illness be- 
yond what fretting and nervousness might have 
Drought on. She was averse to giving her medi- 
cine, or anything beyond cooling drinks, until the 
morning might show them what really was the 
matter with her. 

The next day showed no improvement in Zoe*s 
state. Cold shivering fits were succeeded by 
feverish attacks and great thirst, while the few 
words that she spoke were to complain of severe 
pain through her body and limbs. Mrs. Stewart 
felt very uneasy and anxious, and the doctor was 
at once sent for. 

** How is Miss Zoe ? " one and another of the 
servants asked, as Ma^ie came downstairs from 
the room where, with Mrs. Stewart, she had 
watched all night. 

** She looks very bad," replied Maggie, •* and 
I doubt she doesn't always know us. Her mind 
■seems to be wandering, " 

^'-Dear, dear," said Betty, the laundry-maid, 



" to think the poor child would take on so ; she 
loved Miss Maude well, and it's no wonder." 

Mrs. Cliiiord was seen coming towards them, 
while they were still speaking; the group of 
servants did not disperse, they wanted to hear the 
account of Zoe's state from the best authority. 

Mrs. Cli£ford told them that the doctor had 
been sent for, as nq one in the house could feel 
sure what was the matter with her. Mr. Clifford 
and all of them felt puzzled. 

" It wouldn't be the small-pox now? " Nancy 
suddenly exclaimed. 

" The small-pox I God forbid," returned Mrs. 
Clifford ; ** what makes you think oi the small- 
pox, Nancy?" 

" Sure wasn't it the small-pox that just gave 

that gave the terrible fright,^' Nancy said again, 
and she wiped her eyes with the comer of h«r 
apron as she spoke. 

" I don't understand you ; I never heard any- 
thing: about the small-pox," said Mrs. Clifford. 

"It was Mrs. Kennedy, ma'am," replied 
Nancy, "that came in to get tome medicine for 
her boy that had the small-pox, and 'twas just 
the day, ye know, the young ladies was nearly 
lost, and Mrs. Kennedy carri^ the two of them 
through the water.. Sure she never thought, the 
creature, to do anything but good, nor did she 
nor myself think the illness could be catching." 

" I wonder I never heard anything of it,* said 
Mrs. Stewart. "Did the poor woman get no 
medicine?" 

" No, then, she did not, ma'am ; she said, 

* What for would she be troubling your ladyship, 
when all them troubles had come on you already.' 
So we just said nothing about it ; but her boy is 
better, she sent word down by wee Alick." 

*' Did you know of this, Maggie ? " Mrs. Stewart 
asked. 

"Well, indeed I did, ma'am; but I never 

thought more about it, only one day " Maggie 

hesitated. 

"Well, Maggie?" 

"It was just dear Miss Maude said to me, 
'Maggie,* says she, 'are the young ladies well?' 

* Quite well,' says I ; and then dear Miss Maude, 
she says, ' Wasn't it foolish of me to be so fright- 
ened about them ? Thank God,' says she, ' that 
no harm came of it ; ' and then she asked for Mrs. 
Kennedy, and I told her we had heard her boy 
was better, and that was all she ever said about it, 
and to say truth it passed from my mind al« 
together." 

Mrs. Clifford hastened to impart to her husband 
and sister-in-law what she had just heard ; and 
the symptoms of Zoe's illness made them all fear 
that the child had taken the infection. 

On the third day, red spots appeared on her 
forehead, and very soon not a doubt remained as 
to the nature of the disease. 

Mrs. Stewart was obliged now to absent her- 
self from Innis-Hedar ; only daily messages passed 
, fxom one house to Uie o.her to tell of the state 
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of health in each. Mrs. Stewart was very uneasy 
about Amy, who had been exposed to the infec- 
tion in the same way as Zoe ; but Amy was pre- 
served from the iUness, and after a certain lapse 
of dajrs her mamma felt no more anxiety on that 
account. 

Miss Andersen was anxious to be Zoe's sick 
nurse, but Mrs. Stewart assured her she could be 
more useful by remaining at Innis-Hedar, and 
taking charge of the girls ; so in this sad and un- 
looked-for separation the first weeks of loneliness 
after Maude's death passed away. 



THE EGYPTIAN LIGHTHOUSE. 

Have you ever read about the beautiful lighthouse, 
built of white marble, that stood many centuries 
ago at Pharos, in Egypt ? It was erected at great 
expense, and on the summit of the tower, which 
was several hundred feet above the ground, was a 
great fire kept burning every night. So as the 
sailors passed over the Mediterranean Sea, and 
came near the city of Alexandria, they saw far 
away in the distance the beacon-light by which to 
steer their course. 

Now the Bible is the same to you as the light- 
house is to the sailor. It is a '' lamp unto your feet, 
a light unto your path." 

How earnestly does the pilot gaze to catch a 
glimpse, if possible, of the bright beacon -light 
Uiat shall guide him safely over the dark sea ! 

So should you make the Holy Bible your guid- 
ing star, giving heed " as to a light that shineth 
in a dark place." 



LIVING FOR CHRIST. 

Some years ago, in a season of religious revival at 

G , C. W. returned home from a Mission 

Service, tearful and agitated on the momentous 
question of her soul's salvation ; and her mother, 
not then understanding all the dealings of the 
Lord, exclaimed, "They have frightened my 
child; what shall I do?" 

" No, dear mother, I am not frightened ; I have 
had these impressions before, these strivings of 
the Holy Spirit ; but then I said, ' Go thy way 
for this time.' Now I desire to cherish them, and 
to give my heart to the Saviour." 

" Oh, to think," she said, a few days after, 
" that I have lived twelve years of my life, and 
have done nothing for God I Cannot I do some- 
thing in His cause and service ? " 

She gave herself to the Saviour at that early 
age, and was, indeed, a solace to a widowed 
mother, who was won by this tender mercy of the 
Lord to her child to love and serve Him too. 

She lived five years to adorn the profession she 
had made. Often were her steps directed to the 
humble cottages with comforts for the body, and 



words of love for the soul. She testified her love 
to the dear Redeemer in the gla dsomeness of her 
youih ; and in the sick and solemn chamber, she 
said, "What should I do in such an hour as this, 
if I had not the Saviour on whom to repose ? " 
and she manifested her love to Him in her dying 
bequest of four hundred pounds to that cause she 
had espoused as dear to her heart. From the 
influence of this beloved child, a heavenly benedic- 
tion rested on that household, from which has 
flowed many a stream to gladden Zion. M. 



HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

My first with ripening peaches spread o*er the old 

orchard's wall. 
My second ripples the tender grass, where tall 

tree shadows fall. 

Like drops of gold the apples red gain beauty 

with my third. 
And the poplar leaves, all silvery, by my fourth 

are sotUy stirred. 

A russet hue my fifth now gives brown nuts in hazel 

glade, 
My sixth is in the sunset's glow, stealing through 

leafy shade. 

The deep'ning bloom of clust*ring grape with mf 

seventh ever dwells. 
My eighth is in the acorn's cup, the heather's 

purple bells. 

The yellow gleam of apricots with my ninth is 

quickly seen. 
My tenth is in each autumn tint, each fading 

branch of green. 

And in the rose's sweet decay my last has always 

been; 
Now proudly wear the white cockade, Scotland's 

hopes are not in vain, 
Prince Charlie by this battle won, may hold his 

own again. kate wood. 



GEOGEAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

Fair Dove I fond Dove 1 oh, with my first spread 

thy wings of silvery white, 
And to my true love far away, with my second 

speed thy flight; 
Tell him, with my third, I think of him through 

livelong day and night. 

Whisper with my fourth, I sigh for the time he 

will return to me, 
And count with my fifth the weary hours before 

his face I see ; 
Spread with my last thy silvery wings; thy path, 

O dove, is free. 

Who has not read in History's page this ancient 

City's story ? 
Queen of the Sea! time's change, alas! has 

dimmed thy fame and glory. 

KATE WOOD. 

Solution of July Enigma — Gbthsrmascb^ 




BIBLE PICTURE STORIES. 
No. IX. 
THE KING'S RECOVERY. ! Hwekiah could laacdj believe mcli good 

.«■ „^,«., n,. .,.„,. =,^.-„. „.^-..„,.„ ..»«,.„ news, and asked for > proof. The sign was given 

SOLUTION OF THE EIGHTH PICTURE STORY. ^ ^^^'^^ ji,^ ^^^ could See it-the shidow A Ihe 

King Hezekiah wai $o ill that the doctors | dial went back ten degrees. The king Bboved 
thought he would die. The prophet Isaiah visited . his gratitude by writing a psalm which was setio 
him, and speaking in God's nime, enj>?ined him : music and sun^ at the Temple service, 
to settle his affairs, as death was near. The king ) The King of Babylon heard of Hezekiah'a re- 
' felt sad, but turning to the wall made a very i covery, and sent ambassadors with letters of con- 
earnest prayer to Cod, God is the hearer of ' gratulation and a present. Hezekiah v 



a quick reply. He does qi 
always do so, but sometimes keeps as waiting, as 
a test of our earnestness and faith. On this oc- 
casion the prophet had not entered the middle 
court of the palace before God tnid him lo return 
with an encoura^ng message. The king was to 
set welt so fist that on the third day he would be 
«^ll enough to go lo Ihe Temple, and he was to 
y/ve fffieen years longer. 



ous spirit, showed 
th of palace and 
dominions. For this the prophet came to rebuke 
him and to foretell the future dis; sters of his &mily 
and kmgdom. The king was humble and le- 
signed under the prophet's solemn reproof. Why 
had the king yielded to the feeling of self-con- 
ceit ? 2 Cliroa. xxxiL 31. 
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BxATRiCK Ekskine's Kbw Houa. 
By the Author of " Arthur's Victory." 

Chapter XXV.— Humble Pie. 

MuMBl-E pie may be a very wholesome iliih, but 
it IS not a very paUtable one ; tnd Eeatrice had 
to cat a fair slice the next day when she went with 
John to the Fosters' cottage. 

But her brother represented to het thai it was 
■igbt foi hei to go and tell Dan she was 
joriy ; and she made up her mind lo do it. And 
when a disagreeable thing has to be dune, there is 
3 great deal in making up the mind to it. 



So while John went into the inner r< 
Lucy, she climbed ibe sleep (tairs to the little 
chamber in the roof where Dan lay. 

The sieht of his sad, weary, suffering face 
touched her, and bending ovci him, ahe said 

"Foor Dan! I am very sony, I really am. I 



very sony, 
;r thought this would bappin.' 
" ' ■■■ ■ H I » 






Nor I either, r 

about it. But, anybon 

es now, sure enough," and with a weaiy sigh 

he turned his head— the only part of him that he 

1 a few minutes Beatrice stood there "ilhont 
■ing ; she did not linow what to say, and yet 
id not like lo go away directly. As for Dan, 

he had closed his eyes, and seemed m ""' ' 

her BTCSencB. 
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At last she laid her hand upon his forehead. 

"Dan, I am sorry ; because I am Ifraid it was 
partly my fault* Is there anything I can do for 
you ? *' 

" Not that I know of, thank you, miss." 
"And, Dan, won*t you say you forgive me ? be- 
cause I was very harsh." 

And there was an accent of distress in her voice, 
as though tears were not very far away. 

Dan opened his eyes with a look of surprise. 
That grand young lady to be asking his forgive- 
ness ! how very strange ! 

" Me forgive you, miss? that's easy done, for I 
don't see that you were to blame a bit. Those 
Webster lads had more to do with it, and I shall 
not forgive them in a hurry. There! I have 
mentioned names, and I didn't mean to ; but you 
won't tell, will you, miss ? for after all, I daresay 
it was my own nasty temper. I never meant to 
come home again, but I was brought home, you see. 
And if only I could keep Lucy I should not mind ; 
I wish I had never left her, for they tell me I shall 
maybe never see her again — ^never again ! and it's 
my own fault ! " 

The last words were spoken in a low tone, more 
to himself than to his visitor ; for the poor lad 
seemed strangely humbled and subdued. 

By-and-by he turned his head and said : 

" Vou asked just now, miss, if there ws^ any- 
thing you could do ; will you take a message from 
me to Lucy? Will you tell her I wish yesterday 
could come over again, and I would do different ; 
and please tell her I love her." 

*< That I wiU, Dan, if she b able to listen, and 
I hope she will be." 

Silence again for a little while. 

Beatrice's spirit felt lighter ; she had tiaade the 
needful apology and it had been well received ; so 
by-and-by she began to talk in a livelier strain, and 
to try to cheer the sick boy a little. 

At first he took hardly any notice ; but soon she 
succeeded in rousing his interest by the story of a 
wonderfully clever dog she had been reading 
about. 

" I will lend you the book if you like, Dan, and 
then you can read it for yourself; and there are 
several more stories that I am sure you will like. 
You can read very well as you lie here ; you have 
plenty of time, and it will be something to amuse 
you.** 

"Thank you, miss, you are very good; but — 
but I am afraid it would be of no use, for you see 
I can't read I " and a flush of shame spread over 
the lad's face as he made the confession. 

Beatrice's hasty judgment had been an untrue 
one, as hasty judgments so often are, and she was 
beginning to find it out. Dan was not all bad, as 
she had pronounced him to be. 

" How is that, Dan ? it is a great pity. I thought 
every one could read now-a-days." 

" Oh, miss, I expect it was because I was an 

jdJe youDgsXer, and stayed away from school as 

often as not; and then the money coaldn*t be 



spared to send me, and I was all the better pleased 
that it could not. Poor Lucy used to be sorry 
about it, and I Uiink I amsorry myself now ; may- 
be I should not have got in with those Webster 
lads so much if I had cared more for my book. 
Anyhow, I have done with them now." 

" Then do you think you would like to learn to 
read, Dan?" Beatrice said eagerly. 

'* Yes, miss, I do think I should. It would be 
a good way of spending the time I have to lie here, 
which will be for a longish spell, I reckon." 

"Then I will teach you, Dan,*' Beatrice said, 
in what she meant to be a kind tone, but there 
was a touch of condescension in it which Dan did 
not fail to perceive, and he answered only with an 
indifferent, 

"Thank you, I need not trouble you." 
Beatrice was chilled and drew back into herself 
and there was silence again for a few minutes. 

But her offer was really genuine, so by-and-by 
she began again in a different manner. 

"I should like to teach you, Dan, if you would 
be willing to learn, and if you would persevere. 
It would be so nice if you could read, and I am 
sure when you grow up you will be very sorry if 
you never learn.*' 

" Very likely, miss ; I have thought so some- 
times myself, and if you will take the trouble, I'll 
be obliged to you." 

"Very well, then, I will come every day and 
give you a lesson." 

This was just settled when John came up to see 
his patient, and Beatrice told him rather eagerly 
what they had been talking about. He made no 
remark, but told her to go downstairs and wait 
for him until he was ready. 

It rather spoilt Beatrice's pleaure in the armnge* 
ment that Lucy could not know what she was going 
to do for her brother, nor what a help she meant 
to be to him. How she wished she might tell her ; 
perhaps she could listen, she would go and see. 

Pushing open the door of the inner room she 
stepped softly in. Mrs. Wilson, the kind next- 
door neighbour, who was sitting beside the sick 
girl, held up her finger in token of silence. 
Beatrice went up to the bed. There lay Lucy, 
white, and motionless, and with her eyes closed ; 
there was no telling her now much of earth or 
earthly things. 

But suddenly Beatrice remembered Dan's mes- 
sage ; she must give that — and storing down she 
spoke it in a low, clear voice. The heavy eye 
opened for an instant, and the faintest shadow of a 
smile passed over the thin, worn face. Lucy had 
heard and understood, and Beatrice was satisfied, 
and retreated as softly as she had entered. 

" So you have been making a rash engagement, 
young lady,'* John said, as they walked home to- 
gether. ** It is easier said than done, this teaching 
to read, and I hope you won*t regret it, that's all 
For, you know, Beatrice, it is better not to begin 
at all, than to excite expectations you don't mean 
to fulfil." 
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"But I do mean to fulfil them, John. I shall 
not tire if Dan does not." 

John thought differently; he expected she would 
tire in a week, but he did not make any further 
objection— -merely inquired what time she had 
fixed to be there, as he meant to arrange with Mrs. 
Wilson, the woman who was waiting on Lucy, and 
who lived in the next cottage, to be present during 
the lessons, to ensure Dan's good behaviour on 
the occasion. 

Beatrice felt quite anxious to begin ; but her 
good intentions had to be put o£f for a time. Lucy 
was so much worse the next day that they thought 
she could not live from hour to hour ; but she 
lingered on for two days longer, and then she 
died. 

And Dan did not see her again. She left her 
love and blessing for him, and an earnest wish 
that he should try to follow her to the better 
home. 

For a few days Dan was inconsolable ; he had 
loved his sister dearly, though he had not shown 
it much while she lived ; he felt her loss deeply, 
and it might be that the memory of her goodness 
and sweetness would have more influence over 
him than her presence had had. And he liked to 
talk of her to Beatrice or Ella when they went to 
see him. 

But by-and-by he was able and willing to be 
taught* It was hard work, and required a great 
desi of patience on both sides ; but Beatrice did 
not tire m a week as John had predicted ; she felt 
that she was making some slight reparation for the 
pain and suffering of which she had been the re- 
mote cause. So day by day, whatever the weather 
might be, she trudged off to the cottage and gave 
her lesson ; and Dan looked forward to it as the 
pleasantest time of the day. It was a relief to the 
monotony of his illness, and there was always a 
bit of talk after the lesson. 

Beatrice became quite interested in Dan ; and, 
perhaps, also a little proud of herself in keeping 
to her engagement so long, and in giving up so 
much of her time for Dan s benefit : and some- 
times Margaret thought other things had to give 
way to it a little too much. 

But on the whole it was drawing her out of her- 
self and making her think more of other people, 
and Dan was gaining a thirst for knowledge 
which would be a great help to him through life. 
So that in many ways good was being brought out 
of evil. 

Margaret's birthday was drawing on, fast ; but 
Dora and Percy had been working diligently, and 
Beatrice had kept their secret weU. No one else 
knew anything about it, unless Ella might have 
a suspicion, and if she had, she kept it to herself. 
So it was quite a surprise to Margaret when at 
last the longed-for morning came, and the little 
girls ran in and gave her the nretty cape and cuffs 
which had been finished the day before. 

Beatrice had not taken Dora's hint, and added 
a little gift from herself; she could not quite do 



that, yet, though she was beginning to like 
Margaret better. As Margaret did not at all 
expect anything from her she was not dis- 
appointed. 



Chapter XXVI.— Disappointment. 

" Hurrah for the holidays 1 " exclaimed Willie 
Erskine, as he rushed into the parlour from school 
one afternoon, flinging his cap up to the ceiling in 
his eager excitement, and scattering his books 
into all four comers of the room at once. *' Let 
them lie there, nasty old things ! I don't want 10 
see them again for six whole weeks. We are going 
to have sudi jolly holidays, Beatrice." 

" Are we ? You had better speak for yourself, 
Willie." 

"I was spealting for myself and the Dalton 
boys : girls don't want any holidays, they don't 
work hsud. But what ails you, miss ? You look 
down in the dumps, now I come to notice you." 

" I wish you would not use those slang expres- 
sions, Willie ! you know how much I dislike 
them ; but it all comes of going to such a low 
school. I always knew how it would be," and 
Beatrice rose and went to the window, and gave 
no further answer to his question. 

*' So the old temper has come back again, has 
it ? I thought the new state of things was too 
good to last.' 

The " new state of things" was there still, how- 
ever, or Beatrice would have turned round with 
sharp, stinging words, for Willie was certainly very 
provoking, and then probably there would have 
been a regular quarrel. As it was, she just suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a di^ified silence, and 
Willie, finding his sister so alent, soon ran away 
in search of more cotagenial society. 

The fact was that Beatrice just then was smart- 
ii^ under a great disappointment. 

Ever since coming to Meriton, she had been 
looking forward to going back to Wilbury to stay 
with Aunt Charlotte ; and in her own mind she 
had quite decided that she would go for a week 
or two during these holidays. But Aunt Char- 
lotte not having said anytlung about it, Beatrice 
was obliged to mention it herself, and the answer 
had come that day, in which her aunt, after saying 
how much she should have liked it, and how de- 
lightful it would have been to have her, and all 
t^t sort of thing, begged her, with many apolo- 
gies, to postpone it for an indefinite time. It 
grieved her to the heart to be obliged to say no ; 
but all the same, she had plenty of excuses — good 
ones, no doubt they seemed to her, but very lame 
ones to Beatrice — why she could not do with her ; 
but the fact was very plain, that she could not— 
or would not. 

And the disappointment was all the greater to 
Beatrice because she had been so sure of it^ voi^ 
had Ulked oi \Kv& -rksvX. «i qSx«cu Ksv^ ^^^^s»."^c.^ 
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Stewart asked them both to the parsonage — ^an inTi- , 
tation Dora was rejoidng oyer — she luid declined 
it because of going to Annt Charlotte's ; and now 
Annt Charlotte would not have her I She did not 
want to go to the Stewarts ; but she would have 
liked above all things to go to her aunt's. It was 
unkind of her not to want her; perhaps she never 
had wanted her at all ; but surely, surely Aunt 
Charlotte was not really going to turn her back 
upon her after all her professions of affection. 

By-and-by Margaret came into the room, and ^ 
Beatrice turned round quickly, and taking some ' 
work, sat down; but not before Margaret had 
noticed the shade on her &ce. There was more I 
sympathy between these two now : still Beatrice 
would rather her sister had not seen her so sorrow- 
ful, for she had not told her about her letter. 

Margaret bent over her and kissed her forehead. 

"How is Aunt Charlotte, dear? Dora tells 
me you have had a letter from her this afternoon, 
or at least, she thought so. Does your aunt say 
when you are to go to her ? It would be nice for 
you and Dora to travel together, and pleasant for 
you to be at Wilbury together, too." 

** Aunt Charlotte is very well,^' said Beatrice, 
replying to the first question, and ignoring the 
rest, and seeming too much engrossed with her 
work to care to tell. 

" And am I not to know when yoa are going, 
Beatrice ? I hope it will not be just yet ; you 
will want to see Gilbert, and he comes home next 
week, you know. And you mubt have some new 
dresses if possible; these you are wearing are 
getting very shabby." 

'* I shall not want a new dress, Margaret. I 
am not going to Wilbury." 

"Not going I why, how is that? I thought 
you were reckoning upon it so much." 

" Aunt Charlotte says it is to be put off." 

•* Poor Beatrice I you will be sorry." 

Margaret did not say she was sorry, she could 
not honestly say so, for really she thought it a 
very good thing : she had been dreading Aunt 
Cbarlott's influence over her. 

" How b it, Beatrice, dear? I thought it was 
all fixed and settled and there was oiSy just the 
time to arrange." 

Beatrice got up and put her arms round Mar- 
garet, and laid her head on her shoulder : perhaps 
it was partly to hide the tears that were filling her 
eyes. 

** Aunt Charlotte does not want me," she whis- 
pered; "do you want me, Margaret, if no one 
else does ? " 

"Yes, my dearie : John and I have been saying 
how much we should miss you. I am veiy glad you I 
are not going. And you would not have liked to | 
be away when Gilbert comes home. You will 
help to make his holidays pleasant to him, I am 
sure, dear." 

" I wish I could have gone to Aunt Charlotte's. 
I did not think she would have treated me so. She 
a}wajs cared for me so much, and promised, yes, 



she did promise when we left her, that I should 
go and stay with her this summer; but there is 
no one to be depended upon in this world, I 
think," she added, heavhig a bitter sigh. 

"Why, Beatrice," said Margaret cheerfully, 
"it is hardly worth such a sigh as that ; after all, 
I suppose it is only a pleasure deferred." 

" You will not think so when you have seen the 
letter," and Beatrice drew it out of her pocket and 
put it into Margaret's hand. 

Margaret read it through, and drew her own 
conclusions, which were not much different 
from those Beatrice had come to. 

It was a shu£9ingkind of epistle ; though full of 
expressions of never-dying affection, and how 
miserable she was without her darling niece, and 
so forth, yet it was very evident that she did not 
want to be troubled with Beatrice either at pre- 
sent or in the future. 

And poor Beatrice had believed in and trusted 
her so uioroughly. 

It was a sad coming down, and Margaret felt 
for her in her disappointment ; for it is a bitter 
disappointment when the warm, hopeful affections 
of youth are checked, and the discovery is first 
made that they have been expended on an un- 
worthy object For a time everything looked 
dark and dreary. And in this case Margaret 
could not whisper a word of hope, nor could she 
really be sorry that Beatrice's eyes were opened at 
last But she only bent over her and kissed her, 
saying softly : 

" Earthly friends may and do £siil us, but ' there 
is a Friend that sticketh closer than a brother." 
He is id ways the same, Beatrice, dear," and then 
she left the room. 

"Aunt Charlotte is an old humbug!" was 
Willie's remark, when he heard that his sister was 
not going to Wilbury — but he had the grace to 
wait till she was not present. " I always thought 
she was. She has done Beatrice a lot of harm, 
and I think it is a very good thing she has given 
her the cold shoulder." 

And perhaps his elders were of the same 
opinion, thougn they did not express it so freely. 

" So you have begun your holidays, Willie, my 
boy," said John, when he came into tea that same 
evening. 

" Yes, and a very good thing too. I have not 
got a prize ; but of course you would not expect 
it of my brains, John." 

" No, I scarcely did," said his brother with a 
smile ; " but I have a fair report of your dili- 
gence, so must be satisfied, I suppose. But yon 
must make the best use of your time, Willie ; you 
will find the good of it." 

" Well, at all events, I have nothing more to 
do with books for six weeks at least ; and they 
may lie on the shelf and get thick with dust, for 
what I care." 

"And what are you going to do with your 
holidays?" 

" Oh, lots of things. To-morrowi Tom and 
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Harry Dalton and I are going ofif for a tremendous 
long walk, to seek ferns, catdi butterflies, and all 
kinds of things." 

" Oh, I did not think you would have got any- 
thing planned for to-morrow ; however, I dare say 
I can manage." 

** What, John ? what is it ? what do you want me 
to do?" 

** Do you remember an offer you made me once, 
what you said you would like to do better than 
going to school?" I 

"Yes, I remember ; it was to be your errand 
boy, it would be a lot jollier than learning lessons. ' 
But in the holidays, John — ^I don't know — " and ' 
Willie's face grew very blank indeed. *' Was that ' 
what you wanted of me ? " 

"Yes, my lad, Fred Wilson has been Very 
poorly all day, hardly able to go about ; and I 
told him he was not to come to-morrow ; and I 
thought you would be able to give me a little help ; 
but it does not matter as you have made some 
other arrangement. So do not think any more' 
about it ; it would be rather a shame to take the * 
first day of your holidays, and no doubt I can ' 
manage some way." ^ I 

Nothing further was said ; but Willie was very 
silent all Sie rest of the meal, and soon afterwards ' 
he disappeared for some time. At last he came | 
back, and settled himself to some wood-carving 
he was busy with. But he was very quiet and 
grave all the evening for Willie, who was generally 
Sie life of the little party. 

When bed-time came, instead of bidding good- 
night all round, and running off as usual, he hung 
about John's chair as if he had something to 
say. And at last came out with, 

" I am at your service for to-morrow, John ; 
what can I do ? " 

" But how about the long country ramble, eh, 
Willie?" said John, putting his arm round the 
boy, and drawing lum forward so that he could 
see- the face wh£h he was diligently keeping in 
the background. 

" I have been to Tom Dalton, and he is willing 
to put it off." 

" But I may want you for two or three days, 
WUUe." 

"It does not matter: Tom will wait till I 
o." 

fhank you, then, very much. I am sorry it 
has happened just now ; but it will be a great 
help to me, and I don't know whom I should get 
if yoa did not do it." 

It was a very great sacrifice to Willie : he had 
been looking forward so long to the freedom of 
the holidays ; but he was not going to let John 
see that : what he did he would do cheerfully ; 
80 he put a brave face on the matter. 

" I had need help yon if I can, when yon and 
Margaret are so good to us. I know we must be 
a lot of cost and bother to you, and yet you never 
grumble." 

** Grumble I I should think not, indeed I I love 
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my children too well to grumble. Good-night, my 
boy, and thank you for so pleasantly giving up 
your own wishes. 

John put his arm round him, and kissed him ; 
and when he was released there was a tear on his 
cheek that was not his own. 

Beatrice heard and said nothing. \^ie's re- 
mark was not true of her, that she "never 
grumbled." It was still a trouble that they 
should be dependent on John and Margaret ; and 
she chafed sorely against it inwardly stilL But 
it seemed to her that she at least could do nothing 
to lighten the burden. 

She was mistaken : she could have done much 
if she would. 



THE SOLDIERS OF THE CROSS. 

In the old church stands a little girl gazing in 
wonderment on a massive and richly sculptured 
tomb, and on the grim, silent crusader, who lies 
as if asleep, on the top of his strange reSting-place. 

Ah, litUe Maud, you have not often stood so 
soberly and reflectively as you are now standing 
before this strange old monument. That silent 
warrior, although he is only a stone figure, looks 
so solemn wi^ his folded hands and upturned 
face, that you are almost frightened. 

Suppose he should speak I 

Ah, suppose he should. He would have much 
to tell you. When he lived whose remains are 
covered by this tomb, men of all ranks, from the 
peasant to the prince, were burning with the desire 
to go to Palestine. 

Why did they want to go to Palestine ? 

Because Jerusalem and the Holy Land were in 
the possession of the Saracens. These Saracens 
were infidels, and ill-treated the pilgrims to Jeru- 
salem. 

The pilgrims gave a sad account of the ill-treat- 
ment they received. The people in our country 
were very angry. Our king and many of his 
nobles determined to conquer the Saracens, so 
that i>ilgrims might visit Jerusalem in safety. 
The rich parted freely with their money. The 
poor who had no money to give, gave them- 
selves. The priests told them it was meritorious 
to go, and bade them fasten crosses on their 
shoulders. From wearing these crosses they were 
called crusaders. 

What priests do I mean? And was it really 
meritorious to be a crusader ? 

Two questions at once, Maud ; that is scarcely 
fair. Never mind, I wUl answer them both, as ^ 
they are very proper questions. 

The priests were those of the Roman Catholic 
Church, tiien very powerful in this country. 
People were very ignorant, had no Bible to make 
them wiser, and bdieved all that the priests told 
them. 

There was no merit in going in ft crusade. A 
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great many lives were lost, mach cruelty shown, 
and great misery caused. But the crusaclers had 
no right to force the Saracens to give up the Holy 
Land. Palestine did not belong to us. But the 
" Soldiers of the Cross/' as they called themselves, 
thought they were about a pious work and that 
God was pleased. 

Was the person whose monument we are looking 
at one of these crusaders? 

Yes, he was one, and a very brave knight, too ; 
renowned in war and esteemed by the kii^, as the 
Latin inscription records. 

Why are his hands folded ? 

To show that he was aware of another life, and 
to mark his desire for a better world. 

But was he a real Christian ? 

Well, dear child, let us hope he was. The 
epitaph says he died trusting in the merits of Jesus. 
Let us hope it speaks quite truly, and that this 
brave soldier, even though great ignorance of the 
Gospel pervaded our country then, really did know 
and believe in our precious Saviour, without fancy- 
ing that he had gained any right to heaven by 
going on a crusade. 

Now, little Maud, before yon wander away from 
this old tomb, let me say that I hope you mean to 
be a Soldier of the Cross. 

What I go on a crusade ? 

No I no I I mean in another and far higher 
sense. When you were baptized, your friends 
promised that ^ou should be Christ's soldier, and 
fight under His banner. They hoped they were 
promising for you, what you would yourself wish 
to undertake when you should become old enough 
to know what it meant. 

I do wish it. I wish to show that I belong to 
Christ Am I to put a cross on my shoulder ? 

No, dear Maud, you are to put the Cross into 
your life ; to seek God*s grace to enable you to show 
the reality of your consecration to Christ by the 
daily acts of a holy and religious life. 

God give yoa that grace, little Maud, and make 
you a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 

w. M. w. 



Oh, how we do enjoy ourselves ! We are so very 
happy. In-doors there is plenty to amuse us ; and 
out-of-doors there are so many things to look at. 
Such delightful walks and rambles we have, seek- 
ing for wild flowers and strawberries ; watching 
the dear little birds, and the playful lambs ; or 
wandering by the side of the peaceful stream, to 
see how it sparkles in the golden sunshine, and to 
dip our little mugs into it when we are thirsty and 
drink some of its cooling water. 

I think the shady path by the narrow streamlet 
is our most favourite walk. We went there yester- 
day morning, and when we got to the end of it we 
saw grandfather coming to meet us. He was 
rather tired, and so were we, and we all sat down 
on the bank, under an old tree, to rest ourselves, 
and to eat some slices of cake which: grand&ther 
had brought us for our lunch. And we had what 
Lizzie afterwards called an underground conversa- 
tion. We talked about roots and seeds. I will 
tell you all that I can remember of our grand- 
father's remarks. 

" Do you know," he said,- ** who are the most 
industrious and hardiest labourers in ^the world? 
The root family. They work night and day, 
summer and winter, without stopping and with- 
out tiring. What they have to do they do without 
grumbling or discontent, or asking why and whe^^ 
fore." 

Lizrie coloured, and I looked down on the 
ground, for we knew that we sometimes murmured 
and got cross when we had anything to do which 
we did not like. 

" Roots are of various forms," contiDued oor 
grandfather ; " sometimes they are in slender 
threads to penetrate loose sandy soil, like the 
grasses; sometimes wedge-like, as in beets, to 
pierce firm and solid ground ; sometimes in \(sd% 
flat scales> to fasten themselves to the bare rocks. 
But lender and delicate as they often seem they 
possess wonderful strength ; to the forest trees thqr 
serve as gigantic anchors, chaining them to the 
solid earth, and supportLog them against 'flie 
battling of the storms. 

" Roots serve not only as fastenings ; thevpump 

up the nutriment which the plant needs ; they 

supply it with drink and food. There are delicate 

fibres at the ends of the roots called spongioles, 

which have minute holes, opening and shattin^ to 

take in or reject what is necessary for the heal^ 

and life of the plant, and they know what to take 

and what to leave. The spongioles of the wheit 

receive all the flinty matter of the soil which iie 

water can take up, while the spongioles of the pet 

will not have the flint, but prefer UmCi andlaktf 

whatever lime the water of the soil may coMsib— 

the wheat and the pea, you see, having ^difftrtlt 

tastes for their dinner. Sometimes Vb/ef- hkire 

well-cultivated fields, and large wide-spreading nourishment directlv from the water^ as «l ^ 

trees. , Itis a pleasant part of the country. And duckweed, when ea^ ^mali leaf has it* owk'M# 

my sister Lizzie and myself have come to sUy liere ' root hanging from the under surface. In IhVtttftf 

for several weeks, that we may run about in the grove of the tropics^ they form an enohnoos^- 

open air and get a rosy coJour in our cheeks. » work in the water, and catch all the matter whkh 



COUNTRY LESSONS. 

I WISH, dear reader, that you knew our grand- 
father ! He is so kmd and pleasant, and so fond of 
children, that I am sure you would like him very 
much. And he talks so nicely, especially to little 
people like us, that it would do yoa good to listen 
to him. 

Our grandfather lives in a pretty cottage which 
stands in the midst of a large garden. Close 
around it, and as far as you can see beyond it, are 
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floats down the streams, when the tid«s and floods 
go down. 

** But wherever roots are, in the dark earth, or 
under the restless waves, the^ are always at work, 
and rough u^-age does not quickly destroy them. A 
common American maple-tree may be turned 
bottom upwards, the roots in the air and the 
branches in the ground, and it will yet live ! The 
first orange trees in Europe, which are in the city 
of Dresden, came as ballast in the hold of a 
German vesseL A curious gardener, anxious to 
know what the new wood was, planted them, and 
planted them by mistake upside down. But in 
spite of this sad treatment, the brave little trees 
have grown and flourished beyond all other orange- 
trees on the continent 1 " 

Do you like this account of the root family, dear 
reader ? . Liizie and I liked it very much ; and 
Lizzie says that I have written it much more cor- 
rectly than she could have done, only that I have 
forgotten to put in some of her remarks, and she 
made several. I did not forget, dear reader, but 
my own opinion, which however I did not tell 
Lizzie, was, that they were not worth putting in. 

Well, talking about roots, led us to talk about 
seeds ; and grandfather said presently that he 
would give us a useful lesson, about trusting, from 
seeds. 

*' A gardener went into his garden one morning 
to sow some seeds. Now, Lizzie and Rose, will 
you fancy what the little seeds might have said, if 
they couM have thought and spoken ? * I do not 
want to be put into the ground,' said the little 
seeds, looking into the deep dark hole which the 
gardener had made in the earth, ' never to see the 
sun, never to feel the air — we shall die I ' 

*' ' Don't be afraid,' said the gardener, * the 
earth will take you to her bosom, and nourish you 
with her healthy juices, and help you to grow up 
in beauty and fruitfulness.' The seed shuddered, 
and was grieved, and did. not believe the gardener, 
for it could not see how his words were coming to 



yields a rich and golden harvest, ten or twenty, or 
a hundred fold. 

** And what became of the unbelieving little 
seed on the rock ? When the sun was up it was 
scorched, and because it had no root it withered 
away. 

** When trials cloud our way, 
And darkness dims our day, 
A sweet voice seems to say 

* Oh trust; 
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'Tis God who plants us here : 
The tender shoot He'll rear, 
And bear through every fear : 

Him trust.' 

.*• We cannot always see 
The good that is to be. 
Therefore with patience we 

Should trust t 

"All nature seems to preach, 
In earnest strains to each. 
The truth God's Word doth teach, 

* Oh trust ! ' " 

Did not grandfather draw a nice lesson from 
this imaginary story of the little seeds ? I hope 
we shall often think of it, and try to put it into 
practice. Would it not be a good thing, deai 
reader, if we were as useful as Sie roots, and as 
trustful as the seeds ? 

ROSE. 



pass 



%ti 



all.' 



Only trust,' answered the gardener, ' that's 



'** As he c^st them in, one slided as it fell, and 
lighted hard' upon' a rock. ' A happy escape,' it 
said, ' here I can see the sun, and bathe in the 
raindrop, enjpy all this delightful scene, and be 
up in the world.' The other trusted ; as it fell on 
the lap of mother earth, and was folded in her 
bosom and warmed and nourished, it was so lowly 
that it escaped everybody's notice, and some might 
havi said, ' See what comes of trusting.' 

''But down in its darksome home there is a life 
in the little seed which the warm earth cherishes 
until it bursts its tough covering, and shoots down- 
wards a root, and upwards a blade, dimbing to 
light and air. It pierces the ground, and a stem 
grows, and Uie sap rises, and leaves unfold. The 
air streti|;thens it, 'and the sun warms it, and the 
dews moisten it. All through the summer time it 
grows in beauty and fruitfulness, and in autumn it 



THE ANTICIPATION. 
January, 1881. 

The dove that far away might roam 

Throughout the dajr. 
At eventide made straight for home 

Without delay. 

So, Lord, though ofl I Thee forget 

In hours of light. 
Yet, towards Thine Ark my course is set 

At thought of night. 

I feel so weary and distrest 

Apart from Thee ; 
Like a tired child, I long for rest ; 

Lord, pity me I 

Worn out with conflict, toil, and sin ; 

Too weak to fly ; 
Put forth Thine hand and take me in, 

Or I must die. 

Thou wilt not chide Thy wandering dove 

That seeks Thee still. 
But wilt enfold me in Thy love. 

Secure from ill. 

The world looks desolate to me. 

The nigl^t is dark ; 
But I am happy close to Thee 

Within Thine Ark. 

NETTA LEIGH (H. M. W.) 
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LESSONS FOR A BIBLE CLASS. 
Lesson VI. — ^The Ark. — Exodus xxv. 

The Ark resembled Christ, because — 

1. It was composed of Cedar Wood, — This 
marks duration— and value, 

2. In the Ark were the two tables of the moral 
law. — ^This law was shown in Christ's life ; — and 
glorified in His death. 

3. On the Ark, and about it» were set golden 
crowns. — ^Who saw "many crowns " on the head 
of Christ? 

4. The Ark had the Mercy seat and the cheru- 
bim of glory overshadowing it. — In Christ and in 
Him alone, there is mercy for guilty man. — This 
cnercy is glorious. 

5. The Ark was the companion and blessing of 
Israel during their journeys. — Who found it a 
blessing while it remained in his house ? — Christ 
is with His people — to bless them— and will be 
with them unto the end. 

6. The Ark was taken by the Philistines. — 
Christ was crucified by the wicked. 

7. When the Ark was carried into the Jordan, 
the waters divided for the children of Israel to 
pass through. — Death will be an easy thing to the 
Christian— ^because Christ has gone before. — His 
presence will help us to pass through the swellings 
of Jordan. 

Do you think you are in the Ark ? Why ? 

THE QUEEN'S WALK, BALMORAL. 

A REAL INCIDENT. 

*' Sat, why, little girls, do you alwa]rs walk here ? 

There are wild flowers in plenty close by in the 
wood. 
The primroses now in such numbers appear, 

I coimted a hundred just there wJ^ere I stood.*' 

** We came here," the youngest one said with a 
smile, 
** To wait and to watch for none less than the 
Queen, 
For our father has told us that here by this stile 
She many a time, before now, has been seen." 

**Well, I am the Queen, then, dear little blue eyes. 
And the story your father has told you is true." 

** Nay, nay»" said the elder one, looking so wise, 
•* The Queen must be different, very, from you. 

You're only a lady, just like our mamma ; 
You're wearing a bonnet and wrapp'd up in furs. 

fiut the Queen wears a beautiful crown and a star, 
I am sure that your clothes can be nothing like 
hers." 

The Queen, with a smile, smoothed the soft shining 
hair, 
That fell on her shoulders, so silky and brown. 
Do yon think you'd have known her, if you had 

been there. 
The Queen, though she hadn't a robe or a 

iUC. 



A BIBLE EXERCISE. 

The name of a woman commended by St. Paul 
for her faith will be discovered by the initials of 
the following words : — 

Z. The resting-place of a prophet. 

2. One who enjoyed the special blessing of God 
for three months. 

3. One who grieved when he had no cause for 
grie£ 

4. A king who attempted to defeat prophecy. 

5. One who laboured at night to counteract the 
good done in the day. 

6. A rich old mm who wished to spend the 
close of his life in retirement. 

7. The first dealer. 

8. The bearers of a merciful proclamation to a 
persecuted people. 



BURIED GIRLS' NAMES. 

z. He gave me a lovely diamond. 

2. " Your kite is the smallest, Herbert." 

3. I saw the picture of a seal in Edgar's book. 

4. Do not play with the fire, Nelly. 

k. Ring the bell, Arthur, for some water. 
0. My doll's name shaU be Daisy. 
7. I found the linen in an old box. 

ALICE c. 



EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

Canvassing Bills can still be obtained by writing 
to the Editor. Specimen copies of Sunshine 
will also be sent. Teachers of day or Sunday 
schools can have as many back numbers for free 
distribution as they can usefully give away. The 
gift of one number has often gained a subscriber. 
Sunday school teachers have aided us greatly in 
our enterprise ; we trust they will still give us 
their kind and influential co-operation. It is only 
in such ways that the fearfiil torrent of vidons 
literature can be stemmed. 

The proposed enlargement of Sunshine is not 
to be accompanied by any increase of price. It 
will still be One Penny. As we give more paper 
and printing, it will cost more to produce the 
magazine, so that we must ask our fhends to try 
to get us a larger sale. It is in the hope that 
they will do so that we contemplate spending so 
much more money over Sunshine. We want 
to show that ''coming of age " means something 
good, clever, and praiseworthy. 

If letters are sent elsewhere than- to the care of 
the Publisher, I2A, Paternoster-row, London, 
they cannot be noticed. Nor can rejected con- 
tributions be returned. We cannot reply to anony- 
mous correspondents. We have no wish to print 
their names ; we only require them as an evidence 
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ZOE. 

A Stoby of Ikish Lira. 

By the Author of "Links of Kindkess." 

Chapter XXV.— A Dreary Time. 
Within doors both at loniamote and Innis 
Hedai all was veiy silll and quiel. The girls had 
no heart to set to their usual occupations, and the 
days draped wearily bj. 



Mrs. Stewart was nearly all day in Zoe's room, 
only going out now and again for health's sake, 
to take a short walk in the garden. Her heaiC 
was sad and heavy, and very anxious on account 
of (he child ealnisied to her caie. 

But oot-of-doors, in farm and garden, aJl went 
on as usual ; alter the tirsi few days of deepest 
sorrow were passed, Mr. Clifford roused him- 
self, and went out, and fpoke with and in- 
terested himself with his people. The work on 
the mound too had gone an., si^d. *.-«i^ ik '^s.'ca 
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days after the funeral, the road across was com- 
pleted, and a side path gravelled and rolled so 
smoothly, that a garden-chair might have been 
drawn along without impediment. 

It was Michaelmas Day, and the men with their 
overseer were standing looking at their finished 
work. Old Curry came down firom the stable* 
yard and joined them; 

** The poor dear master," was all he said. 

** She'll not need it now," said the steward, " but 
a mighty pleasure she took in it while it was 
making." 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifford were seen presently 
coming towards them. The men were about to 
withdraw, but hesitated about which way they 
should take. They touched their caps and re- 
mained silent as Mr. and Mrs. Clifford came up. 
Mr. Clifford paused, and looking first at his 
steward and then at the men, he said : 

" Thank vou, my friends, you have done the 
work well ; then he went forward again with his 
wife. 

" And may the Lord bless you ! " ** And may 
the Lord give you both long life," broke from one 
and another of the workmen. 

There were many absent ones at the moment 
thinking of the ceremony that was to have been 
held with much merriment upon that Michaelmas 
Day. 

Zoe's illness ran its course, and not with great 
severity. The constant and judicious care with 
which she was tended did much to lighten her 
suff'ering, but her weakness was extreme, and 
though apparently conscious, she very seldom 
spoke. 

But as Zoe's strength returned she spoke of 
Maude, she begged to be allowed to see Kate 
and Amy again ; her eyes glistened when she 
heard Mr. Clifford's step approach the door ; over 
and over again she thanked Mrs. Clifford for her 
tender nursing, and above all, to Mrs. Stewart 
she clung with all the fondness of a cherished 
child for its mother. 

The concern for Zoe, thq very anxiety which 
her illness awakened, was a blessing in its own 
way in the house at Innismore. Active affection 
took the place of the regret and useless sorrow 
that in spite of every effort might have filled the 
hearts of the bereaved parents. Mrs. Clifford 
paid her first visit in the morning to Zoe's room, 
and consulted with Mrs. Stewart as to the best 
nourishment the little one might take ; Mr. 
Clifford loved to sit by the bedside of the child 
who had been so dear to Maude ; he brought her 
the last autumn flowers from the garden, and when 
the berries on the rowan trees were red he brought 
her handfuls to string and make into bracelets. 
When she grew strong enough to sit up awhile, 
he delighted as much as Zoe did in sitting with 
her in the evening hours, with no light in the 
room but the soft glow that the turf fire sent out, 
and then he would relate old stories of school-days 
that cimused her. 



In the midst of one of these, he one day inter- 
rupted himself. Zoe looked at him wonderingly ; 
Mr. Clifford hesitated a moment, and then said : 

" Zoe, I was going to tell you a story of a piece 
of fun I once had with a schoolfellow that you 
know.'* 

** / know. Uncle Clifford? how could I know 
any one that was at school with you ? " 

* * Will you guess, or shall I tell you who it was ? ** 

" Perhaps it was Mr. Pritchard?'* 

** No, Zoe ; I did not know Mr. Pritchard until 
long after I left school ; but I don't think you are 
likely to guess, and besides I don't want you to 
be bothering your little brains." 

"Well, who was it, uncle?" Zoe asked 
eagerly. 

**Your father, Zoe; we were three years at 
school together." 

Zoe looked up from the berries she was stringing 
with a completely puzzled air. 

** It was only lately it struck me," replied Mr, 
Clifford ; ** but on thinking over different incidents 
of our school life I feel quite sure my comrade 
was your father. Some day we may meet and 
we can talk it all over." 

**It is very cjueer," said Zoe; "but will you 
tell me the story now ? " 

Mr, Clifford related the story ; but though Zee 
listened attentively, and smiled when some school- 
boy trick was related, she did not seem really 
amused, and when the tale was ended she asked 
for no more, but sat silently on the low stool by 
Mr. Clifford's side. 

** I'm tired, uncle," she said presently ; "will 
you take me on your knee ? " 

Mr. Clifford took the child on his kne^ and 
she laid her head wearily on his shoulder. 

I* Would you like to go to bed, Zoe?" Mr. 
Clifford asked. " Is your head aching?" 

" No," replied Zoe ; " I have no headache, but 
I am not happy." 

** What is the matter, Zoe ? You know we all 
wish to make you happy." 

"Indeed, I know you do," replied Zoe, "and 
I don't mean that I am not happy now ; I am a 
great deal too happy, and I do not want to go 
away." 

"Tut, tut, tut," said Mr. Clifford; "is the 
little bird thinking of leaving the nest already? 
No question of the kind, I can assure you, my 
little girl ; you are not half well yet, and we can't 
let you go from us this long time." 

" How loBg*, uncle?" 

"Months, Zoe ; it is time enough to think of 
that when Christmas has come and gone." 

" Oh, I'm very glad," said Zoe. " I do not want 
to go away at all ; I am so happy here." 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Clifford left Zoe to the 
care of Maggie, and joined his wife and sister in 
the drawing-room. 

" I believe I have been saying what I ongW 
not," said Mr. Clifford, "and have ezdted that 
little lady more than is good for her. " 
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** Is she worse? is she ill? " Mrs. Stewart askcil, 
laymg down her work, and rising to go to her. 

'* No, no ; leave her alone ; she will have a 
little chat with Maggie, and that will change the 
current of her thoughts, and she will be all right 
presently. I mentioned her father's name in- 
advertently, and she began to think of the time 
she must leave us to go to them, and grew quite 
sad.'* 

** Poor Mrs. Morton I" said Mrs. Stewart with 
a sigh, " she is no doubt at this moment full of 
terrible anxiety and longing to be with her child ; 
there is her name and Mr. Morton's amongst the 

gassengers arrived by the Cape mail. She will 
ave got my letters upon her arrival," and Mrs. 
Stewart handed the Times newspaper to her 
brother. 

Mr. CliiTord read through the list of names and 
then put down the paper. 

** I'll tell you what we must do," said he. 

" What is that ? " Mrs. Stewart asked. 

** Invite them both over here. ' I'll write to old 
Frog myself and invite him on the score of old 
school friendship." 

" If it were only summer instead of the dead of 
winter," replied Mrs. Clifford doubtingly. 

** You know, my dear George, he is afraid of 
his che&t amongst other things, and just think what 
a change of climate ! " said Mrs. Stewart. 

** But, my dear Nelly, that is exactly what he 
is looking for ; where has he been last ? " 

" Natal, I believe, and before that he was in 
ilndia." 

" And then he comes home in the very worst 
season of the year ; what a madman he must be ! " 
exclaimed Mr. Clifford. 

**I never expected they would remain, "replied 
Mrs. Stewart, ** longer than to get their letters 
and prepare for a passage in the next outward- 
bound vessel to some warmer climate, but the 
tidings of Zoe's illness may have some effect on 
their movements." 

" I tell you what it is, Nelly, nothing on earth 
will do him so much good as a fine blowing from 
our Atlantic breeze. A climb up to the top of 
Conell Head, when e. good equinoctial gale is 
blowing hard from the west, would get rid of a vast 
deal of this imaginary illness that is troubling 
' him. Let me write to him, at all events. What 
is his address ? " 

** There is the address I always write to,*' said 
Mrs. Stewart, handing her brother a card, bearing 
the name of Mr. Morton's banker . **It will be 
sure to find them, even if they have left for some 
other quarter of the globe before it arrives." 

"Don't mention anything about Conell Head 
in your first letter ? " said Mrs. Clifford. 

** Leave it all to me, I'll manage it," said Mr. 
Clifford. ** It would be infinitely better for them 
to come over here and make acquaintance with 
their child than for our poor little Zoe to go like a 
little lost lamb from her snug fold here to parents 
who are strangers in all else but in name " 



'* Besides the fear of our rough climate, there 
is the dread of infection whici will, I suspect, 
deter Mr. Morton now," said Mrs. Clifford. 

" Rough climate 1 rough climate ! why, my dear 
Bess, one would think you had been bom ic 
Madeira, or some such place. Just look at those 
flowers that Nelly has been putting in that vase, 
and tell me on what other spot of the Britannic 
isles you could find a fairer nosegay in the first 
days of December. That's as fine a fuchsia as 
you could wish to see in the dog-days ; and look 
at those roses, they would make a study for a 
painter ; and the myrtle — not a brown tip or touch 
of frost on it yet. Rough climate, indeed I that's 
a capital notion ! " 

" Well," said Mrs. Clifford, with a smile, " you 
have my hearty acquiescence in the plan, at all 
events. They shall have a warm welcome from 
me, if you can manage to bring them over." 

"And when, by the way, are you going to let 
us have our poor banished ones again ? It must 
be a frightfully lonely time for the poor children." 
•* Bess and I were just talking of it," replied 
Mrs. Stewart ; " and we were thmking of Christ- 
mas Day as a good time to let the girls meet." 

" In my opinion, you are over prudent, Nelly ; 
however let it be Christmas Day ; it is something 
for them to look forward to^ at all events, before 
the end of the year." 

Kate and Amy were very glad when they were 
told that at Christmas time the two families 
might be together again. The months of October 
and November had passed very drearily to them ; 
their mother, using every precaution not to carry 
the infection, had sometimes spent a short time 
with them in the open air ; of late her visits had 
been longer and made every day, but the house 
was very dull without its head, and when they 
looked across at Innismore, it seemed to speak 
only of illness or of death. Miss Anderson did 
what she could to keep their minds occupied, but 
even Kate felt averse to study, and it seemed 
cruel to force them to do lessons when so much 
sorrow and anxiety filled their hearts ; so there 
was no regular study, and the time hung on their 
hands all the more heavily for it. 

The one pleasure, and it was a real pleasure, 
which occupied their time, was visiting amongst 
their poor friends in the co'tages. There they 
found real sympathy ; they could talk of Maude, 
they listened to Zoe s praises, and heard anxious 
inquiries for her ; then they heard pleasant things 
about themselves, and a great many expressions 
of pity for the lonely life they were forced to lead. 
Kate and Amy always felt happier after one of 
these cottage visits. 

Connected with these also, there was a good 
deal of needlework to be done in the house. The 
Christmas tree that Maude an her cousins had 
planned, could not be had ; there was too much 
sorrow and too little mirth in cottage or in hall for 
aiiv celebration like that ; but the children of the 
difierent schools were to be gathered in, and Amy 
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and Kate were busy getting premiums ready for 
the scholars, and also in helping the parents to get 
the children decently clad for their appearance on 
that day. 

Zoe's little namesake, too, was in need of a 
winter dress, and the pretty piece of cashmere that 
she had saved up her pocket-money to buy, was 
by Zoe's request made up by Kate and Amy, and 
the lamb's-wool knitted into socks, for Zoe's eyes 
were weak still. 

It was the only remains there were now of her 
illness.- Mrs. Stewart had been afraid the bright 
little face might have been marked, and that Mrs. 
Morton would never see her child in her original 
blooming freshness, but her care to prevent this 
was well repaid, and Zoe passed through her ill- 
ness without its leaving one mark to tell of the 
danger she had been in. 



Chapter XXVI.— Mr. Morton's 

AOREEABLE PeRVERSENESS. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morton were sittmg by a bright 
fire in a very comfortable room of an hotel in 
London, when Mr. Clifford's letter was brought in. 
The servant handed it to Mrs. Morton ; already 
he knew that Mr. Morton never opened his letters 
himself lest thev might contain news that might 
possibly upset his nerves. 

Mrs. Morton seeing the strange handwriting, and 
noticing at the same time the Irish postmarks, 
felt in a state of most uncomfortable anxiety as to 
whom it could be from, and what news it might 
contain. She had got so much, however, into the 
habit of controlling her own feelings that she 
simply put it into her pocket, saying she would 
look at it presently, and then she asked her hus- 
band if he would like her to read him something 
aloud. 

** The Times,'* replied Mr. Morton shortly. 

Mrs. Morton took up the paper, and article 
after article, and column after column she read 
until nearly two long hours had passed, and Mr. 
Morton remarked that his appetite reminded him 
that he should take something before dinner, 
Mrs. Morton put down the paper with a sense of 
relief, and rang the bell. 

Had her husband made any observation on what 
she had been reading, she could not have replied, 
for not a word had she been attending to, from the 
first she had uttered until the last ; her thoughts 
had been far away with her child, wondering if 
she should ever see her, asking herself what would 
be the reason of that strange handwriting? Was 
Mrs. Stewart ill — ^seized with the same terrible 
malady? Or had Zoe a relapse ? — was she dead, 
perhaps ; and Mrs. Stewart could not trust herselif 
to write the news ? 

At last she made an excuse to leave the room 
and hastened to her dressing-room, where, after 
having locked the door, she sat down, turned 
the letter over in her trembling hands, looked at 
the handwriting and the postmarks till the tears 



that were fast falling on the letter had blotted the 
words, and at last she made up her mind and 
opened it. 

Zoe was better — ^Zoe was well in fact — ^there 
was no danger even of infection now. Mis. 
Stewart's own daughters were to be allowed very 

shortly to see and be with their little friend . 

So the letter began, and the news was reassuring. 
All fear for her child had passed away, she had 
ejaculated a fervent "Thank God," and she read 
on. 

A new fear rose before her now. Mrs. Morton 
was always conjuring up fears where none were in 
reality, and if, conscious of her own weakness, 
she succeeded sometimes in overcoming them, 
her husband proved to her how heartless she was 
in harbouring no anxiety on his account. 

Ret fear now was of an outburst of anger 
on her husband's part against Mr. Clifford, for 
having supposed for a single moment that he was 
well enough either to make the journey from 
London to the north-west coast of Ireland, or to 
inhabit so bleak and rugged a place if he ever 
could arrive there. The letter, instead of hasten- 
ing the meeting-time with Zoe, might only in- 
definitely postpone it again. The doctor would 
be sent for, and a new journey to some far-off land 
would be prescribed. 

"With a calm, unruffled face, however, Mrs. 
Morton entered the sitting-room about half-an- 
hour later. She held the open letter conspicuously 
in her hand. 

**What news, my dear?" asked Mr. Morton 
with little sign of curiosity ; ** better accounts, I 
hope, of Zoe ? " 

** Zoe is going on as well as possible," replied 
Mrs. Morton; ** all danger of infection is com- 
pletely past. The letter is not from Mrs. Stewart 
this time, it is from Mr. Clifford. " 

** Ah ! kind of him to write. The child has 
been ill in his house, has she not ? Considerable 
trouble that must have given." 

**Yes, but he does not allude to it. He says 
he thinks you were an old schoolfellow of his " 

'* Ha ! I don't remember the name of Clifford 
at all. What school does he say he remembers 
me at? I was at more than one, you know." 

" He doesn't say ; shall I read the letter ? there 
is nothing — nothing very unpleasant in it." 

* * Ah, well — he remembers me, does he ? Yes, 
yes, I was always a favourite ; good impressions 
don't easily pass, you see, Martha ; well, if the 
letter is not unpleasant, as you say, you may read 
it, let us hear what my old schoolfellow says." 

Martha Morton's puhe beat quick, the words 
swam before her eyes when she looked at them, 
but she had read them over so often to herself 
that it was easy now to read the letter without 
using her eyes much. She went through it in a 
perfectly steady voice, only when she got to the 
end she made no pause after the last word, but 
said in a quick, nervous sort of way : " Of course 
we can't go." 
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'* And I should like to know, my dear Martha, 
why we can't go ? " retorted Mr. Morton shortly. 
" Is it because ClifTord is an old friend who re- 
members what your husband was before he grew 
to be an invalia, or do you want to free me from 
this friendship too, and to keep me as I am now, 
without a single friend to welcome me to my own 
country ? No, this is something worth keeping, 
this reminds me of the old days when the fellows 
used to press round Morton, and Morton was 
everything to them ; one at least has not forgotten 
me. Afraid of the climate, you say? Put on 
another cloak, Martha, that s all ; you'll soon 
learn how to manage and get accustomed to it. 
Get pen and ink, I will dictate the reply, for my 
mind is made up, and I shall go." 

"As you like, my dear," said Martha placidly, 
and she fetched the ink and writing desk and sat 
down ready to begin. 

'* No, stop ; give me the pen," said Mr. Morton, 
"I shall write the letter myself." 

Mrs. Morton handed him the pen and put the 
desk before him, and longed to throw her arms 
round his neck and tell him how happy he was 
making her ; but she knew it would change the 
whole aspect of affairs if she did, so she sat down 
quietly to her tatting, and plied her fingers busily 
until the letter was finishea. 

" There 1 " cried Mr. Morton, when he had 
written his signature, *' if that does not satisfy 
George .CDford, my name is not Throgmorton 
Morton. Address the letter, my dear, I am too 
£itigued to do that, and give it to the servant to 
put at once in thfc post." 

" I mav as well post it myself, as I go to the 
banker's," Martha timidly remarked ; she was 
anxious to see it fairly committed to the charge of 
the postal authorities herself, lest her husband 
might change his mind before the letters left the 
hotel in the evening, and yet she was half afraid of 
venturing a remark. 

** Yes, that will do very well," said Mr. Morton. 
** I forgot you were going to Matthews' ; how 
long will you be out ? not more than an hour, I 
suppose ? " 

"About that time," replied his wife, looking at 
the clock on the chimney-piece ; it was then four 
o'clock. 

There was a pillar post not izx from the hotel, 
Mrs. Morton slipped the letter in there, and as she 
saw it glide from her sight into the receptacle 
below, from which none but an official hand could 
take it now, an indescribable feeling of joy came 
over her. A bright smile illumined her pas- 
sive features ; she paused beside the pillar where 
the missive lay, gazing at it as if she loved the 
inanimate senseless thing, and then she felt she 
must do more. The feeling of joy within her was 
uncontrollable ; it must be imparted to some one 
else. She was going to the banker's, but Mr. 
Matthews would not care for her confidence. 
There was only one in crowded, busy London to 
whom she dare imburthen her happy heart. 



Quickly a cab was called and directed first to Mr. 
Matthews'. That gentleman was not at home, to 
Martha's inexpressible relief, and the driver was 
told to go as fait as possible to Miss Barbara 
Burrowes, in Charles Square. 

The door was opened by a strange servant, and 
Mrs. Morton was ushered into Miss Burrowes' 
private drawing-room. With a palpitating heart 
she sat listenmg for coming footsteps. Rustle, 
rustle, rustle. Miss Burrowes' silk dress announced 
her slow and dignified approach. Mrs. Morton 
had sent up her card, and Miss Burrowes was 
prepared to receive her, calm, dignified, and cold. 

"Barbara!" exclaimed Mrs. Morton almost 
before the door was closed, " Barbara, my friend, 
my only friend and comforter ! " 

Miss Burrowes was fast and inextricably locked 
in the embrace of the lady she had resolved either 
never to see again, or to receive as her designing 
duplicity, practised on her unsuspecting friend 
during so many years, made her worthy of being 
received. Miss Burrowes tried to speak ; Martha 
Morton's torrent of words drowned her voice ; she 
tried to withdraw herself from Mrs. Morton's 
hold : the grasp became more firm, almost con- 
vulsive. 

'* Barbara ! Barbara 111 am to see my child, 
my Zoe, my little Zoe, my pretty prattling baby. 
Is she like what she was, Barbara? Will she 
know me again ? Does she speak of me— ^oes 
she know I love her, love her— doat on her ? " 

"Mrs. Morton — " Miss Burrowes began, but 
her coldness was already giving way, and she 
could get no farther with the cold set speech she 
had been framing. 

Mrs. Morton looked up. " Call me Martha," 
she said. 

Not even then, any more than during all her 
years of absence did it occur to Martha Morton 
that her friend had suspected her of playing false. 
Miss Burrowes sat down beside her now, leaving 
her hand fast locked in her friend's. She listened 
as the pent-up heart poured forth, through its 
broken barrier, the tale of six years' misery, of 
forced separation from her child, ending with a 
fresh burst of joy and hope and thankfulness, in 
prospect of the speedy meeting now before her. 

There was not a word said of business matters 
on either side. Miss Burrowes, indeed, S' arcely 
spoke at all. At last Martha rose, relieved, 
satisfied, happy, and took a quiet, affectionate 
farewell. 

** Drive fast," she said to the coachman, and 
in very little more than the hour she was again 
by the side of her husband, calm, cautious, and 
sUent, unless spoken to. 

Miss Burrowes rang the bell and sent for Cookie 
as soon as Mrs. Morton had left. To her she 
related what had passed, and mistress and servant 
spent some time in endeavouring to unriddle Mrs. 
Morton's strange line of conduct from first to last. 
But they could not understand it. for, that a 
woman who had carried her ^Qviiit ^*i ^^xsL'^^eat. 
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house should submit tamely to having her will 
crossed for years in so just a matter as the desire 
of having her child with her, seemed to them 
mcredible. The indignation, however, which 
Miss Burrowes had been harbouring up, ready to 
burst forth at a given moment, had passed away, 
and she acquiesced with Cookie when the latter 
expressed her satisfaction in the prospect of the 
reunion of parents and child taking place at her 
friends' in Ireland. ' 

No one was perhaps more surprised at the issue 
of the correspondence with Mr. Morton, than 
were Mrs. Clifford and Mrs. Stewart. The latter 
especially felt heartily glad, but she would 
scarcely believe it possible that a man so nervous 
and fidgety about his bodily ailments would 
undertake a two days' journey of not the most 
comfoitable kind of travelling in mid-winter. 

"There we have it, however, in black and 
white," said Mr. Clifford triumphantly, as he 
held up the letter from Mr. Morton which the 
morning's post had brought in. '* All we have to 
do now, IS to arrange about the date of their 
coming, and I think we had better put it off till 
the New Year, and have our meeting with our 
exiled ones over first, and the novelty of the girls 
being together worn away a little." 

That was arranged, and Mrs. Clifford under- 
took to write now to Mrs. Morton and arrange all 
further preliminaries. 

" And to my share," said Mr. Clifford, " the 
pleasure lawhilly falls of imparting the news to 
Zoe, so I shall be off and find the little lady and 
telJ her about it." 

Great was Zoe's joy when she heard that in- 
stead of her being obliged to leave her friends in 
spring to go and rejoin her parents, her papa and 
mamma were actually coming to pass some time 
at Innismore. She wrote a letter, expressing her 
delight, and this was enclosed in Mrs. Clifford's 
to her mamma. But greater joy still did the 
nearer prospect give her of the meeting with her 
dear companions, Kate and Amy. It seemed to 
Zoe as if a year had passed since they had all been 
happy and merry together. The last real day of 
enjoyment she had had with Amy was when they 
had been digging together on the sands, and the 
tide had come in, and the old woman in the red 
cloak had saved them. 

How much had happened since then! Zoe 
wondered whether they would ever be as merry 
together again; she almost feared they would not. 

Mrs. Stewart, without assigning any reason, 
begged that the Christmas gathering should be at 
Innis Hedar. Zoe was well wrapped up, and 
Mrs. Stewait brought her across herself, watchful 
that no rain or blast should find her out amongst 
her coverings and injure her. 

Great was the joy of Kate and Amy when they 

bad their little companion between them again, 

and though there was little mirth there was mucYi 



"COMING, MAMMA." 

'* Mary ! Mary 1" a voice was heard calling at 
the head of the stairs, but there was no answer. 
" Mary ! " was called again louder, and in a more 
prolonged tone than before. Still no answer. 
Where could Mary be ? 

She was sitting in the dining-room, on a 
cushioned arm-chair, with a story-book in her lap. 
She heard the call plainly enough, and well knew 
it was her mother's voice, but she had a bad habit 
of not answering, and an idle, listless way, which 
was inexcusable. At last the name changed to 
" Dora ! " and it was instantly followed by ** Com- 
ing, mamma," and a quick, light step was heard 
running up the stairs. Mary fdt a little ashamed 
for a moment, that her younger sister should be so 
much more prompt than henelf. But she curled 
herself up again in the chair and resumed her book. 
She soon after heard Dora's voice singing a 
'* Hush-a-bye," and the sound of the cradle rockers 
as they struck on the floor. She smiled to her- 
self, well pleased to be rid of the task of putting 
the baby to sleep. 

" Where have you been this morning, Mary ? " 
her mamma asked her at dinner-time. 

" Me, mamma ? I have not been out." 

**You must surely have been away when I 
wanted you to rock the cradle. I called load 
enough to be heard all over the house. Did yoa 
not bear me ? " 

*' Yes, mamma, and I was preparing to come, 
but then you called Dora, and she went to you, so 
I thought I was not wanted." 

** I only called your sister because you did not 
answer. I was unwilling to disturb Dora, for I 
knew she was very anxious to finish the bag for 
her aunt ; but like a good girl, she put it down 
and came to me at once." 

Some months had passed away ; winter had set 
in ; baby was becommg a fine active little fellow. 
He would creep about all over the room, and raise 
himself to his feet with the help of a chair. Mary 
was more indolent and more fond of her ease than 
ever ; she thought it a great hardship to be called 
out of the warm room, and, if possible, she would 
have sat dose to the fire all day long. 

One day, as she was sitting thus, she heard her 
mamma call "Mary." She gave no answer; she 
did not even stir from her seat. She was so in 
the habit of waiting to be called two or three 
times, that she did not think of going at once. 

*' If mamma really wants me, she will call • 
again, " she said to herself, but no second call came. 
Presently she heard baby beginning to cry ; the 
cries grew louder, till they were changed to screams. 
Mary roused herself at last, to go and see what 
was the matter. 

More nimble feet than hers were already on the 
way. Children and servants were rushing towards 
lYie XiXM^tq \ Max^ was among the last. What a 



joy amongRt the party gathered that evemn^\ s\^\. mcxV« t:^«Si\ "^^\ trsaV^x was lying back 
round the cheertul Christmas fire at Innis Hedar. Vm "Vvet daaii ^'\\}cl\«x c«jt& etf«R^\ ^i^Nm* 
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white and still that she looked as if she were dead, 
while the baby lay on the floor wrapped in flames 1 

The father and the doctor were immediately sent 
for, and both arrived in a few minutes. The poor 
child was frightfully burned ; his neck and arms 
were a pitiful sight to see, and his screams wrung 
all their hearts. After the doctor had dressed tbe 
wounds and he was- quieted a little, the father 
asked how it had happened. The now restored 
mother said — 

**Iwas sitting here minding the baby, while 
nurse went down to her dinner. I feared I was 
going to faint, and struggled against it, fori thought 
of the fire and of baby. I had just strength enough 
to call one of the children to watch him, when I 
must have fainted away. I suppose my voice was 
weak, and no one heard the call." 

Mary uttered a low cry ; her father turned upon 
her a look of sorrowful reproach ; she hid herfeice 
in her hands, and ran out of the room. She went 
upstairs to a room at the top of the house, and 
there remained all day. 

Mary was still there when the short winter's 
day, which had appeared the longest in all her life 
to her, drew to a dose. The room became darker 
and darker, but she scarcely noticed it. She only 
knew that she was very unhappy. She did not hear 
the door open, and a step cross the room ; she did 
not know that there was any one near, till she felt 
a hand on her arm. She thought it was her 
sister's, and made a little movement to shake it 
off, but an arm was passed tenderly around her, 
and she found herself drawn to her mother's 
bosom. 

**Oh, mamma," she sobbed, *'I am so very 
unhappy 1 " 

" My poor child," said her mamma, " you are 
the most unhappy of us all ; you should not have 
stayed in this cold room, darling ; you will make 
yourself ill," and she took her cold hands in hers 
caressingly. 

Mary had not expected to be treated with so 
much kindness ; she felt that she did not deserve 
it, and wept more than ever, but she could not 
speak. Her mamma continued to soothe her. • 

** Do not cry so, Mary. I have come to cheer 
von with some good news. Charley is a little 
better this evening ; the doctor has just been here, 
and he tells me he thinks the dear child will 
recover." 

Mary pressed her mamma's. hands very tightly 
in her own. 

'•He is now asleep," she continued ; **I left 
nurse to watch him while I came in search of you ; 
Dora is very uneasy about you ; she tells me you 
have been here all day." 

** I did not like to go downstairs," said Mary, 
iow sufficiently comforted to speak, ** I wanted 
to hide myself from everybody. I was afraid you 
and papa would never forgive me. " 

"Those were very wrong thoughts, my dear; 
have no better ones come into youl" mind ? *' 

** Oh yet, mamma, I bav^ been resolving to be 



a better girL I want to be obliging and useful 
like D8ra." 

** I hope you will, Mary ; I fear your great fault 
is selfishness. You have been too fond of your 
own ease and comfort, and this ha^ made you un- 
willing to put yourself out of the way for others. 
I should like you not only to come without wait- 
ing when you are called, but to be on the watch 
to do everything you can tliat is useful and kind, 
without being told." 

Mary had received a lesson she could nevez 
forget. 



LESSONS FOR A BIBLE CLASS. 

Lesson Vn,— The Meat Offering. (Lev. il) 

So called from the materials of which it consisted, 
and the manner of offering it. 

1. Com, — What kind of co^n? — The com 
might be in the state of flour — or baked — or only 
dried and beaten. — What was the first ripe corn 
of the country? — ^The flour must be fine. — God 
must have our best. — ^Who is the ** first-fruits " of 
the Spiritual com? — He is our pure offering.^ 
The flour must be in some manner bmised. — 
Christ was " bruised for our iniquities." — Ignatius, 
when about to be devoured by wild beasts, called 
his body '* the Lord's com." What did be mean ? 

2. Oil. — Signified the Holy Spirit. — Christ has 
the Spirit " without measure." — Believers have 
** a holy unction." — Without the iufluence of this 
blessed Spirit we can make no right offerings. 

3. Frankincense, — Without this the smell of the 
burning material would have been offensive. 
What perfume do we require to render our prayers, 
and praises, and services acceptable to God ? — 
Do you ever approach God without seeking for 
this Frankincense ? 

4. 5'a//.-— (See the "Burnt Offering.") 

5. MocU of Offering. — To be brought to the 
priest. — Part to be biunt as a ** memorial." — 
Whose prayers and alms came up for a memorial 
before God ? — The remainder was for Aaron and 
his sons. — 'B^ie.vtxz participate in Christ their Meat 
Offering. — -They feed on Christ in their hearts by 
faith .with thanksgiving. — Jesus attached a pro- 
mise to this spiritual eating. — What did He call 
His flesh and blood ? 

This design of this Meat Offering: was to show 
Christ's active obedience in fulfilling the law. ^ 
This needed no purifying ; and, therefore, in this 
offering you find no blood. 

The believer pleads the righteousness of Christ 
as the ground of his acceptance with the Father. 
What did our Saviour command us to do, which 
reminds us of the Meat Offering ? 

6. Some Tilings Prohibited, — Leaven and honey. 
— They might be used on other occasions. — Leaven 
is an emblem of corruption. — Sometimes applied 
to false doctrine — to malice — hypocrisy — worldli- 
ness.— The absence of bsyR»| Twac^ x^\sccsigb.xis*"^s^ 

\weiavist ^wft u-^ XDka.Ti?3 ^Ocwv'^Ti'aS^x'ai^'^^'as^asi* 
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BIBLE PICTURE STOKIES. 
No. X. 



THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 



OF THE NINTH 



STORY. 



" We will Eo wild you," they replied. So ihey 

loosed their boat, and went out to sea. They 

weie quite unsuccessful. In the morning they 

■tw Jesui standing on the shore walching tbem. 

Though near enough to hear Him speak they 

did not know Him. He said, " Children, 

iave yaa any food?" They aniwered, "No." 

Jfen He said, " Throw the net on the ligU 

^1. -^"^ ^=' """^ y°^ 'J'all find." The? 

^yt^t^t^" '"'^ " '■"" n'^'- This mad. ' ' 

J- ""'" ma Jesaswbo bad spoken. Peter 



glad to hear this that he jumped into the s«a ftnj 
waded to the shore, anxioos to be the first to get 
to Jesus, followed by the other disciples drawing 
their heavy net. Aftorwaids he hdped thetn to 
pull it ashore. 

Th^ saw a liie and lish broiling over it. Jews 
invited them lo dine, and He himself waited on 
them. They were now qiute lure that He vai 
their beloved Master. 

Afterwards Jesus spoke very sweetly bat 
solemnly lo Pclcr, and reproved his curiosity aboat 
John. What Jesu) said to Peter He says to each 
one of you, " Lovest thou Me?" I hope joa 
iwitt repl^, "Yes, Lord." Then He will tay, 

... ..«>.. . jl'^SoWowMe." k« loa VmuH Mui followii^? 

This made J6hii\ AivA do ^tra Vtictw sat*'™* "* ■^ ^a^^aa*"* 




MERITON LODGE : 

Beatbice Eiiseine's Nbw Hokl 
By the Anihor of "Arthur's Victoet." 

Chapter XXVII.— "Can You not Trust 

Me?" 
The neit afternoon, at her osual hour, Beatrice 
was preparing to set off to the Fosters' cottage. , 
She was gRthering her books together in the par- 
lour, when John came up lo her. 

" Beatrice, dear, I want to ask you if you will 
not go and ace Dan to-day ? I would rather you 
did not." 

" Oh, I wSE just g^ing. John," 

"Yes, 1 kaotr. I expected you would, and 
csmein to prevent yoa." 



" But why am I not lo go, John ? " 

" I cannot tell you why at present. Is it not 
sufficient tt:at I ask you to do it, Beattice ? Cannot 
you trust me so far as that ? " 

" Oh, yes, of course I can trust you. But, 
really, John, I don't know what to say. I have 
never missed a day since I began, and Dan will 
wonder so much why I do not go. I wish it bad 
been anything else you had asked of me." 

"I will make it all right with Dan : he shall 
know that it is not your own doing to stay at 

Beatrice stood locking exceedingly dissatislied ; 
but she could not bring herself to give nay, and 
she began slowly to strap her books together. 
John watthedtti annwwc, 

I " 1 woxii li \ -isKAi. "V':i«a--. '^"■^ 'I'**- ^"^ 
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promised to myself that nothing should ever prevent 
me, and it has not done, so far. Besides, I do 
not like to do things without a reason ; it is being 
treated so like a baby." 

** Ah ! — I am afraid I must treat yon still more 
like a baby, Beatrice ; for I absolutely forbid yoiur 
going to the Fosters' cottage this afternoon, and I 
do not intend to tell you why." 

Beatrice pushed her books pettishly from her, 
and sat down : she was evidently very much put 
out. 

*' Come, child,*' said John, patting his hand on 
her shoulder, ** don't take it to heart. Dan wiU 
do very well by himself once in a way ; and you 
may be sure I should not interfere with your plans 
without some good reason. I thought you could 
trust me better than this." 

" But I promised." 

''Then you see the folly of making uncondi- 
tional promises. However, the matter is taken 
out of your hands ; and, promise or no promise, 
the long and the short of it is, you m^st not go/' 

And John went away, leaving Beatrice in a very 
uncomfortable frame of mind. It went mucn 
against the grain to give up her own ;will, that wap 
the point. Of course, Dan could do without her 
for one dayi it was not that ; but she did not 
want to break through the fule she had laid dowB 
fcr herself. ', i 

Once she almost decided to go in ^ite of Jdhn^s 
wishes ; and she got up and finished fastening her 
strap. But it was of no use* she knew she must 
not go. John had spoken sp very decidedly that 
she had no choice but to obey. S^till, she did it 
with a very bad grace. If Johp had only told her 
his reason she would not hav4 minded so much« 
she thought. ^ . 

However, if she might not j go to Dan's, ' «he 
might, at least, go and see Ella ; so putting, on- 
hat and gloves, she ran off to the Manor House. 

Ella met her at the door. 

"Oh, Beatrice," she exclaimed, "I was just 
wishing for you, but I did not expect to see 
you. I made sure you would be acting the school- 
mistress at this present time. How is it that you 
are here instead ? " 

"Because I am," said Beatrice, not choosing 
to give a more explicit answer. " You said you 
wanted me, Ella. Let us go upstairs and have a 
nice talk ; we shall not see each other so often now 
it is holiday-time, for I suppose you will be busy." 

"Yes, I am always busy, I am glad to say; 
and I don't think I can talk this afternoon, 
Beaitice. Mother wants me to take Pug and Pat 
to have their hair cut, but I don't like leaving her 
alone. So you have just come in the nick of time, 
ii you don't mind staying with her while we are 
away — you can talk to her, you know. Or would 
you rather take the children ? " 

''Ob, no ; I will stay with Mrs. Dalton, if she 
will have me." 

" We shall not be long ; and I dare say mother 
wjIJ not want anything, " 



Ella opened the door of the sitting-room, and 
then held up her finger to enforce silence and 
quietness. Mrs. Dalton lay on the sofa, but she 
was sleeping just then. Ella stepped softly up to 
her, and gave the lightest possible kiss on her fore- 
head ; and then she established Beatrice in a low 
chair by the window, gave her a book to amuse 
her, and left her. 

Beatrice was very well satisfi^^d with this arrange- 
ment : her duties were not going to be very arduous. 

For a few minutes she looked at the book Ella 
had given her ; at another time it would have in- 
terested her deeply ;. but. now her own thoughts 
were more engrossing, and soon it lay unheeded 
in her lap. 

She was brooding over her two grievances, mag- 
nifjring ^em into very formidable proportions; 
and almost unconsciously the tears began to roll 
down her cheeks. She had quite forgotten where 
she was, till a gentle voice startled her. 

"My dear child, what is the matter?" and 
turning, she saw Mrs. Dalton's eyes fixed upon 
her. 

Dashing away her tears* s)ie hastily answered, 
"Nothing," and taking up her book, tucnedover 
the leaves rapidly. 

"Nay, dear, young things like you don't cry 
for nothing. Come and tell me all about it. My 
sofa is always a haven of refiige, Ella says.*' 

For an mstant Beatrice hesitated. Then she 
came and knelt down by the sofa and laid her head 
on the pillow, and the motherly arm was thrown 
round her. 

" I shall tire you, though," said Beatrice ; half 
protesting against the gentle infiuence that was 
drawing out her confidence. 

" I will tell you if you do. Ella always comes 
to me when she wants comforting." 

" I have no mother to comfort me ! " exclaimed 
Beatrice, her head going down in a burst of sorrow 
such as she did not often indulge in. 

Mrs. Dalton left her alone for a little while, 
only gently stroking her head, now and then; but 
at last she said, 

" You have a dear sister who will help you all 
she can." 

" I have iny brother. But I am tr}-ing to love 
Margaret." 

"Trying to love Margaret!" repeated Mrs. 
Dalton, with a smile. " I should not think there 
was much need for * trying ' ; it would be difficult 
to help loving her. She has been a dear elder 
daughter to me ; and what she has been to my 
Ella, only God knows," she added with a sigh. 

"<Oh, yes, every one praises Margaret," 
answered Beatrice, in an indifferent sort of tone. 

"And your brother, Dr. E skine, has been a 
true, kind friend to us all. My husband values 
him most highly." 

" Ok, John is a dear, good fellow I " Beatrice 
was all animation now. *'I think he has been 
kind to everybody." 

"To everybody but his little sister Beatrice, 
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because be gave her a sister Margaret Is not that 
what you think, my child ? " 

' ' Why, Mrs. Dalton, ho«r do you know ? how 
<cuid you know ? " 

''An, Beatrice, I find out a great deal more 
than you would think, as I lie here. But ^ou 
were going to tell me what is the present griev- 
ance that caused the very sorroMrful face which 
met my eyes when I awoke out of my sleep." 

" I should like to tell you everything, if I may." 

" Do so, my child, tluit is just what I wish : if 
by so doing there is no violation of confidence." 

Thus invited, Beatrice poured forth a long, 
eager story ; for, once begun, she did indeed, as 
she said, tell everything : from her grief at her 
mother's death, down to the disappointment 
about Aunt Charlotte, and the breaking of her 
promise to Dan Foster. 

Mrs. Dalton heard her chiefly in silence to the 
end, Qnly making a remark now and then ; though 
in her recital Beatrice got very much excited, and 
the prolonged talking was almost more than the 
invalid could well bear. But having invited the 
confidence she did not like to stop it. 

'* It was too bad of John ; don't you think so, 
dear Mrs. Dalton?" Beatrice said at length, 
coming back to the present trouble. " Of course 
if he had told me why he did not want me to go 
I should never have thought of going against his 
wishes, and I do think he might have trusted 
me 1 It is not as if I were a mere chdd 1 ** 

** And yet, dear, we are told that we must all 
have the humility and trust of little children. 
God sometimes leaves us in the dark that we may 
blindly follow His will, because it is His will, and 
therefore must be right ; and if we trust Him, He 
will, in His own g(x>d time, lead us back into the 
light. Your path seems a little dark, to yourself 
at least, just now ; but remember, you are where 
God has placed you. If He has taken away your 
parents, He has given you others in the room of 
them, whom you may look up to and obey, and 
follow with the sure confidence that they will not 
lead you wrong. Tljank Him, my child, instead 
of' murmuring ; thank God that He has not left you 
desolate, but that He has given you some one to 
love you and care for you. Of course disappoint- 
ments and crosses will come ; no life is without 
them. But there are many bright places as well. 
Cherish these, Beatrice, and give the others as 
little thought as possible, ^d, oh, above all 
things, my child, beware how you set up your 
will in opposition to God*s will. Pray earnestly 
for submission ; self-will is the ruin of so many. 
And God will have the whole heart or nothing ! 
May He indeed, for Christ's sake, grant you the 
humble spirit of a little child. I wonder whether 
you would learn from the story of another's life, 
or whether vou too must be one of those who can 
only be taught by a bitter experience ? " 

Mrs. Dalton, in her earnestness, had half risen 
from the sofa, and she stopped suddenly and sank 
back exhausted. 



Just then the door was slightly opened, and a 
head peered in, to be followed immediately by the 
tall, lanky person of Tom. Two or three strides 
brought him to the sofa. 

" Holloa, mother ! what's this ? You have been 
doing too much talking. Come, Beatrice, you 
must be off, and leave mother to rest. Where is 
Ella ? " 

*' She has gone out with the little ones ; and she 
asked me to stay here," answered Beatrice rather 
coldly; for she did not half like Tom's abrupt 
dismissal 

" Oh, she has come back some time ago ; just 
go and find her, and tell her to come here." 

She had come back ; she had come through the 
garden, and looking in at the window, had seen 
Beatrice talking earnestly to her mother, which 
was just what she wished, so she had left them 
together undisturbed. 

Beatrice was moving away when Mrs. Dalton 
called her. 

*• I am only a little tired, my child, that is all ; 
I shall be better after a cup of tea. Stay and have 
tea with the diiidren. Then afterwards we shall 
be able to have some more talk. Tom, see that 
Beatrice stays." 

Tom looked doubtful. 

" Well, if it does not do you harm, mother ; 
but I won't have you bothered." 

Beatrice tossed her head, and walked off to the 
door. 

" Oh, if that is likely, I will go home," and she 
closed the door behind her with no very gentle 
hand. 

** Tom, my dear, that is not kind nor courteous ; 
suid a Christian boy ought to be both." 

" Oh, mother, we are used to seeing Beatrice 
mount her tall horse ; she does it on the slightest 
provocation." 

** Then, dear, you ought to avoid that slightest 
provocation." 

"I'll run after her and apologize then, if you 
will lie still and get a bit of sleep, mother," he 
sa<d, giving her a warm kiss. 

Tom found Beatrice in the hall putting on het 
hat. 

** I beg your pardon, Beatrice, I was rude ; but 
you must forgive me ; for mother is so very 
precious to us all, that we cannot bear anything 
to hurt her in the least. Come, you will stay ? 
Let me take your hat." 

Beatrice, who really wished to stay, suffered 
herself to be persuaded. Tom turned her over to 
Ella, and so secured for Mrs. Dalton half-an- 
hour's quiet before tea, which she really needed, 
and which greatly refreshed her. 



Chapter XXVIII.— Mrs. Dalton's Story. 

When tea was over, and Mrs. Dalton was lying 
again on her sofa, and the boys had gone off after 
their various amubements, she called Beatrice to 
her. 
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'*Now, my dear, I am quite able and willing 
to talk, if you are willing to listen." 

" Indeed I am, dear Mrs. Dalton, if you are 
sure it will not do you harm." 

"Why, mother, *^said Ella playfully, "you had a 
long talk with Beatrice this afternoon ; what more 
can you have to say to her ? " 

"I had chiefly to listen then, I think; now we are 
going to reverse it, and she is to be the listener. 
1 am going to tell her a story of my early days." 

"Oh, mother, how interesting! may I come 
and listen too ? I dearly love to hear you tell 
about old times.*' 

"Yes, dear; but this is a story I do not think 
you have heard before. It is a painful one, and 
brings many sad memories with it ; but perhaps it 
may teach you both some useful lessons, so I will 
tell It you. 

"I was, Jike you, dear Beatrice, an orphan in 
early life ; but I had no kind brother and sister 
to care for me. I do not remember my parents ; 
my mother was killed in a caniage accident when 
I was almost a baby ; and my father s grief was 
so great that he gave up bouse, business, every- 
thing, and was a wanderer in a foreign land. 
In a few years he died, and I was left entirely to 
my grandmother." 

"Yes, mother dear, I have heard all that," 
said Ella, "and how, when your grandmother 
died too, you went to live with such a nice lady 
and her daughter. You have often told me about 
them." 

" Yes, my child ; but it is not of Mrs. Champ- 
ney and my dear friend Lilian that I am going 
to tell you now, but of what happened to me 
during the two years that elapsed between these 
two events. 

"My grandmother's home was the home of my 
childhood, and on the whole I was happy there ; 
though I can well believe now that had I been 
more^ controlled I should have been happier. I 
was indulged in every pos&ible way, and my will 
was never crossed in the least ; grandmother, 
governess, servants, were all at mv beck and call, 
and my every wish was gratified.' 

" How delightful I " exclaimed Beatrice. 

"Do you think so, dear? Well, perhaps I 
thought so then ; but I can see now that such 
treatment was very bad for me, whatever it might 
have been for other children. I had a strong will 
and a high temper, and needed a wholesome 
restraint, instead of such entire liberty as was 
permitted." 

"Nay, mother, "remonstrated Ella, ** a sweet, 
gentle creature like you could never have been 
high-tempered. I will not believe it I " 

"Ah, Ella, whatever your partial judgment 
may think of me now, I was bad enough in those 
days, as you will hear; but God sends the dis- 
cipline He sees most needed. I dare say my 
grandmother did her best, and she was very fond 
of me. But when I was ten years old she died 
quite suddenly ; and it was then found that her 



property passed into other hands, and I was 
thrown helpless and homeless on the world." 

'* Just like us ! '' exclaimed Beatrice ; '* our 
pleasant home went from us when mamma 
died." 

"But you had a dear brother, and another 
home to come to, Beatrice. I had no such 
blessings. At last a distant relation of my mother 
offered to take me and briiig me up amongst his 
children. So I was sent off many miles away to a 
tiny country village, at the outskirts of which my 
new relatives lived. It was a rambling farmhouse, 
and they were rough, homely folks. My new 
Aunt Hester, as I was taught to call her, was a 
busy, bustling housewife, up early and late, seeing 
after her dairy and her poultry, and the hundred 
and one affairs of a farmhouse ; and everybody 
was expected to work, and work hard, under her. 
This was a very different life to what I had been 
accustomed ; and I, spoilt child that I was, 
rebelled against it sorely." 

"I don't wonder," said Beatrice; "it must 
have been a terrible change." 

" But, Beatrice, my darling, when we chafe so 
against the changes in our lives, don't you see 
that it is rebellion against God ?" 

"Oh, hut I did not mean that," said Beatrice, 
somewhat shocked. 

" No, dear, you did not mean it, but it is so all 
the same. Goid arranges these things for us as 
He sees best." 

"WeU, mother dear," said Ella impatiently, 
" do go on with your story. I want to know how 
you got on. Were they kind to you ? " 

** My uncle was, in a rough sort of way ; my 
aunt was too busy to take much notice of me. 
There were six children : the two eldest were 
girls, both a little older than I was ; and these 
two, Mary and Emma, resented my coming, and 
were greatly disgusted at the 'poor relation' 
being made equal to them ; they wanted to put 
me into the position of a servant, and in some 
measure they succeeded, for they were both lazy, 
and a good deal of their share of work fell to me ; 
and if it was not done they generally contrived for 
me to bear the blame. As for Aunt Hester, her 
main idea was work, and so long as it got done, 
it did not matter to her who did it. I am sorry 
to say my high spirit would not brook this treat- 
ment ; we were constantly quarrelling, and Mary 
and Emma frequently went with complaints to 
their mother, of how cross and bad-tempered 
NeUie was, which, I dare say, were true enough. 
To do Aunt Hester justice she took very little 
notice, but left us to settle our quarrels in our own 
way," 

' ' How miserable you must have been, poor dear 
mother I" 

" I was miserable ; those must be miserable 
who give way to evil tempers and passions as I 
did ; and in those days I knew no better, for I was 
without a guide. But I must hasten on to what 
I want most to tell you about.'' 
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Chapter XXIX.— Little V/ilfred. 
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There was one solace at Brook Farm, or I 
don't know what I should have done. The 
youngest child, little Wilfred, I learnt to love 
dearly, and he returned my love. I had the 
chief care of him, young as I was ; and when I 
could get with him into the lanes, away from the 
rest, I was happy.** 

"Two years of this sort of life passed, and I 
grew hearty and strong, but withal sullen and 
morose. 1 thought I was very hardly treated ; 
and certainly my time was very fully occupied. I 
had not much leisure, I remember. Mary and 
Emma could play and amuse themselves, but I 
was kept always at work by somebody,*' 

** That was hard, mother dear ; so different 
from what you had been used to.*' 

" Yes, dear ; but I made it ten times harder by 
not taking it cheerfully ; had I been pleasant and 
good tempered over it, no doubt I should have 
been better treated, and I never tried to win the 
love of my young companions, so of course they 
could not be expected to care for me. 

" Well, one afternoon, for a wonder, I had an 
hour to myself, and I settled myself comfortably 
in the window, almost hidden by the curtain, to 
enjoy a nice story-book that had been lent me. I 
had hardly done any reading since coming to the 
farm ; so apart from the interest of the story it put 
me pleasantly in mind of old times, and I tried to 
fancy myself back at my grandmother's once more. 
The illusion was of short duration, however, for very 
soon Mary and Emma came in and began chatter- 
ing to one another. I had been very anxious to 
keep away from them, for I knew they would grudge 
me my bit of leisure, so I curled myself up still 
further on the window seat and they did not notice 
me. It was a cold winter's day, and I was far 
from the fire, but I did not care for that if I could 
only be left alone. 

" By-and-by Aunt Hester came into the room, 
holding little Wilfred by the hand. 

** * What are you girls about ? Why, actually 
doing nothing I You must take care of this child 
for awhile, and mind that he does not get into 
mischief. You ought to be ashamed of yourselves, 
wasting time in this way ! * 

" But both girls had something very important 
they were just going to do, and they could not be 
troubled with the child. I sat as still as a mouse, 
nut daring even to turn over a leaf lest I should be 
discovered • 

" * Where is Nellie ? * Emma said ; ' Wilfred is 
her charge.* 

**Aunt Hester said they must find me or else look 
after him themselves ; and she went away leaving 
the little fellow behind her. I wished the others 
would go too ; I was so afraid they would find me, 
and then my reading time would be over. But 
Wilfred, trotting about the room, soon spied me 
and came running up to me. 

" * Oh, Nellie, are you there all the time ? How 



selfish of you not to speak! Of course you must 
look after this child ; it is not to be expected that 
we can spend our time with him.* 

** Then, I am sorry to say, I flew into a passion, 
and said a great deal that I had no business to say. 
Aunt Hester never told me to do it, and I was not 
going. But they only laughed, and that made me 
more angry, and at last they ran away and left me. 
I was very much disappointed and very cross, but 
I determined I would read my book in spite of 
them all. So I gave Wilfred something to amuse 
him on the floor and he was very still for a long 
time. My ruffled feelings quieted down, and soon 
I was so utterly taken up with my story that I 
forgot all about him. But I was suddenly roused 
up and startled by a noise, and then a great 
scream. 

** Little Wilfred, tired of playing by himself and 
of being so long unnoticed, had pushed a chair 
close to the fender and climbed upon it to reach 
something he fancied from the chimney-piece. In 
stretching out his little arms he had overbalanced 
himself and fallen over into the fire, and when I 
looked up and saw him his pinafore was all in a 
blaze. 

" I was so terrified that I hardly knew what I was 
doing ; but I sprang across the room and put him 
on the floor ; and then, instead of trying to put out 
the flames, as I ought to have done — but I was only 
a child and did not think — I added my screams to 
his and rushed o<T in search of help, leaving the 
door open and Wilfred standing in the middle of 
the room, which was the worst thing I could have 
done. Oh, children, I cannot go into particulars ! 
for even at this distance of time the old agony comes 
over me. But if I had only had proper presence 
of mind and thrown him down at once and rolled 
him in the rug, weeks of bitter, bitter grief and 
iiemorse might have been saved me.** 

** Dear mother, don't go on ! " exclaimed Ella ; 
she and Beatrice were both in tears. *' I am afraid 
it is bad for you ; will you not leave it till another 
day?" 

** No, I will finish it. It is a. very sad story, but 
I want you to see what self-will and self-pleasing 
lead to. After two days of intense suffering, the 
dear little fellow was released from all pain and 
taken home to the Good Shepherd's fold. You 
may imagine my misery during that time ; I cannot 
describe it. But no one thought of me, or if they 
spoke, it was only to blame me. I was the cause 
of it all, and I kept out of the way as much as I 
could. They would not let me see my little darling 
again. They could not understand how I loved 
him ; and no wonder, when I had neglected him 
so fatal'y. My aunt could not bear the sight of 
me. 

"But, Mrs. Dalton," interrupted Beatrice, "it 
was the fault of those other two girls more than 
yours ; did they not think so ? '* 

" No, dear ; it was only I who was to blame. *• 

** It was not right, it was not just I ** 

•* Yes, dear, it was both. For if I had not been 
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so bent upon my own pleasure, but had done wbat 
I knew I ought to have done, and not been selfish, 
and wilful, and bad-tempered, Beatrice, my little 
Wilfred might have been living still. 

'* How I got through the days that followed I 
do not know ; in looking back they seem one un- 
^ >roken time of dull, dark wretchedness. But one 
day I was lying on the grass under a hedge, more 
utterly miserable than usual, if that were possible, 
when two arms were put round me, and a loving, 
gentle voice asked what was the matter? My 
only answer, given without moving, was that I 
wished I was dead. I dare say it startled my gentle 
visitor, but if so she did not show it. She was a 
fi;irl about my own age, and one who afterwards 
became my dearest friend, Lilian Champney. By- 
and-by she coaxed me to come to her mother, 
and she soothed and comforted me. 

** It seems Mrs. Champney had long pitied my 
lonely and friendless condition, and was anxious 
to be of some use to me. She got my aunt per- 
suaded — I don't think she required much per- 
suasion, for she often said she never wished to see 
me again — to let me go and stay there : ^ad a 
long visit it was. Whether anything was ever 
fixed, or whether things were quietly left to take 
their course, I cannot say ; but I never went back 
to Brook Farm. Dear, good Mrs. Champney 
brought me up with her own daughter ; taught 
me and trained me with unfailing patience ; and 
to her and Lilian I owe everything. But it was 
a long time before I recovered my former spirits, 
and I have never forgotten the painful lessons of 
my childhood." ^ 

** Thank you, mother dear ; it is very sad, but 
we have been so much interested. But now you 
really must not speak another word. And you 
must have something after all this talking ; I shall 
go and beat up an egg and bring it you. 

When she was gone, Beatrice knelt down by the 
sofa ; the tears were streaming down her cheeks. 

'* Thank you, dear Mrs. Dalton. I know 
what a painful effort it must have been telling it 
all ; but I think, I hope, it will be useful. I will 
try to be more humble and patient and submissive. 
For oh, if it had been our dear liitle Bertie ! And 
it riiight have been." 

*' God grant that you may indeed learn by my 
failings, my child,'' whispered Mrs. Dalton, as she 
kissed her. 

When Beatrice reached home that evening she 
went straight up to her own room, and kneeling 
down by her bed, she prayed earnestly for for- 
giveness, and for grace and strength to do better 
in the future. 

Then she went down, and putting her arms 
round John's neck, she said quietly and humbly, 

** I am very sorry I was so crosb this afternoon, 
John." 

** You have not been to Dan's, Beatrice? " 

''JVb, of course not," 
"I did not feel that it was at all of course, so I 
went there at once myself, and got old Daniel to 



saunter across the fields and turn you back if he 
met you.** 

" Oh, John I » 

**Well, you see, Beatrice, I was afraid you 
might be disobedient ; but I am veiy glad to find 
you were not." 

" Was it so particular as all that ? " Beatrice 
would fain have inquired, but she knew John did 
not wish her to know his reason, so she was silent. 

When Margaret went up to her room that night 
she was surprised to find Beatrice bending over 
little Bertie in his cot ; the baby was £Eist asleep, 
and there was a beautiful smile on his £&ce ; his 
young aunt had not disturbed him. She had been 
murmuring an earnest thanksgiving over the little 
fellow, that no harm had come to him through 
her. • 

She started up on seeing Margaret, and made 
some slight remark, but there were traces of tears 
on her face. Margaret said nothing, but she was 
very pleased to think that her little child had at 
last won a place in Beatrice's heart. 

The next day John's reason, which Beatrice had 
been so anxious to know, and which had puzzled 
her so, came out. The errand boy was unable to 
return to his duties, and his illness proved, as 
John suspected it would, to be the measles. He 
had not wanted to alarm Margaret until he was 
certain, but as the boy lived next door to the 
Fosters, and as his aunt managed household 
matters for Dan and his grandfather, he thought 
it just as well that Beatrice should not go. 

As for Beatrice, she was most glad and thankful 
that she had been obedient ; had she persisted in 
going, as she was half inclined to do, Bertie 
might have been the sufferer, and his life even 
might have been in danger, like the little Wilfred 
she had been hearing of. She could never be 
thankful enough that that remorse had been spared 
her, and she devoted herself to the baby in a way 
she: had never done before. 

Of course, Dan's lessons were stopped altogether 
now ; but he was so nearly well that they were 
not so much needed for amusement and employ- 
ment ; and they had not been without effect. 
When he heard from Mrs. Wilson that Fred was 
ill, and that Willie Erskine was doing his work, 
he sent a most earnest petition that he might be 
allowed to fill his place. John hardly thought 
him strong enough, but said he might try as he 
was so wishful. 

For the first few days Willie and he shared the 
work ; then Dan took it alone, and Willie was 
released; and he enjoyed his holidajrs all the 
more because he had given up his own pleasure 
to help his b* other. 

Dan was diligent and' attentive, and careful to 
fulfil orders ; for he was very anxious to show, by 
his good behaviour, his gratitude for all that had 
been done for him. For, as he once said 
to Beatrice, he should never have been able 
to undertake it, if she had not taught him to 
• read. 
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LAFORCK 

Laforce I Laforce ! what a curious name I I 
never heard of such a place before; I wonder 
where it is ? 

It is a small village in France, dear reader. 

A village I only a small village 1 why, there 
can't be much to tell us about that. 

Listen, and then decide. The account which I 
am about to give you is, in my opinion, a very 
interesting one, and I think that when you have 
heard it, you will say that I am right. 

On the top of a delightful hill stands the village 
of Laforce. From it is seen a splendid plain, 
adorned with all the beauties of nature, and in 
the distance is a lofty range of mountains. All 
kinds of fruit are be found in Laforce ; exquisite 
grapes, peaches of unparalleled size and flavour, 
and all others fine and m abundance. The sky is 
often for weeks without clouds ; the air is soft ; 
and the atmosphere is very pure. And yet this 
lovely spot has its drawbacks ? 

How? 

Why, the country is sometimes visited by awful 
hurricanes which completely spoil the crops. A 
rumbling in the air, something like that of thunder, 
warns those who are in the fields, men or animals, 
to seek a refuge from the coming storm. The hail- 
stones then come down, often as big as eggs, some 
of them even larger, and with tremendous noise ; 

tiiey break the roofs, destroy the harvests, and j memory ; let us appoint a meeting to settle the 
leave the whole land in ruin and desolation. The thing at once." 

Two or three days afterwards the meeting was 
held, and it was decided that a church should be 
built After a little hesitation among the peasants. 



Since the time of the persecution, the Protestants 
of Laforce had been deprived of a pastor of their 
ovm. The sad consequence of this Vas, that the 
children often being baptized in the church of 
Rome and then brought up in convents, became 
Romanists; and marriages between Protestants 
and Romanists were also very frequent, and helped 
to weaken the cause of true religion. 

But about ten years ago, a truly evangelical 
minister, the Rev. John Bost, went to Laforce, 
and a great revival of religion followed, through 
God's blessing, upon his preaching. There was 
no church, only a large room, to meet in, and that 
was soon found to be too small for the people who 
came to hear. The want of a church was felt by 
everyone; but who was to provide the funds? 
The peasants were said to be very fond of money, 
and it was not believed that they would like to 
part with much of it. 

Well, one Sunday morning, Mr. Bost preached 
a sermon from these words, ** I know Abraham, 
that he will command his children, and his house- 
hold after him, and they shall keep the ways of 
the Lord." In the evening he was visited by 
some old peasants, who said in their broken 
French, and with tears, " Sir, you have broken 
our. hearts ; we have never felt, as we do now, 
how great is our responsibility as Others and heads 
of families ! We must have a church of our own ; 
we must have it that our children may bless our 



vines, when injured by the hailstones, are rendered 
fruitless for two or three years. 

There used to be a fine castle at Laforce, but 
only the memory of it is left now. It was built by the two eldest drew near the table where a sheet 
Jacques Caumont, Due de Laforce, who escaped of paper had been laid, and put down their names 



most miraculously at the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew. His father and his brother had fallen at 
his side, but he kept quite still as if he were dead, 



each of them for twenty-five pounds I Four 
others followed and gave twenty pounds; some 
gave ten, some five» and some two pounds. The 



and his enemies believed that he was so, and i servants gave part of their savings ; everybody 
passed him by. Bathed in his father's blood, he j contributed something ; and at the end of the 
heard his groans, and received his last sigh. What j meeting it was found that nearly three hundred 
a terrible position to be in ! The life thus j pounds had been collected ! Was not that a good 



wonderfully spared, was prolonged for eighty 
years ; and his last words, addressed to his chap- 
lain, were, " I can no more talk with you, but 
Portly I shall be with Jesus, crowned with the 
crown of glory. " 

All the adjoining country is full of mournful, yet 
glorious associations. It suffered dreadfully from 
cruel persecutions during the reign of Louis the 



meeting ? 

But I should have told you that shortly before- 
this meeting took place, Mr. Bost had been con- 
sulting a few clergymen, and other Christian 
friends, about erecting an institution at Laforce, 
for orphan girls, and for the daughters of very poor 
Protestants ; and they had approved of his plan, 
and had promised him all the assistance they could 



Fourteenth. At the town of Bergerac, a few miles lend. When Mr. Bost mentioned this matter ta 



from Laforce, forty thousand Huguenots once 
assembled from the surrounding towns and 
villages for the purpose of receiving the Lord's 
Supper. But the church where they met was 
uRerly destroyed, and the massacre of the Pro- 
testants was beyond description, not only there, 
but in all the neighbourhood. The fine river 
Dordogne was reddened with the blood of martyrs, 
and became the watery grave of hundreds, nay, 
of thousands of saints. 



his parishioners, the poor people said, that having 
given all they could for the church, they had no* 
money to spare for this new scheme. "But," 
added they, **we will, however, aid you in the 
undertaking in another way ; we will carry all the 
materials required, both for the Church and thfe 
Institution." 

The architect on being told that the peasants 
would do the work, could not help laughing, and 
, exclaimed, " Wct^ v\ve^ vw\.>C\ss!«5»\aa'w,'K5sss^^x^^^ 
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they would not succeed." But the peasants had 
counted the cost. They all set to work — a work 
which lasted for more than two years ! Night 
and day, through snow and rain, some of them 
went to the mountain to hew the wood, and bring 
it to Laforce, w^st others went to the river for 
the stones. 

One day when several of the men had spent the 
whole night in the mountain, and only reached 
home in the evening, their oxen were so tired that 
it was feared they would be unfit for work the next 
day ; and yet a considerable quantity of stones 
were required for the morrow. The architect said, 
"How will you manage to be here to-morrow 
morning, you and your oxen being thus over- 
worked ? " "A few hours* sleep, and God's help 



will refresh us," was their answer. The stones 
were there the next morning before sunrise ! The 
architect on seeing these worihy men arrive with 
their loaded carts burst into tears, and exclaimed, 
** I don't know what kind of religion theirs is, but 
God*s religion cannot be better. " 

But did these generous workmen never feel dis- 
couraged ? 

Once they did. It had been rumoured through 
the country that the Jesuits only waited till the 
church and institution were completed to make 
them their property, or at least prevent the Pro- 
testants from making any use of them. The work 
was suddenly stopped. 

It was on a Saturday evening that the sad news 
reached Mr. Bost. In great distress of mind he 
spent the night in preparation for the Sunday, 
and it was early in the morning before he found a 
suitable text. It was out of Nehemiah, "What 
do these feeble Jews ? . . Will they revive the 
stones out of the heaps of the rubbish which are 
burnt ? . . Even that which they build, if a 
fox go up, he shall break down their stone walls." 
In the morning he preached a sermon from these 
words ; and I have no doubt that he spoke very 
earnestly and feelingly ; for the young men were 
greatly cheered and encouraged, and determined 
to resume their daily task. But the older men 
paused, and did not say a word. So at the 
evening service, Mr. Bost took his text out of the 
first chapter of Haggai, ** Go up to the mountain, 
and bring wood and build the house." That 
same night, at one o'clock, he heard thirty-two of 
them passing under his window on their way to 
the mountain ; and when he met them the follow- 
ing day they smiled, and said, ** When we heard 
your last text yesterday, we could have done with- 
out your sermon." 

They worked on again, harder than ever. 
People came from all parts of the surrounding 
country to see whether what was reported as 
having been done by the peasants of La force was 
true or not, and went away saying, " We have 



— ^brought from the mountain, or from the river, 
eight thousand carts of material valued at no less 
than eight hundred pounds ! 

Both the church and the institution are now 
finished ; the former is regularly filled every Sun- 
day ; and the latter numbers seventy-five boarders 
and thirty day scholars. Yes. and besides this, a 
parsonage has since been built, and a school for 
the boys ! 

Now, dear reader, don't you think that although 
Laforce " is only a village, there is enough in its 
simple history to interest us, and to do us good? 
Would it not be well if we were to try to profit 
by the lessons of industry, self-denial, patience, 
and perseverance in ( Jod's service, which we have 
gathered in this little trip to a secluded part of 
France ? 



SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 

With the wild March wind my first swept o'er 

the darkened land and lea. 
And with my second hurried away to the roaring, 

restless sea; 
Dense clouds with my third rose up to watch its 

an^y, ruthless flight, 
And with my fourth the pale moon shone, with 

lurid, trembling li^ht ; 
But the wind with my fifth went speeding on, to 

the moorland far away. 
And in sobs, and moans, with my sixth soon died, 

in a churchyard dim and grey. 
And the moonbeams with my seventh fell on a 

grave so fresh and lone, 
Ah ! what with my eighth of sorrow or joy could 

the quiet dead have known ; 
Life's story, alas I by my ninth is told, breaking 

heart, and sad despair, 
Hopes by my tenth ne'er realized, grim shadows of 

want and care. 
And with my last a sorrowing soul, whose welcome 

rest is there. 
Thorny the path, dark was the way her aching 

feet had trod, 
But dry thy tears, thy Saviour's near, oh I put thy 

trust in God. 

KATE WOOD. 

Solution of September Historical Enigma— 
Prestonpans. Geographical Enigma — ^Venice. 



THE CHILDREN'S SERVICE 



At St. Katherine Cree Church, on Sunday after- 
noon, October 2, at half-past three o'clock. We 
shall be so glad to see you, and to speak to you 
after the service. If at any other time you wish to 
-.-„.- ..see our fine old church and its beautiful Flower 
seen what shall never be seen again. And well | Sermon Window, write to us and we will arrange 
Aey might say so, for this little band of devoted for your visit. Omnibuses pass the door, and 
men — Mr, Bost bad not more than five hundred Aldgate Railway Station is within three minutes' 
parishioners in all, inchiding women and children 'waML 
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ZOE. 

A Stokt of Isish Lipk. 

Bf the Authot of " Links of Kindness." 

Chapter XXVII.— after Ten Years. 

ZOK remained at Mr. Stewart's, and the long con- 
TDlescence now bnog completely and happUv 
ended, studies were gcadimlly recommenced. 



le was able seon to go out as nsnal with Kate 
and Amy, and they had a great deal to tell one 
another of what they had done or not done during 
their forced separation. 

There were fewer races on the sands, but more 
frequent visits to the cottages. The three girls 
divided between them now the charge of caring 
for Maude's little pntigis, and the happiness of 
providing for those little oees was double. 

Zoe's nrst visit was to see her own little namsi.- 
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both with the growth of the baby, and the manner 
In which Kate and Amy had ^lled her place as 
guardians during her illness. The cashmere frock 
fitted to perfection, and the child looked warm 
and comfortable in it. 

The Mortons had decided to make their move 
in the end of Janusury, and on as cold and bleak a 
day as ever visited the Irish coast they put foot 
first on the shores of the hospitable island. Mr. 
Clifford had written beforehand, offering to send 
his carriage to meet them at the end of the first 
day's journey, but Mr. Morton declined, saying 
he had ordered all to be in readiness for him at 
the different towns which, according to Mr. 
Clifford's indications, he would have to pass 
through on the way. Mr. Clifford then wrote to 
say that he would meet them at a town about four 
hours' distance from Innismore, taking Zjoe with 
him as a companion ; no objection was raised to 
this proposal. 

Zoe was in a state of great excitement when 
the morning of the day arrived on which she was 
to meet her parents. It was an excitement not 
wholly produced by expectations of happiness; 
there was a good deal of fear mixed with it, and 
Zoe was very glad when she heard that Mrs. 
Stewart was to go with Mr. Clifford and herself. 

As Mr. Clifford's carriage neared the town 
where they were to meet the Mortons, Zoe's 
nervousness increased ; she began to talk very fast 
to Mrs. Stewart, asking .question after question 
without waiting for a reply. 

"What do you think mamma will do," she 
asked, "when she sees me? Will she rush to 
meet me ? Shall I go first to papa, or to mamma ? 
Do you think they will kpow me ? " 

To all these questions and many more Mrs. 
Stewart replied very quietly, and endeavoured to 
calm down the little girl's spirits and not allow 
her to overwhelm her parents with any outburst 
of feeling at the first moment of meeting. At 
last the carriage drew up before the inn-door, and 
to Mr. Clifford's inquiries, the reply wa^ given 
that Mr. and Mrs. Morton were already arrived, 
and Mrs. Morton was in the sitting-room waiting 
to receive her friends. 

Mr. Clifford remained downstairs for a little 
time talking with the hotel -keeper, and let his 
sister go upstairs with Zoe. Thus, he thought, 
there would be less restraint. 

Mrs. Stewart entered the sitting-room holding 
Zoe by the hand. Mrs. Morton rose from the sofa 
where she was sitting when they came in, and 
came quietly towards them. Zoe held Mrs. 
Stewart's hand tightly, and rather drew back 
when she saw the pale tranquil face, and demeanour 
free of all emotions, of the mother of whom she 
had asked a few minutes before : "Will she rush 
to meet me ? " and into whose arms, in imagina- 
tion, she had often fallen in her owq wild impul- 
sive way. 

Mrs. Morton pressed her child to her bosom in 
perfect silence, but holding her very closely* Zoe 



thought to herself : " Sh^ does love me, or she 
wouldn't hold me so tightly," and she was just 
about to give vent to her feelings in an exclama- 
tion of affection, when Mrs. Morton held up her 
finger in sign of silence. 

" Hush, my child," she said in a low tone, 
"your father is resting himself in the next room ; 
he must not be disturbed." 

Mr. Clifford entered at that moment and ad- 
dressed himself to Mrs. Morton in a rather loud 
and hearty tone of welcome. 

But Mrs. Morton, never daunted by any diffi- 
culty, not even by her natural timidity, when her 
husband's ease was in question, answered quietly 
in the same tone in which she had addressed Zoe : 
** Mr. Morton is very much fatigued with the 
journey, and repose is absolutely necessaiy for 
him," 

A little annoyed, Mr. Clifford asked if it were 
their intention to remain there the night, for, if 
not, they should not delay their further journey, as 
the road was not a pleasant one for travelling on 
after dark. 

Mrs. Morton replied that her husband wished 
to rest quietly for an hour, and then dine ; after 
that he would be glad to see his little girl, and 
then they could set out on their journey again. 

Seeing that remonstrance was of no avail, Mr. 
Clifford submitted, and the moments went slowly 
and silently on. Zoe knelt on a chair by the 
window, and looked cut at the rare comers and 
goers in the unfrequented street. The view was 
very dull. 

At last the invalid's rest and dinner were over, 
and Mr. Clifford having again remonstrated about 
the lateness of the hour, Mrs. Morton went into 
her husband's room, and came back saying that 
he would like now to speak with his little girl. 

Zoe took her mother's hand, and with a fright- 
ened look she went with her into the adjoining 
room, and over to the couch where her fkthet was 
lying. 

"Poor papa is a great invalid," said Mr. 
Morton. 

It was not the greeting; 2^e had expected ; her 
little heart felt chilled. Sne had been accustomed, 
too, to connect that word " invalid " with a little 
delicate suffering form like Maude's, and it seemed 
to her very strange that a heavy, burly man, like 
the one she saw before her, should call himself an 
invalid. Puzzled, and desperately disappointed, 
she made no answer at all. 

But Mr. Morton was not disappointed in his 
little girl. On the contrary, a feelin? of some- 
thing like self-reproach came over him as he 
thought how long he had kept the child away from 
him, lest she might disturb him, as if a shy, silent^ 
timid thing like that could ever-beL.guiIty of dis- 
turbing him. 

While Zoe was with her pap%,Mr. Clifioid 
was endeavouring to di;aw Mi^. Af oirtoa into cod* 
versation, it being permitted now to ^>eak above 
one's breath. She thanked him and Mrs. Stewart 
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for the kindness they had shown her child, but 
stopped every now and then to listen whether her 
husband were calling her for anytMng. As she 
spoke, it struck both Mr. Clifford and his sister 
what a likeness existed between Zoe and her 
mamma, and yet what a contrast there was. The 
clear blue eyes were the same, and the fair com« 
plexion and light ringlets, but instead of the 
beaming animation that lighted up the child's 
features, a look of sad and patient resignation 
was stamped en those of the mother. Had she 
ever been a joyous child like Zoe ? Could Zoe, 
by years of trial, grow into a pale and placid 
woman like her who now stood before them ? 

Such thoughts were passing through the minds 
of thebrotber and sister as they sat or stood and 
talked with Mrs. Morton. At last an interruption 
came to their conversation, and Mr. Morton, enter^ 
ing the room with Zoe, announced his readiness 
to set out on their way to Innismore. Again Mr. 
Clifford offered his comfortable vehicle, but Mr. 
Morton persisted in his refusal. He had ordered 
a coach, he said, and he was accustomed to rough 
travelling. 

When, however, he had gone downstairs and 
was about to step into the coach he had ordered 
for himself, he drew back and threw a searching 
glance over the rickety-looking old vehicle. 

*' Impossible ! " he cried, and stood back, 
leaning on his wife. " Where is the inn-keeper ? 
he must procure me something better than this." 

** I assure you, my good sir," said Mr. Clifford, 
•* he can procure you nothing better ; the yellow 
coach and I are old friends ; it has performed 
faithful service here for many years, and is the 
only one to be had in this part of the country." 

** Savages," Mr. Morton growled from between 
•his teeth, "no railways, and no coaches or respect- 
able conveyances of any kind for civilized people ; 
the last we had was not quite so bad as this. It 
has gone back, I suppose?" 

" I saw the postilion taking it away, while you 
were asleep," said Mr. Clifford; ** there is nothing 
for it but to get into this coach and make the best 
of it. It will be dark now at all events long 
before we get home." 

** The thing may break down," said Mr. Morton* 

"Now then, yer honour, you wouldn't be 
thinking that bad of h6r," said an ostler with a 
sly look in his eye, who was standing by the 
horses. '*It's not a week sure, since she was 
mended after the last break down." Then he 
added maliciously in a low tone to a comrade who 
was standing near, but loud enough for Mr Mor- 
ton to hear: '* Troth, and I wouldn't like to 
' wager my life on it, for such a weighty gentleman 
has seldom sat in her.^' 

" My caniage is at your service," said Mr. 

Clifford; *• but whatever is decided, " he added 

with a little impatience/ " we really must be off." 

- "Well, well, ni ttOce my chance," said Mr. 

Morton bravely* "Get in, Martha ; if it breaks 

~ down> it breaks down, that's all." " 



But Mr. Clifford, who saw that Mrs. Morton 
was really very tired, insisted on her taking a seat 
in his comfortable carriage, and going home with 
Mrs. Stewart. Mr. Morton acquiesced after a little 
hesitation in the arrangement ; he was not sorry 
to have Mr. Clifford as a companion in case of 
any accident. 

"Zoe can come with us" said Mr- Clifford, 
who expected the yellow coach with the fresh 
pair of horses to arrive at least as soon at its 
destination as his own carriage with the horses 
that had already had a stiff pull, so they were \ 
soon in their places and the two vehicles in motion, 
Zoe with her papa and Mr. Clifford in one, and 
Mrs. Stewart and Mrs. Morton in the other. 

Curry, whose patience already had been sadly 
tried, kept his horses going at a brisk pace, and 
soon hiSj carriage was iar in advance of the other. 
The two ladies leaned back and talked a little on 
conmionplace subjects, .and then by degrees they 
came on more interesting ones. Mrs. Morton 
grew quite communicative, and the time passed 
so quickly that they were both surprised when 
the lights of the house at Innismore came in 
sight. 

Chapter XXVIII.— The Broken Spring. 

To the party in the yellow coach the time seemed 
unbearably tedious ; Mr. Clifford in vain tried to 
draw his companion into conversation, Zoe some- 
times put in her little remark, but the presence of 
a third party wholly wrapped up in his selfish 
self, threw a restraint over them all and the time 
went wearily by. 

Two hours had passed when Zoe asked Mr. 
Clifford what o'clock it was, and the latter was 
about to reply, when a sudden jolt made him put 
his watch into his pocket again, and he leaned 
out of the window to see what was the matter. 

At the same time the coach stopped and the 
postilion got off. 

" The spring's broke," he replied in answer to 
Mr. Clifford's question as to what had happened. 

" Have you any cord about the coach ? " Mr. 
Clifford inquired. 

" Not a bit," replied the man, ** nor a thing to 
mend it; sure wno would have thought of the 
spring going so soon again ? " 

" What are we to do ? " exclaimed Mr. Morton, 
in consternation. 

"At all events," said Mr. Clifford, "it has 
happened at a good moment ; we must see in that 
cottage if they haven't a piece of rope." 

"In that hut 1 " Mr. Morton repeated ironically, 
" one might as well " 

But Mr. Clifford had got out of the coach, and 
was speaking with the good woman who owned 
the cottage, and who had stepped out to see what 
was the matter. 

" You haven't a piece of rope and a bit of 
wood about the place, I suppose, that you could 
give us ? " Mr. Clifford asked. 
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" Sorrow a bit," replied the woman ; ** and it's 
myself would be glad to give it to yer honour if I 
had it. My dear, what's to be done ? ** she added, 
when she had looked at the spring and seen where 
it was broken. 

Half a dozen little barefooted children had by 
this time gathered round the coach, and were look- 
ing some At the horses, a couple more at 2^, who 
was smiling; and nodding to them, and one boy, 
who seemed to be the eldest of the family, was 
standing looking at the spring and rubbing his 
temples as if he wanted to force some idea out of 
his head which might help the carriage folk out of 
their difficulty. 

** And will ye get in there, and not be standing 
staring at the gentlefolk ? " exclaimed the mother 
angrily as she looked up and saw the six 
youngsters round about the coach; "in with you 
into the house, unmannerly bojrs that ye are." 

The children fled into the house in a moment, 
and disappeared behind the door. Only the elder 
boy remained, still rubbing his brow and thinking. 

" Sure, mother,'' he exclaimed, all at once, 
** there's the line there would do rightly." 

** Now, Dan, ain't you the jewel of a boy, to 
think of that ! " cried the mother, and they both 
ran into the house. 

"Throw on a lump of bogwood, Dan," said the 
mother, and presently a bright blaze shone out on 
the mud floor of the cottage. 

" What are they doing ? can you see, Zoe ? " 
asked her father ; ** there is little hope, I fear, of 
getting help here." 

*'Ofa, papa, indeed I can see ; oh, look what 
she's doing, she's cutting: down the drying line ! 
There are all the children's clothes coming 
tumbling down upon the floor. May I jump out 
and help her?" 

"No, no, stay quiet, you would only be in the 
way ; I had no idea it was to such a wretched 
country I was coming. What a state of misery 
not to have a piece of cord except the drying line 
about the house ! " 

"And to think of her giving the only thing she 
has," said Zoe, who was wishing the cottage were 
nearer home that she might bring her a new line 
the next day, and help her to put up the boy's 
shirts again to dry. 

The rope was good, but not sufficient to do the 
work ; a piece of wood was wanted next, and the 
search for this made a fresh delay. Mr. Morton 
drew himself back into the corner of the carriage, 
shivered, and said he would catch his death of 
cold. 

The search for a suitable piece of wood ap- 

{)eared to be quite in vain, and Mr. Morton was 
osing all patience, when Zoe, who was watching 
all that was going on with the greatest interest, 
suddenly exclaimed : 

" Ob, the poor dear woman ! Papa, papa, do 
stop her. She is breaking up her chair, see ; 
there she has it all smashed up. 
So she hadf and held up the board which. 



had formed the seat, now in triumph ; but Dan, 
who was still looking about for a piece ot wood, 
and whq came into the room just as his mother 
had finished her work of destruction, damped her 
joy. He took it up, looked at it, and said : 

" Mother, dear, it's no good, sure that's nothing 
but fir-wood, and it's a bit of oak we want." 

"Oak I" exclaimed the woman, "then that 
just reminds me— come along this way, sir, and 
we'll get it. Come along, Dan," and Mr. Clifford 
and Dan followed into "the room," where, 
covered up with a cloth, stood a beautiful firkin 
of butter, wanting but the produce of another 
day's churning to fill it, and make it ready for the 
market. 

" There, now, won't a stave out of that just do 
fine?" exclaimed the woman, and Dan, half 
pleased at his mother's discovery, half vexeid that 
he had not made it himself, set to work at once, 
broke out the stave, and a minute afterwards he 
was bending over the broken spring, which in a 
short time he had mended neatly and well, and 
pronounced it fit to go a journey of a hundred 
miles. 

" We must pay them well for this," said Mr. 
Morton, drawing his well- filled purse from his 
pocket. 

"Oh, I'm so glad," said Zoe, as she watched 
her father take ouf a couple of gold pieces. " I 
wonder what the chair co£t, and the butter- 
barrel." 

"Not a quarter of what I shall give them," 
said Mr. Morton ; *' I dare &ay there has not been 
a gold piece in that wretched hut for many a long 
day." 

As he spoke he looked out at the little mud- 
built cottage by the way-side, and the bare, brown 
mountain beyond, over which the pale rays of the 
moon were now shedding their slanting light. 

" Not a tree," he muttered, " not a house, not 
a bit of cultivation on the whole expanse ; what a 
set of savages ! " 

"Papal" 

Zoe had turned round sharp on her father, and 
the soft blue eyes that he had thought so dovelike 
an hour or two before, flashed upon him now in 
anger and indignation. She checked herself, how- 
ever, and said no more, only a fierce conflict went 
on in her little heart, in which figured the poor 
barefooted woman, and Dan, and the humble 
little hut, on one side, and on the other her own 
father so comfortably wrapped up, looking so 
uncomfortable in his discontent; and then 
another figure moved amongst them, and Zoe's 
passionate feelings grew calm, and she almost 
thought she saw and heard Maude herself repeat- 
ing her Saviour's words, "I am meek and lowly 
in heart." 

So she leaned back in the carriage, and gave 
way to a few quiet tears, and she wished that 
Maude were really there, or that she might find 
her waiting for them when they got home. She 
was very glad when the spring was finished mend- 
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in^, and Mr. Clifford's kind face came again and 
looke * in at the carriage window, 

"Well. Zoe, my child," he said, "very tired 
waiting, I suppose ? " 

*' Oh no," replied Zoe gaily, and in the effort 
to overcome her own ruffled and saddened feelings, 
lest her uncle might observe them, and be vexed, 
she grew gav again in reality, and sat forward and 
nodded to the good woman and her children, who 
had again appeared on the scene of action. 

**Here, give them this," said Mr. Morton, 
holding out two gold pieces in his hand towards 
Mr. Clifford ; but Mr. Clifford only shook his 
head. 

" No, no," he replied ; " I have tried them ; it's 
no use. You may go on now," said he, addressing 
the postilion. ** There is no fear of that spring 
breaking again at all events." 

" Strange people," Mr. Morton remarked, 
when they were jogging along again over the 
mountain road ; ** it is quite senseless of them 
not to take the money ; they might have bought 
half a dozen lines, and furnished their house 
decently with the sum I offered." 

*'And have lost their whole pleasure in the 
kind turn they had done us. No, no, my friend, 
these people prize thanks dearly, for they love to 
please, but payment for doing a kind action is 
repulsive to them. I trust that with the spread 
of civilization in these unfrequented parts, the feel- 
ing may not be changed." 



Chapter XXIX.— The Heart's Response. 

When Mrs. Stewart went to see her children 
asleep that night before she herself retired to rest, 
she found Zoe still lying awake ; and as she bent 
down over her, she saw she had been crying. 

•* What is the matter, my little Zoe?" 

** I don't know," replied the child ; ** I am not 
happy. I almost wish I had never left Miss 
Burrowes ; I was quite happy there with Cookie." 

** And are you not happy here, Zoe ? " 

** I don't know. If I could always stay here, I 
should be happy, but I am sure I shall have to 
leave you, dear, dear auntie, and Kate, and Amy, 
and uncle, and everyone that I love, and then I 
shall not even be going back to Miss Burrowes, 
and to my dear old Cookie." 

'< But, Zoe, it is not likely tha tyou will be leav- 
ing us for a very long time, and if after some time 
you do leave us to go with papa and mamma, you 
will have learnt to know and love them before 
then. Mamma loves her little girl very dearly ; 
it would be very hard if Zoe did not love her 
mamma. 

" Does mamma love me ? " Zoe asked. 

** She does, Zoe. Mamma was speaking of you 
all the way as we drove home to-day ; she was 
telling me how she suffered when she first parted 
from you, and how all these years she had been 
tryirg to get to you. If she had not been kept 



np continually by hope, she would have been very 
wretched indeedL" 

' ' Oh, poor mamma ! " and 2^ started up in bed. 

*• You will try to make up to her for all these 
Tears that she has been without you, by trying to 
be very good and lovins to her now, won't you, 
Zoe ? Mamma has had so much trial that she is 
a little sad now, and perhaps she will not care as 
much for fun and merriment as some of your 
friends here have done, so vou will try, Zoe, not to 
be too boisterous, but to be gentle and obedient, 
and tender and loving." 

** I will, auntie. I am beginning to feel a little 
happier now." 

" Is it not always so, Zoe, as dear Maude used 
to say, as soon as we begin to think of others and 
how to make them happy, we get better and 
happier ourselves ? " 

*' Yes, auntie, it is so." 

And Zoe's eyes were turned towards the pretty 
illuminated card that Kate had made for her, and 
hung up by her bed-side, to welcome her the 
first evening she came over after her illness. 
Maude's favourite text was on the card, and though 
Zoe knew it off by heart, still she liked to look at 
it there and read it over and over. 

"Jesus must have been very happy," she said 
when she had finished ; ** He always was thinking 
about other people." 

** Yes, dear ; Jesus had more sorrow and more 
happiness than any one that ever lived. And now 
lie down, Zoe, and go to sleep ; to-morrow, with 
God's help, you will begin this new stage in your 
life's journey, and go on courageously and well." 

Zoe laid her head for a moment on her aunt's 
shoulder ; then she looked up. 

" Couldn't I begin my new stage to-night ? I'd 
like so to see mamma at once and tell her I love 
her ; I am mfraid I was very unkind when I left her 
this evening to go to bed. I didn't say a word but 
just good-night. I did not love her then." 

'* I cannot take you to mamma now," said Mrs. 
Stewart, '* for she is in the room that opens off 
your papa's, but I will go quietly to the door 
myself and ask her to come here." 

" Oh do, dear, good auntie." 

** And while I am away, Zoe, pray to God that 
He may enable you to be a gcKxi, loving little 
child." 

A few minutes later, Mrs. Stewart returned 
with Mrs. Morton. Zoe saw them from her bed 
as they came down the long passage towards her 
room, and as she looked at the sad, pale face, 
with the long fair hair brushed out at each side, a 
pang of reproach shot through her hear or having 
wished not to be with her molher, and cheer and 
comfort her. As they came to the door she sprang 
from the bed, and threw herself impulsively into 
her mother's arms. 

Mrs. Morton sank down on the nearest chair, 
holding the child tightly in her embrace. She felt 
like the young and happy mother of ten years 
before. 
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** Oh, my baby, my baby ! ** she cried, and 
kissed and rocked the child in her arms, and all 
the love and doating affection which, ever since 
she had confided the child to the care of Miss 
Burrowes, she had struggled against as something 
sinful that kept her firom her duty, now burst out, 
and a torrent of endearing epithets, mingled with 
tears of joy, told Zoe she was indeed cared 
for, and Zoe felt that she could love such a 
mother whose heart responded to hers. 

Kate and Agnes were only introduced to Mrs. 
Morton the next dav ; they were both pleased with 
her kind and gentle manner, but especially with 
her fondness for her little Zoe. 

Mr. Clifford had authoritatively desired the 
invalid to rest awhile after breakfast in company 
only with his books and papers, and thus gained 
an hour or two of liberty for Mrs. Morton, who 
was led off by Zoe to be introduced to various 
friends, and to her favourite haunts, the garden, 
the poultry-yard, and everything else that was the 
delight and amusement of the child at Innis 
Hedar. 

In the afternoon came on a desperate drifting 
sleet, and Zoe was obliged to stay indoors. Mr. 
Clifford and his wife went out to visit a poor 
woman who lived a few miles distant, and from 
whom a message had come that she was ill and 
dying. 

"That Mr. Morton is the most intensely selfish 
man I ever came across," said Mrs. Clifford, as 
they walked along under one umbrella, which the 
high wind threatened at any instant to turn inside 
cut. '*I always thought it must be so, but from 
what his poor wife has already told me of his 
wants and requirements and from what I have now 
seen for myself my suspicions are confirmed, and 
I doubt much the possibility of bringing about a 
reform." 

"I assure you he is not such a bad fellow," 
replied Mr. Clifford ; " he wants a little sound 
training, and that I intend to give him. His wife 
has been the ruin of him." 

*' His wife ! my dear George, how little you 
know of her. She is the most devoted wife that 
-ever walked this earth. I am sure she is not to 
blame." 

** Indeed she is. Instead of making a s*udy of 
her husband's welfare, and acting like a sensible 
woman in accordance with it, she has let herself 
^ sink into a useless, utterly passive state, and has 
become like a piece of drift wood, drifted along 
by a very evil current." 

"Come, come, George, you are too hard.** 

** Not a bit too hard ; and it is just because you 
think I am, and because you are inclined to take 
%er part and go along with her, that I speak so 
strongly. You will have the charge of her train- 
ing ; I shall take Morton in hand, and you will 
see before the winter is past, that we shall have a 
different couple." 

" Well, I'}} not guarrel with the arrangement, 
^r decidedly the pleasanter task falls to my share." 



" That I will not dispute ; but just as a proof of 
what I say that he is not a bad fellow at bottom, 
and only wants to be taken the ri^ht way, let me 
tell you how he yielded to me this morning. I 
merely asked him to rest awhile in my study and 
let his wife go out with Zoe ; he complied at once 
with my request." 

** Ah, but I know you, George, you speak with 
authority, and it is not easy to deny you." 

'* And ought we not all to speak with authority 
— you, my dear Bess, and Morton's wife, and 
even the little children. One half of us in this 
world speak at random, and so accomplish 
nothing, and the other half, I fear, if they do speak 
and act with a purpose, have not always a very 
good purpose. This ought not to be." 

Mr. Morton spent the greater part of the 
day in resting himself. He dined alcne, but 
exerted himseS in the evening to join the family 
party. 

** How IS the poor woman you went to see?'* 
he inquired of Mrs. Clifford. 

"Very bad indeed," replied Mrs. Clifford, 
** and supposed to be dying ; but it is veiy pos- 
sible she mi^ come round, after all ; she is now 
upwards of fourscore years and ten, and has had 
illnesses that would have carried away an ordinary 
mortal. Still, there she is ; it does not seem as 
if she were to be taken from us." 

** These poor people are very gratefiil to you, I 
suppose?" said Mr. Morton. *" 1 was watching 
you to-day as you set out in the midst of such in- 
clement weather, sleet and wind, and I don't 
know what not. It would have taken a good deal 
to tempt me out on such a day." 

** Grateful I why, yes they are ; that is^ as a 
child is grateful for what is done for it," replied 
Mr. Clifford. " They feel a sort of right to the 
care they get, just as children do towards parents ; 
and what are we here but one big family ? " 

" I have not seen Mr. Morton sit up so late for 
a very long time," said Mrs. Morton a little later 
in the evening to Mrs. Clifford. " I think I ought 
to be reminding him." 

" No, don't," said Mrs. Clifford, in the same 
low voice in which she had been addressed, " it 
is doing him good talking with my husband ; see 
how interested he looks. 

" He does, indeed," replied Mrs. Morton, de- 
lighted to see a look of pleased animation restirg 
on her husband's features, instead of the dull, 
discontented air they generally wore. 

The next day, and the day after that, Mr. 
Morton gave up a great deal of time to the repose 
of the body ; after that he began to mix more 
with the family, and by degrees he fell in with all 
their hours for meals, or other occupations. 



Side Winds. — I have heard that a full wind 
behind the ship drives her not so fast forward as a 
side wind, that seems almost as much against her 
as with her. 
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WHAT A MOTHER MAY DO. 

Picture to your mind a young mother with her 
little boy, her only child. She lifts him from his 
bed in the morning, talks to him of the good 
Father in heaven, and of that dear Son of God 
who came to bless the children, and bids him 
kneel in prayer by her side. He drops upon his 
knees, and, with clasped hands and closed eyes, 
prays, "Our Father,'* &c. Then, with her hands 
resting upon his head, and a heart full of a mother's 
love, she breathes a prayer for God's blessing upon 
the young child. Sweet is the air of that cham- 
ber ; holy feelings swell the mother's bosom ; 
obedience and love and joy bubble up in the 
heart of the little boy, as he kisses that beloved 
parent when their morning prayers are over. 
Evening witnesses the same hallowed scene ; and 
thus, day by day, this pious woman strives to 
brine down a holy influence upon her child. 

When the child is seven years old, this mother 
is called home to heaven; her earthly work is 
done ; her earthly care is ended ; to other hands 
she leaves her boy ; she commits his eternal keep- 
ing to her own God. 

.The boy grows up, aiid goes to sea. He is 
thrown into the company of Sabbath-breakers 
and swearers, and bad men of all descriptions. 
Early impressions wear away, and he is the bold 
and hardened leader of his wicked companions ; 
he makes a mock of siii, and his blasphemy 
terrifies even the old tars in the forecastle. Oh, 
what a painful contrast to the gentle and loving 
child! 

And is this pious mother's influence all lost ? 
Have her prayers been all in vain ? Let us look 
a little further. 

When he was a little past twenty, the vessel of 
which he was mate, on a return voyage to Eng- 
land, met with a succession of terrible gales, which 
made her almost a perfect wreck. For four weeks 
she was at the mercy of the winds and weather, 
and the men were constantly at the pumps to 
keep her from sinking. Provisions grew short ; 
they had no bread, hardly any clothes, and the 
weather was very cold. Then the bold heart of 
the sailor quailed at the thought of meeting that 
God whom he had rejected and blasphemed. 
** O God, save me, or I perish I " was his agoniz- 
ing cry. ** The God of the Bible forgive me, for 
His Son's sake," was his constant prayer. ** My 
mother's God, the God of mercy, have mercy on 
me." The vessel at last made an Irish port. 

But though the temporal danger was over, the 
young man's sense of danger to his soul did not 
pass away until he found peace in his Saviour 
Jesus Christ. A thorough change came over his 
character.; his consecration to his mother's God 
was entire and universal ; and finally, after a few 
years, he became an eloquent and devoted minis- 
ter, an author, and a sacred poet. Through him, 



Scott the commentator was led to Christ, and his 
good and great commentary of the Bible became 
the work of his life. Another of his converts was 
Wilberforce, the champion of African freedom, 
and the author of that ** Practical View of Christi- 
|anity" which brought Legh Richmond into the 
ministry of Christ. Through his labours, Claudius 
Buchanan was converted, one of the first mission- 
aries to India, and whose writings first aroused the 
attention of the American, Judson, to the wants 
of India. 

The little boy, the sailor, and the minister, was 
the Rev. John Newton. Was that mother's influ- 
ence lost? Did that little seed, planted by a 
mother's love in the heart of her child, and 
watered by a mother's tears, die out? For 
nearly twenty years it was, indeed, to all ap- 
pearance, dead in his heart. But it sprung 
up at last, and bore fruit, abundant fruit, 
blessed, fruit, for the great Lord of the harvest. 



LITTLE SARAH. 

Little Sarah's mother died when she was four 
years old. Then her aunt took her home with 
her, and she lived in her grandfather's house, 
with this kind aunt to take care of her. She was 
a very thoughtful, affectionate, obedient child. 
Sarah's grandfather was a clergyman, and other 
clergymen used to come to his house frequently. 

One night, after she had gone to bed, a clergy- 
man came, an old man, who had often been there 
before. While the family were sitting together in 
the evening, they heard Httle Sarah crying in her 
room. She had waked, and was afraid. Her 
aunt went up to see her, and soothed her, so that 
she was soon asleep again. 

In the morning, when she came down to the 
parlour, the old clergyman called her to his side, 
and taking her hand in his, he said, " Sarah, 
what made you cry last night ? " 

*' I was afraid, sir," she answered. 

"Will you remember this verse, my child? 
* What time I am afraid I will trust in Thee,''' 

Raising her bright eyes to his, while the colour 
deepened on her cheek, she answered in a low 
voice, *' I will try, sir." 

And she did remember it. She put her trust in 
God from childhood to womanhood, and it seemed 
as if she was never afraid of anything but sin. 
And God took care of her, and when she came to 
die, she said, **I am so unworthy, perhaps I 
ought to have some fears about dying, but I can't 
find any." God had taken them all away. She 
had feared Him, and kept His commandments, 
and He kept her from ail other fear, and took 
her at last to live with Him, where fear, and sick- 
ness, and sorrow, and sin, and death, can never 
enter. 




BIBLE PICTURE STORIES. 



THE WIDOWS SON. 

SOLUTION OP THE TENTH PICTURE STOBY. 

Kek oalf son, and ;«t the mnst part with him I 
The poor mother moumed sadly by the bed o( her 
dying child. Her heart was broken — her only 
ion and she a widow I 

The da.y oF the funeral came ; crowds went with 
the poor mother, for she was well known and 
esteemed. As they passed out of the cily gate, 
Jesns met them. He fell so much pity for the 
sorrowing mother, and said to her, "Weep noL" 
When Jesus says, "Weep not," there is always a 
beaatifal meaning in His wcvds. Then He left 



her and went to the bier, and touched il. The 
bearers stood still. He said to the dead body, 
"Yonng man, I say nnlo thee, ariae." The 
widow's son sat up, and began lo speak. Jesu* 
his astonished and delighted mother, 
the spectators. They 



led him t( 

gloril^ God, and said, "God hath visited His 



nthe n 

brought the tiSm to him, aad'asked YAn. 

this wonderful person wa.". Afterwards John 
sent them to Jesns that their doubts might be 
temoved. Always lake your doubti and difficul- 




MERITON LODGE : 

Beatrice Erseini's New Houk, 
By the Auihor of "Arthur's VicTOaT." 

Chaptbr XXX,— Aubkey St. Clair. 
"Change her* for MerLton, Bushfield, Dash- 
water," &c., and the momcDt the ttain stopped 
all was bustle and confusion ; porters and pas- 
sengers rushing hither and thither ; for Garton 
Junction was >n important one. 

A youth, bag in hand, dashed out of a third- 
claM carriage, Rrd was huTTying along to catch 
the Meritoa train, when he over look an old 
gentleman leading a little bo; by ihe band. 



The chUd was dressed iu a handsome black 
velvet snit, with lace ruffles 3I the neck and 
wrists ; and his light hair fell in long curls over 
his shoulders. like a girl. 

But beautifiil ai be was there was a samethini> 
aboat him which told of the want of a mother^ 
care ; and as he moved along, there vas a slight 
but perceptible limp in his wa'k, so that he could 
not auirj, though his companion was urging him 

Gilbert Erskine, for it was he, stopped in- 
voluntarily. 

"The train will be stattinE directly ; shall I 
carry him, sir? " 

And scarcely waiting for permission, he rapidly 
passed his t^g to his le^'t hand, and takmg the 
child on bis arm, hurried on with bint. The old 
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gentleman had hardly breath enough to keep up 
with the lad's rapid strides. 

But Gilbert waited for him, helped him into 
a first-class carriage, put the chila in after him, 
took off his cap, and was turning away to seek his 
own place, when the gentleman said abruptly, 

** Jump in !" 

"No, thank you, I am travelling third,'' 
answered Gilbert, with a littls heightening of 
colour. 

But the command was repeated more decidedly. 

"Jump in I" 

There was no time to lose, so Gilbert did as he 
was desired, and jumped in ; for he considered 
that he had not much further to go, and he could 
pay the difference in the fare, which would not be 
a great deal, when he got to Meriton. 

The elderly traveller settled himself in one 
comer with his newspaper; the little boy sat 
opposite to Gilbert; but in a minute or two he 

fot up, and putting his two hands on Gilbert's 
nees, looked up earnestly in his face. 

** lliank you for carrying me ; you must be very 
tired. Was I verv heavy ? " 

"You heavy !'^ said Gilbert, with a good- 
humoured smile, ''I should just think not V' I 
could carry a small mite like you three times a& 
far. How old are you ? " 

"I am seven years old," replied the ''ietaH 
mite," drawing himself up. 

" And may I know your name ? " , . 

"Aubrey St Clair ; and grandpapa's," with a 
glance towards the newspaper in the comer, "is 
Aubrey too; isn't that funny? Only Mortimef, 
Esquire, comes after his name. What do they call 
you?" 

" Oh, my name is Gilbert Erskine." 

Another pause of a minute, and then the little 
hands were pressed more closely upon Gilbert's. 

"I like you, Gilbert. May I sit on your knee, 
and then I can see out of the window ? " 

Gilbert very willingly took him up and pointed 
out various things, as they passed, that would 
interest him. 

Grandpapa, though apparently absorbed in the 
news of the day, cast sundry glances in their 
direction, and was pleased to see his little charge 
so well amused. 

** We are going to stay at Dash water," prattled 
little Master Aubrey: "nurse wanted to come 
too, but grandpapa said he would bring me all by 
myself ; is not that nice ? I love grandpapa, and 
he loves me ; he often says I amaU he has in the 
world." 

A very fair, fragile little "all," Gilbert 
thought. 

" Where are you going to, Gilbert ? Are you 
going to Dash water ? I wish you would." 

" No ; I shall get out at Meritpn. I am coming 
from school and am going to spend my holidays 
there." 

" Oh, how glad you must be. School isn't a 
fu'ce place, is it ? Nurse says sometimes I shall 



have to go ; but I don't think grandpapa will ever 
send me away from him." 

Gilbert heaved a half-unconscious sigh ; he had 
hardly heard what the little fellow said, for his 
thoughts had travelled far away. He was think- 
ing how much everything was changed since his 
last return from school, and how uncertain his 
position was now. There would not be much of 
holidays for him, for as soon as John could find 
him anything to do he must do it. 

Little Aubrey watched him for a minute or two, 
rather surprised at his grave face. Then he stroked 
his cheek very gently. 

"What are you thinking of, Gilbert? " 

" I was thinking that school is a very nice place, 
and that I am not at all glad to leave it. But I 
am not going back any more ; I said good-bye to 
everybody this morning, and it makes me feel 
sorry." 

*' Poor Gilbert ! but you will soon be all right 
when 3rou get home." 

Gilbert shook his head ; he did not choose to 
explain that he was going to a new and untried 
home. 

Little Aubrey chattered on; and then by-and« 
by he ran across to the other window and stood 
^here^ watching the various things as they flew by. 
Mr. iStbrtitaet moved to the seat opposite Gilbert. 

It was an express train, and there were few 
stoppages ; but just now it began to slacken speed 
a little, so Gilbert knew that they must be drawing 
near MeritdU. 

.•'You are young to be leaving school alto- 
gether," said Mr. Mortimer, addressing him 
abmptly. 

" Yes, sir, I know. But circumstances make it 
necessary." 

"May I know the circumstances? " 

Gilbert hesitated. Ought he to trouble a per- 
fect stranger with his affairs ? 

While he hesitated there suddenly came a 
tremendous jolting, which threw them one on the 
top of the other ; the carriage swayed violently 
from side to side, and almost lost its balance, then 
for some minutes afterwards Gilbert knew nothing 
more. It all happened so rapidly that he had 
hardly time to think ; but it did flash through his 
mind that this was a railway accident and they 
should all be killed. 

When he came to himself again, however, he 
was thankful to find that he was not killed ! and 
drawing himself together he found that he was 
not even very much hurt ; only a bruise or two and 
a slight sprain. The train had come to a stand- 
still, and cries and groans fell on his ears ; but 
before going to see after other sufferers, he looked 
about to find what had become of his own travel* 
line companions. 

Mr. Mortimer lay at the bottom of the carriage; 

he was moaning, but roused up a little when 

Gilbert bpoke to him. But little Aubrey was 

nowhere to be seen. The door against which 

, he had been standing was wide open, and Gilbert 
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remembered with a sudden fear that he had seen 
him, a minute or two before the shock, playing 
with the handle. Doubtless he had rendered it 
insecure, and the door flying open, he had been 
thrown out. 

Yes, there he was, lying motionless just below 
the carriage step. 

Without mentioning the child, he requested 
Mr. Mortimer to remain where he was until he 
could bring him some assistance— a needless re- 
quest, seeing the poor old gentleman could dot 
move — ^he got out as well as his own stiff limbs 
would allow. 

His first care was for the beautiful fair-haired 
little Aubrey, who lay there so utterly unconscious. 
Once moie Gilbert took him up in his arms, and 
laid him more safely on the grass close by. At 
first he thought he was dead ; there was no wound, 
no mark of scratch or bruise as far as he could 
see. But he was not dead ; a faint flutter aboht 
the heart showed that there was still life. 

Hew Gilbert longed at that moment for his 
brother I John would have known so much 
better what to do than he did, and perhaps when 
the news reached Meriton he would come. In 
the meantime he did not see that anything more 
could be done for the child ; but he might find 
some relief for the grandfather. With that end 
in view he moved away slowlv and painfully, for 
his sprained ankle was beginning to give him^ 
more trouble than he expected. 

What a scene presented itself when he k)oked 
round! 

Though by no means so serious an accident as^ 
it might have been, had the train been going' 
full speed at the time, yet there were plenty of 
sufferers, and those who were not actually hurt 
were dreadfully nervous and frightened. A goods 
train had run into them at the crossing, and one 
,<:arriage was smashed. No one was killed, un- 
less indeed, Gilbert thought with a sinking at the 
heart, his own little fellow-traveller might be the 
one— but there were several people lying about 
with broken limbs and various degrees of bruises 
and sprains ; 50 that Gilbert was very thankful 
that he had escaped with what he considered 
such a slight amount of injury. 

Information had already been sent to Meriton, 
and soon plenty of help would arrive ; but in the 
meantime all was bustle and confusion, though 
the guard was doing the best for everybody that he 
could. 

It was some time before Gilbert could be at- 
tended to, but at last he obtained the help of an 
uninjured passenger, and together they succeeded 
in getting Mr. Mortimer out of the carriage. 

He was stiff and shaken, and bruised a good 
deal, and was very much bewildered, but there 
seemed no bones broken. 

"Where is my child, my Aubrey?" was his 
one question. **Oh, do not tell me he is dead ! " 

"No, not dead, Mr. Mortimer, I do not think! 
he is dead : but we cannot tell how much h& is 



hurt yet. See, here he is, poor little fellow ! 
We had better let him lie there, and not rouse 
him till a doctor can see him. Help will come 
soon, surely help will come soon 1 " 

And Gilbert sat down on the grass, and sup- 
ported the old gentleman in his arms as well as 
he could, and prepared himself to wait until the 
longed for assistance arrived. 

From time to time Mr. Mortimer roused him- 
self and spoke a little, and then Gilbert began to 
tell him how it all happened, and what a mercy 
it was no one was killed, which would most pro- 
bably have been the case had the train been 
going at full speed. 

** Well, Gilbert, my boy," said John's voice in 
his ear, and John's hand was laid on his shoulder. 

" Oh, John 1 " he began ; and then suddenly, 
without warning, he' fainted away. The shock, 
and the fright, and the suspense of waiting had 
been so great, that when relief came the reaction 
was more than- he could bear. 



Chapter XXXI.— Suspense. 

"What time did Gilbert say his train was due, 
Beatrice ?" said Margaret, coming into the room. 

Beatrice was at the piano, plajring dreamily, as 
she often did, and little Bertie was on her knee, 
listening, and crowing to himself. Beatrice had 
'lately discovered that she could amuse him and 
keep him quiet by the hour with her music, and 
as she was very fond of it herself, it was no trouble 
to do so, and was often a great relief to Margaret. 

" Do look at him, Margaret ; how he is enjoy- 
ing it !" she said, instead of answering her sister's 
question. " I am sure he has a great taste for 
music. I shall so much like teaching him by- 
and-by, if I may ? " 

"That is looking forward, Beatrice dear; but 
indeed you do charm him with your soft, gentle 
notes. But come, my little man, it is time you 
were in bed." 

t A little pout of the lip and a small whimper, 
nothing more, when the piano was closed, and he 
was transferred to Margaret's arms. 

** Let me go with you to put him to bed, Mar- 
garet. I am tired of waiting here, and Gilbert 
won't be coming yet." 

" I have forgotten what time he said he should 
be here." 

Beatrice drew his letter from her pocket and 
looked at it. 

" The train is due at 6.50, he says, and you see 
it is not quite half-past six yet ; and then he will 
have to come up from the station ; so there is half 
an hour or more to wait. Will John go to meet 
him?" 

"I am afraid not; he scarcely thought he 
should be able to get time ; but perhaps he may 
after all — and do doubt Willie will go any way. 
I am anxious to see Gilbert ; then I shall know 
all my brothers and sisters." 
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** Gilbert is a good fellow. I wish — but there, 
Margaret dear, I must not go back to the old 
ways, for I do think I have been more contented 
lately ; don't you think I have ?*' 

''I am sure you have, dear. And I think I 
know what you were going to wish ; but for some 
wise reason things are best as they are. But see, 
my little Bertie is actually going to sleep on my 
shoulder ; that is the soothing efiect of your play- 
ing. Come and let us take hun to bed, Beatrice " 
iBeatrfce was fast learning the proper baby talk ; 
she could laugh and play with ner nephew, and 
enjoy it as much as he did ; and the two were 
great friends now. Ever since she bad, by giving 
up her own will, perhaps saved him from illness, 
her affection for him had seemed to grow ; and 
from not caring for him at all, Margaret began to 
fedr that now she might spoil him by over-indul- 
gence. 

And yet she did not like to check it ; for the 
clinging love of the little child was 'softening 
Beati ice's character wonderfully. 

Bertie was still splashing about in his bath, and 
mother and aunt were playing with him, when a 
^uick step sprang up the stairs, and Willie burst 
into the room. 

" Where is John ? ** he exclaimed eagerly. 

'*He has not come in yet, and I am afraid he 
will not yet awhile ; he was going a long rouitd — 
what do you want ? " 

**Is anything the matter?" cried Beatrice, at 
the same moment ; for she had caught sight of 
the blank, dismayed expression of Willie's face. 

"I don't know — perhaps not. I want John," 
and he was on the point of rushing off again, 
when Beatrice sprang forward and caught his arm. 

" What is it? you must tell us, Willie. I hate 
to be kept in suspense about anything." 

But Willie would not. 

** I know nothing for certain," he repeated ; " I 
want John," and then he made a sign to Margaret, 
as if he wanted to speak to her. 

Margaret asked Beatrice to finish putting baby 
to bed, and followed Willie out of the room. 

** I could not tell Beatrice ; perhaps she need not 
know," he said in a subdued, awe-stricken tone, 
" but they are saying there has been a railway 
accident at the crossing, a mile below Meriton. 
I was just going down to the station to meet 
Gilbert, when I heard of it. So I came back to 
see if John was here. A goods train has run into 
the 6.50, and smashed it ; and I don't know how 
many people are killed. It mayn't be true, 
Margaret ; but I am sadly afraid it is." 

"Such things are often very much exaggerated 
though," said Margaret quietly; but the colour 
had faded out of her face. ''God grant our 
Gilbert may be unhurt ! " 

*' Oh, I wish John was at home ! he may be 
far enough away I but perhaps he will hear of it 
and go. I think I will run down to the station, 
Margaret ; there I shall surely get to know if it 



" Do, dear, — but don't go any further ; and 
come back as soon as you can learn any particu- 
lars; remember, we shall be most anxious to 
'lUiow anything," 

" All right ; I will come back as soon as I can. 
And Margaret, will you tell Beatrice ? perhaps it 
will be better she should know." 

** Yes, she must know. I will tell her." 

Will ran away ; and Margaret went back to the 
room she had left. 

Beatrice was kneeling by the cot, but she got 
up immediately. 

•* He is dropping nicely off to sleep, Margaret, 
so we can go away now ; " and putting her arm 
into Margaret's, they went down together. 

" Now, Margaret, what has Willie been 
frightening you about ? Is it all his imagination, 
or what ?'^ 

** We cannot tell how much truth there is in it, 
yet, dear," and then Margaret told her as gently 
as • he could, what Willie had heard. 

Beatiice clasped her hands, and a shiver ran 
through her. 

'* How dreadful ! But, Margaret, our Gilbert 
must be safe ; he cannot be injured 1 I think 
God would take care of him, don't you, Mar- 
garet?" and she looked up with such a pitiful, 
pleading look. 

Margaret put her arms round her, and drew 
her head on to her shoulder. 

* * Yes, dear, I am sure God will take care of 
him in the way that He sees best," she said 
firmly. "Try to believe that, Beatrice dear. 
And you know, we must not meet our trouble 
half-way. Perhaps, after all, the report may not 
be true." 

'*Oh, no, perhaps not. And you know it may 
not be that train ; or Gilbert may not have been 
in it — or lots of things ; we are very likely making 
ourselves uneasy for nothing at all." 

And she got up, and tried to shake off the ner- 
vous, troubled feeling that oppressed her. 

But she could settle to nothing; only walk 
restlessly about the room and strain her eyes in 
gazing from the window, and longing for Willie 
to come back that they might know something. 

And yet, when she heard the click of the gardtn 
gate, and Willie run up the path, she would fain 
have been kept in suspense still, for his face 
showed at once that the evil tidings were con- 
firmed. 

It was Margaret who questioned him ; Beatrice 
was trembling so that she could hardly speak. 

** Yes, there bad been an accident, Willie said, 
'* and to Gilbert's train ; but of course he had 
heard nothing of Gilbert, and whether he were in 
it or no he could not tell ; most hkely he was, as 
he meant coming by it But so far as he could 
learn he thought there was no one killed— but 
people said so many things there was really no 
getting to know the truth. He bad seen John for 
a minute. He had gone to the scene of the acci- 
dent with a lot more folks, to see what could be 
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done for the sufferers ; and he had told Willie to 
tell them at home not to be too anxious. He 
would come back as soon as he could, but pro- 
bably it would be some time first." 

It was not much information that Willie had 
been able to gather ; but it was better than 
nothing } and they could only wait-' wait, with 
what patience they could — till time, the revealer 
of all things, brought further tidings. 

John, being Meriton's only doctor, was sure to 
be detained ; but Gilbert, it he were able, might 
be joining them any minute. If he were able, 
but that was a great if. But the minutes grew 
into hours, and still he came not. 

The suspense was terrible. Willie would fain 
have gone out again to try to learn some more 
particular^, but Beatrice would not spare him; 
and Margaret said it was better to bear when they 
were all together ; and tliat unreliable informa- 
tion was worse than none at all. 

Many times in the course of that evening Mar- 
garet and her young brother and sister commended 
8ie sufferers, and their own beloved one, if he 
were indeed among them, to the tender mercy and 
loving kindness of the great Father in heaven. 
It was all they could do, and was a relief to the 
overburdened hearts. 

At length, after what seemed an endless wait- 
ing time, there was a sound of wheels, and then, 
by-and-by, John appeared, with Gilbert leaning on 
his arm. 



Chapter XXXII.— Gilbert's Purpose. 

Many and eager were the questions that poured 
in upon them, but John would not answer them 
until he had made Gilbert comfortable on the 
sofa. Then he said they might talk away as 
much as they pleased. 

As for himself, he had three or four patients he 
had promised to see again before bed-time, so he 
must hasten away. That bad been the first 
minute he could spare, or he would have brought 
Gilbert home before ; besides, Meriton*s one cab 
had been busy conveying others, and the boy 
could not walk. 

He was not seriously hurt, oh no ! Of course 
the nerves had had a great shock ; and there was 
his sprained ankle : but no doubt vrith rest and 
care he would be all right in a day or two ; it was 
a great mercy it was no worse. 

"You will see after my poor little Aubrey, 
John," Gilbert said ; *' how do you think he is?'* 

John shook his head. 

" I cannot tell yet. It is serious thing for a 
fragile little fellow like that ; and his grandfather 
seems bound up in him. But we must hope for 
the best. And now I must rush away. Don't 
be long before you go to bed, Gilbert." 

'*0h, Gilbert," exclaimed Beatrice, hanging 
over him and passionately kissing him, *'you 



don't know how thankful I feel to have you here 
all safe. Oh, it has been dreadful I the suspense 
and the waiting I I have not known how to bear 
it ! " and she closed her eyes for a minute as if she 
could hardlpr bear to think of it even now. 

*' You might indeed have thought it dreadful if 
you had been where I have been, Beatrice," said 
Gilbert gravely ; "but where is sister Margaret? 
She was here but now. Go and find her, Bea- 
trice ; I have hardly spoken to her ; and then I 
will tell you all about it." 

Margaret was in the kitchen ; she had consider- 
ately left Beatrice and Gilbert together as she 
thought they would prefer it ; and besides, she 
was seeing after some refreshment for the traveller ; 
but she gladly went back with Beatrice to the 
parlour. 

Gilbert half raised himself to greet her ; and 
she put her arms about him and gave him her 
sisterly kiss of welcome. 

"Now, sister Margaret, I am afraid I have 
only come to be a bother to you; however, I 
have no broken bones, which is a mercy." 

"It is, indeed, dear ; but can you tell me some 
particulars ? We are very anxious to hear what you 
have to tell us." 

So Gilbert began at the beginning ; or at least 
from the time when his journey became an ad- 
venturous one. First he told them of his ac- 
quaintance wiih Mr. Mortimer and his little 
grandson ; and then of the sudden shock' that so 
startled them, and of all that had happened since. 

" I don't know what came over me, but so soon 
as John appeared, I was so foolish as to faint 
right away. John was awfully good ; I think I 
never knew until now how good he could be. He 
left all the other poor folks and brought me home 
so gently and kindly, as soon as I could bear it, 
and as soon as he could get the cab. And you 
may be sure we were both anxious enough to come, 
for we knew you would hear of the accident, and 
be wondering how bad it was. I believe John did 
send a little ragged urchin with a message ; but 
I dare say the young chap never brought it." 

** No, we never heard anything but what Willie 
gathered at the station, and that was not to be 
depended upon. And what of the other sufferers, 
Gilbert?" 

** Oh, most of them were able to go on by the 
next train ; but two or three of the more seriously 
injured were brought to Meriton ; little Aubrey 
for one — not that he seems much hurt — ^but John 
thought he had better not go further ; and, of . 
course, Mr. Mortimer would not leave him. John 
packed them both off to the * White Hart,* and 
there they will have to remain for a day or two at < 
all events. I assure you, Dr. Erskine was a very 
important person on the scene of action. It is 
strange what a fancy I have taken to that child : 
I must go and see him to-morrow." 

" If your foot will allow, which is doubtful. 
And now we must pack you off to bed ; but first 
of all| shall we not all together thank our Heavenly 
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Father for His care over us ; that He has brought 
our dear one safe back again, and that we have 
not to mourn his being taken from us by a sudden 
and violent death ? " 

So Harriet and Jane were summoned from the 
kitchen that all the household miv ht be together. 

The few earnest words of thanksgiving that 
Margaret breathed came from her heart, and went 
to the hearts of those kneeUng round her, and 
there was not a dry eye when they rose. After 
that, nothing more was said but a loving ** good- 
night " all round. 

Harriet, the old servant, must ne^s come for- 
ward to help Master Gilbert upstairs ; though he 
laughingly declared that he was quite capable of 
looking after himself. A person who had been 
half-killed, she was sure must want some assist- 
ance. 

Later on, when Margaret looked into his room 
to see that he was comfortably settled for the 
night, Willie was sleeping quietly at his side, but 
Gilbert was still awake. He took her lumd, and 
said earnestly, — 

** Dear Margaret, I did not like to say it down- 
stairs, but I do not think I shall ever forget this 
day. I know my life has been in danger, but God 
has protected it ; and I should like to devote this 
spared life to His glory ; and I want you and John 
to help me. You know what my old wish was — 
to become a clerg3rman ; but I know quite well 
that is out of the question now. Still I might do 
some little good in some way : don*t yon think I 
might, Margaret ? I should like to try so much." 

** Yes, dear, I am sure of it. It is not needful 
to be a clergyman in order to work for God. The 
least and smallest of His children may find some- 
thing to do for Him ; and He will accept it if 
done for the Saviour's sake. He needs labourers 
of all kbds in His vineyard ; and when we are ia 
the path He chooses for us we may be sure that 
He will direct us aright." 

"Then, Margaret, perhaps God will show me 
some little bit of work that I can do ; for I do 
want to prove that I am not ungrateful for to-day's 
mercies. And in the meantime I will try to be 
patient, and wait." 

** And that may be just the very thing He wants 
you to do, dear," answered Margaret, as she kissed 
him and left him. 



A FLOWER SERVICE IN THE 
ISLE OF MAN. 

It was held on Sunday, September ii, in St. 
George's Church, Douglas, and was the first 
Flower Service here. 

There arc about forty teachers belonging to 
St. George's Sunday Schools, and they provided 
most of the flowers for the school children, though 
a few of the latter brought their own, and many 
were kindly sent by friends from their conserva- 



tories and gardens. These were arranged on 
Saturday in beautiful bouquets, and to each 
bouquet was attached a Flower Mission Card with 
a text written on it. 

The flowers were given to the children in the 
schools in the afternoon, just before the time for 
the service, and they walked in procession two 
and two to the church, each child carrying a 
bouquet, and two of the elder girls carrying 
baskets, marked " For the Hospital," containing 
twenty-two bouquets especially intended for the 
Lady Superintendent and the patients there and 
which were the ^ft of one kind friend (in Ram- 
say) interested in the work — who sent forty 
bouquets beautifully arranged. I must tell you 
about one little bouquet in the first basket — it wais 
marked ** With Percy's love for dear little 
Johnnie. " Wh at a kindly personal little bouquet it 
was ; it was sent by a little boy four years old to a 
little boy a^ed five, who has been in the Hospital 
for about sixteen months, and who is the bright- 
ness and sunshine of the ward. 

We all love Johnnie^ and you will be glad to 
know that for £he first time he was taken out last 
week wrapped in a blanket. The Matron caxried 
him into the small square of grass (without 
flowers) which we honour with the name of 
the ** Hospital Garden," and there an admiring 
throng of small children gazed at him through 
the railmgs. 

You see I have wandered a little from my sub- 
ject to tell you about the little boy to whom dear 
little Percy sent his flowers. We have other dear 
little children in the hospital, but none of them 
have lain like Johnnie, with hip disease, so very 
long— and he has never once complained nor 
asked to be allowed to get up —so all our hearts 
are wrapped up in little Johnnie, and if you saw 
him, you could not wonder. 

Now I must tell you about the Service. The 
children, I told you, walked in procession to the 
church. The incumbent of St. George's, the Rev. 
Beauchamp George, and the curate, the Rev. 
William Fisher, stood on the steps near the com- 
munion table, and the children as they passed in 
handed their flowers to them. The clergymen 
then laid them on a table covered with a white 
cloth, that was placed between the choristers' 
seats When the table was quite full they put 
them on the rails of the choristers' seats, and 
afterwards along the floor. I think about 400 
bouquets were brought. Besides all the Sunday 
scholars of St. George's Boys' and Girls* School, 
the boys from a private orphanage, in their pretty 
sailor dress, brought their flowers and texts, and 
the Sunday class of a young lady in her country 
home brought theirs. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Beauchamp George in the words, 
" Consider the Lilies," and its lesson was mostly 
in the sweetness and firagrance of the floweis, and 
that in our words and deeds we ought to x«sen)b1e 
them ; and though we could not be all outwardly 
lovely as they were, we could all be like them in 
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our lives, and so add to the happiness of :ill 
around. 

The organ was beautifully played by a 3^oung 
girl, who always accompanies the hymns, etc., at. 
the children's services, and whose music gives the 
greatest pleasure. 

After the service, the Sunday School teachers 
and the, elder scholars and district visitors carried 
the flowers round to the sick and aged. Three or 
four taking bouquets to the House of Industry 
(our Poorhouse), where flowers were given to each 
inmate, some taking them to the hospital, where 
the Lady Superintendent, and servants, as well as 
all the patients, received them, and the rest were 
taken to any invalids of whom we knew, and to 
each they carried a message of love froni the Bible 
— and many a suflerer would learn from flowers 
and texts that they were remembered by the 
Creator of the lovely flowers, and by His minister- 
ing children on earth. One text attached to a 
bouquet which happened to be the last in the 
basket, had this message, *' Lord, behold, he whom 
Thou lovest is sick,*^and it came, as it were 
accidentally, to a dying Christian, with its cheering 
token of remembrance. I ought to tell you that 
as die teachers provided the children with the 
flowers, it was thought best for the scholars in 
return to give something to the Church Missionary 
boxes (attached to each class), that they might feel 
that the flowers were their own gift. 

This was our first Flower Service, and we hope 
to hear of many to whom it has given pleasure, 
and, amongst others, I hope the dear children to 
whom I am writing will be pleased to hear what 
the children of Manxland are doing for sufierers. 

ELIZABETH A. MOFFAT. 



LESSONS FOR A BIBLE CLASS. 
Lesson VIII. 

Cain and Abel. — Gen. iv. 

1. T%eir Offerings. — ^Why was Abel*s a more 
excellent sacrifice ? — Why was Cain's not ac- 
cepted? — ^Did God show His approval of Abel's ? — 
How does Abel yet speak ? 

2. ThHr Character, — Abel called righteous. 
Why ? — Cain is expressly said to belong to Satan. 
— ^When arc wicked men said to go ** in the way 
of Cain " ? — Name other instances of sin like Cain's. 

3. TTieir End, — Good men are often persecuted. 
— Christ said they should even rejoice in persecu- 
tion. — God will punish persecutors. — ^How does 
Cain's murder of his brother show the sinfulness of 
envy ? — What was the efiiect of this sin upon Cain's 
heart ? — ^Why did God permit Cain to live ? 

When you are tempted to indulge envy^ think 
kcio it may end I Pray for grace, to overcome it. 
The best means is Love. When y«u love your 
neighbour as yourself, you will not envy him. 



GOD'S WORKS ARE PERFECT. 

Upon examining the edge of the sharpest razor 
with a microscope, it will appear fully as broad as 
the back of a knife — rough, uneven, and full of 
notches and furrows. An exceedingly small 
needle resembles an iron bar. 

But the stin^ of a bee seen through the same 
instrument, exhibits everywhere the most beautiful 
polish without the least flaw, blemish, or in- 
equality, and it ends in a point too fine to be 
discerned. 

The threads of a fine lawn are coarser than the 
yarn with which ropes are made for anchors. 

But a silkworm's web appears perfectly smooth 
and shining, and everywhere equsil. 

The smallest dot that is made with a peik 
appears irregular and uneven. 

But the little specks on the wings or bodies 
of insects are found to be the accurate circle. 

How magnificent are the works of God ! 



BIBLE EXERCISE. 

A CELEBRATED gate wlIl be discovered by the 
initials of the following words : — 

1. One who, though the youn6:est at a great 
entertainment, was treated with the highest 
honour. 

2. A left-handed man. 

3. A man who would not haye it said he was 
killed by a woman. 

4. A joyful and pleasant thing. 

5. The first blacksmith. 

6. A king's son killed in his bed. 

7. A corrupt governor. 

8. Those for whom gladness is sown. 

9. The fulfilling of the law. 



BURIED SCRIPTURE NAMES. 

1. Come here, Rachael, I will fasten your 
jacket for you. 

2. Do you see that lovely fern in the vale? 
Ah, I cannot get it. 

3. Be careful, Rhoda, or you will mar that day 
with discontent. 

4. I bought Jo a bat, and he was delighted 
with it. 

5. Will you cook these sausages, Anne ? 

6. My cousin has a habit of saying that which 
is untrue. 

7. Loose the dog. Amy, he will not bite you. 

8. I asked Lu Kemp to come for a walk. 

9. It was quite a damp on our pleasure. 

10. Does May want to come very much, Ethel ? 

11. Ah ! Anna, Henry has gained the prize. 

12. There is a bramble on my dress, please 
take it off. 

13. What are they playing, Jo — ^badminton ot 
croquet? MARIAN T. H. 
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THE EVENING HYMN. 

The da^jT is softly closing^ 

The night is drawing nigh, 
And He who made the sunshine 

Now gems with stars the sky ; 
His hana has safely led us^ 

And strewn our path with flowers. 
His watchful care will guard us 

Through all the silent hours. 

Let songs of holy gladness 

From grateful hearts ascend, ' 
And cheerful strains of music 

With vocal praises blend ; 
How sweet to trace our coniforts 

To God's unceasing love ! 
How sweet to swell the chorus 

Of angel hosts above 1 

We thank Thee, O our Father, 

For all Thy goodness past ; 
For all that chain of blessings 

Which round our home is cast ; 
For all the tender friendships 

That cheer us day by day ; 
For all the hopes that kindle 

Such brightness o'er our way. 

But while we love to treasure 

The gifts Thou dost bestow, 
And would with joy acknowledge 

How much to Thee we owe ; 
Remember those, we pray Thee, 

And grant them swift relief, 
Whose nomes are full of sadness, 

Whose hearts are full of grief. 

Pour on each wounded spirit 

Thine own most healing balm ; 
Speak to the troubled waters. 

And make the storm a calm ; 
Guide to their rest the weary, 

Sustain the weak and old, 
And aU dear little children 

Within Thine arms enfold. 

When the new day is dawning. 

Our strength once more renew, 
That we with health and spirit 

Our daily work may do. 
Through hght as well as darkness. 

Be ever at our side, 
Abide through joy and sorrow, 

O Lord, with us abide. 

*Twas thus they sang, ere they parted 

To their peaceful re st ; 
The young and the buoyant-hearted; 

The elders with care oft prest : 
Oh, it was pleasant to hear them. 
Asking God to be near th«m« 
And kmdly to bless and cheer them, 

That they might arise refresht. 



And in the distant to-morrow. 

When far away 
From home, and perchance in sorrow, 

Our lov'd ones shall kneel and pray ; 
Hear, O Lord, and defend them : 
Let Thine angels attend them : 
And ever sweet succour send them. 

As they chaunt their evening lay. 

NEITA LBIGH. 






HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

My first in a gallant bark was seen, and her 

spreading sails gleamed white. 
As with my second she onward sped, through 

deepening shades of night. 
With my' third up sprung the welcome breeze, 

and waves and sparkling foam 
Seemed, with my fourth, to bear her on, nearer 

and nearer home. 
But the wild wind with my fifth drew nigh, and 

the storm came sweeping by, 
And with my sixth the pale young moon dropped 

from the smoky sky. 
The lightning flashed, in my seventh, loud was 

heard the thunder's roar, 
With my last torn sails and broken spars drift to 

the weed-strewn si: ore. 
And that gallant bark, all homeward bound, was 

seen, ah I never more. — 
A conqueror ! a hero bold I he won a deathless 

name, 
And history, that gives his faults, also records his 

fame. 

KATE WOOD. 

Solution of October Enigma— Widow of Nain. 



EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

Next month we hope to tell you about our new 
arrangements. There will be a larger size of type 
and paper, with new stories, and much useful and 
interesting reading. Wie want to distinguish our 
Sunshine's coming of age by such new plans 
and fresh improvements as will render it best 
and cheapest of all similar magazines. 

We want you to join us in thus making 1882 
quite a festival year. You can do so by trying 
to increase oar circulation. We incur great 
expense by the enlarging of our Magazine ; we 
can only do so in the hope that its sale will 
be much increased. It rests with you to fulfil 
this hope by canvassing for new subscribeis. 
New Canvassing Bitxs are prq)ared and «ill 
be sent, post free, on application to us. Let this 
be your pledge of love to us, " / tin// gain you at 
least one new reader** 

The Volurre for 1 88 1 will be ready by the 
tenth of this month, is. 6d. in the pretty blue 
cloth, and 2s. 6d. in the extra binding, beautifully 
gilt. Covers for binding can be ordered through 
any bookseller, 6d. and 9d. Letters should be 
addressed, Rev. Dr. Whittemore, I2A, Patemofiter 
Row. 
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ZOE. 

A Stoky of Irish Life. 

By the Author ol "Links of Kindness." 

Chapter XXX.— Mk. Morton Improves. 

So the winter days wore on ; Mr. Morton be- 
came a livelier companion, and bolh he and his 
wife felt belter ia body and mind thin when 



they had been travelling from place to ^>ce 
solely engaged in a search after health. They 
were perhaps less aware than others of the change 
that was ^oing on in them, and they were still 
rather letting uiemselves be acted on than BCtmE, 
but the influence they were under was good, and 
directed towards a good aim. 

" I wish I could coax papa out a little more," 
Zoe said to her mamma one day. "1 want so 
badly to go and see my little namesake, and I 
■ -". to be with papa too; vrhit shall I do?" 
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Ask papa if he would like a drive in the pony- 
carriage ; Mr. Clifiord asked me if I wished to go 
oat to-day ; it will come to the same thing if you 
and papa take a drive/' 

Mr. Morton consented, and Zoe and he set off 
to pay a visit to Mrs. Curry, and her daughter 
and grand-daughter. Mrs. Morton had often 
seen Zoe*s baby, but Mr. Morton had still to 
be introduced. 

"Isn't she a little beauty?" Zoe asked when, 
arrived at the cottage, she had jumped out and 
hasten^ to fetch the child. " Isn't she pretty, 
papa ? and she knows me quite well." 

"A very nice little baby indeed/' Mr. Morton 
good-naturedly replied. 

** Will you take her in your arms, papa ?" Zoif 
asked next, holding out the infant towards him. 

'' I am afraid Zoe's mamma might not like 
that," replied Mr. Morton, and as he was speak- 
ing the mother pf the infant cnme out of the 
cottage and, dropping a curtsey, ^he gave Mr. 
Morton a hearty welcome. 

"And it's gtftd we all are," slie said, *' to see 
Miss Zoe*s ps^p^, and may you. have. go^. health, 
and long li(e and prosperity." . ./ 

"Thankyoa, thank you,": i«tiinte!#iMr: Mor- 
ton, who, : altkough he declige«t ; to teave * the 
carriage, yet entered wiUinglr*wtt4cp»*^«"«t 
with the ypung woman, and ^filiv tfb wise diV 
pleased to h^;^is Httle |lrl sfkmk^ti with such 
affectioi^ ':';, "W^ ^ 

Zoe WAS quite J^ghted wftH'thesuecess of her 
drive, arid the-illmax was putto 'J^ei^joy when, 
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news^; 
on the wa3^llome, hei^pfl^pa*alId'wcct>ier'to taketpossible." -, ' ' ^ ' v*'- 
the reins and exhibit hfjr^'gkiH iti ^rfymg. '^^fes, yes, the 'baUfllJ perfecHy well, 



When pretty Aear the hi*teerS6^i)ulled in th;^ 
pony and almost stopped'.^"* * ''-:' '^'^ r<i 

**Papa,'* the said, **dn!^ foolt,' Why, that is old 
Jennie coming alone I " . 

** Old Tennie —and who may 'shet>e ?"* * • 

" Don t you know ? — ^the old wbrnaH that uncle 
and aunt Clifford went to visit that first stonny 
day that you were here. She was dyiiig then, 
and she is walking alone quite brisk now.' 

"Silly old woman," said Mr. Morton; "if 
she has really made such a wonderful recoverv 
she should stay at home and take care of her&elf. 

" May I stop and speak to her?" Zoe asked 
when they had got quite close. 

"Certainly," replied her papa, and Zoe drew 
up and called out : 

"Jennie MuUoy, is that really you ? I am glad 
to see you looking so well again." 

"Och, my dear, and is that you. Miss. Zoe 
dear ? " exclaimed the old woman, at the same 
time dropping a low curtsey and eyeing Zoe's 
companiqn hard. 

** Yes, and this is papa," Zoe replied ; " but, 
Jennie how did you get-down here ? I'd like to drive 
you back home in this pony carriage." 

"Oh dear life 1 " exc'.aimed. Jennie, laughing, 
" did ever any one hear the likes of that ! Is it 
oa)d Jennie you'd be putting into a pony carriage? 



No, no, thank ye kindly, dear ; tMit I'll tell you 
what, Miss Zoe," and Jennie looked rather at Mr. 
Morton than at the child trliile she spoke, " old 
Jennie wouldn't be here this day if she'd been 
driving about in a coach when she was younger, 
instead of walking and working ; and mind my 
words. Miss ZcH, just do you keep moving, keep 
moving, while ever ye can, for if ye dont your 
joints 'II stiffen, and ye'U die. And now good- 
bye, MiM Zoe, and may the Lord Almighty bless 
ye," and with these words old Jennie moved on. 

'* What on earth brought your old woman here 
to-day ? " Mr. Morton asked as he sat with his 
friends by the fireside after dinner. "I thought 
the old body was at death's- door." 

" So she was," replied Mrs. Clifford ; " but, as 
you see, she revived again« and she just came 
down to telt us that face, and to thank us for the 
bottle we brought her. " 

" It must be a. wonderful bottle," rejoined Mr. 
Morton ; '^pray what does it contain ? " 

"Ah, that is the question," replied Mr. Clif- 
ford ; ''H-is'a specific my wife has for bringing all 
the dying old women in the Barony to life again, 
eh, Bcs^isn'tthatit?" 

"SometMog; of the kind,'* repUed Mrs. Qiffonl ; 
" but^Jpfjn^ ^d<3 you enjoy your drive?" die con- 
ti9<ied,:addii5ssing Mr. Morton, **vou were in- 
troduced^ I believe, to Zoe's namesake.'* 

1*^ All, M'asitthere you were?" inqtmed Mn Clif- 
ford. " Zoe;"'! "am. afraid, you heard some bad 
newS Ifcere." ;♦" ^^ .j,; 

"Bciid news; dsM^Jrrljjro, Zoe was as well as 



80 Is all 
^j^^y ; there>is 1K0 reitUy bad news, but the 
conttai^, only yon will Hot be glad to hear it. 
CoiiriTM not there, I suppose ? " 

'^N6, only Curry's wife and daughter, and the 
childten^f' replied Zoe; "but do tell me, uncle, 
I'd rather know what is the matter with them." 

":Con and his wife have made up their minds at 
last,*' replied Mr .-Clifford, addressing his wife as 
well as Zoe. '* A friend in Philadelphia has sent 
the remainder of what was wanted to take them 
out, and they are to leave in one of the first emi- 
grant vessels that starts from this in spring." 

" And does my baby go too ? " Zoe inquired in 
dismay. 

" I am afraid," repUed Mr. Clifford, " that you 
will have to make up your mind to a separation." 

"Oh, please uncle, don't let them go," cried 
Zoe, whose little heart was quite full at the idea 
of parting from the baby she had taken such 
interest in. 

" It is to better themselves th^t they are going," 
said Mr. Clifford, "so it would npt do to stop 
them ; they will be able to earn more there than 
they do here, and to do more /or their cbdldien." 

"No, no," said Zoe sadly; "then don^sitop 
them ; but it is very hard for me to let my litde 
baby go, and never see her again." 

"We must try to make ue baby atid all the 
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family as comCartable as possible for the journey," 
wterned Mr. Cliflfbi4> "Your aunt will tell you 
what is most needed, and then we shall want your 
fingers and (Caters and AmyV to move as fast as 
ever they can, and get snug giuraents made to 
wear on shipboard. Let me see those little fin- 
gers, they look as if they could be pretty niniWe. " 

**I'll work as hard as ever I can," lejAitijS^f, 
somewhat comforted by the prospect of aiding in 
getting the family ready for the voyage. •* 1*11 
give up all my playtime, and you will see how 
many things I shall get made." 

Mrs. Stewart allowed the girls to give up some 
of their lesson-time to work, and permitted them 
to take as much of their playtime for the same 
purpose as she deemed judicious. There was 
mdeed a great deal to bs done, for not only were 
the coachman's children and grandchildren leaving, 
but many other families from the neighbourhood, 
who were unable to purchase really comfortable 
clothing as well as pay the passage money. 



Chapter XXXI.— The Departure of the 

Emigrants. 

The day before the vessel was to sail, Mr, Clifford 
assembled the emigrants, and as many of their 
relatives as could come, in the schoolhous^, where 
most of those who were about to leave had had 
their first instrviction in reading and writing, and 
above all, in the truths of the Gospel. There they 
could all remember hearing from one sweet young 
voices leading the pthers on in ^ongs of prayer 
and praise, and there was not one of those as- 
sembled there before starting on thehr voyage, but 
thought of her who had lately been amongst them, 
and who had gone fearlessly, trusting in God, to 
the unseen land. 

When all were comfortably seated, Mr. Clifford 
read to them a portion from the Bible, and ex- 
horted them in a short and earnest address to 
cleave to Him who had promised never to leave 
them nor forsake them. 

It would have been of no use to attempt to raise 
a hymn of prayer or praise, for there would pro- 
bably not have been one steady voice to join in 
wiih Mr. Clifford's own ; but all hearts went up 
in the fervent prayer with which he ended the little 
service, and they rose strengthened and comforted 
from their knees, feeling sure that the Father who 
loved them would bless, preserve, and keep them, 
whether at home or abroad, on land or at sea. 

After a little pause refreshment was brought in 
for the poor weary bodies, worn out, as they were, 
with waking and working and weeping. Kate 
and Amy and Zoe handed the baskets about of 
bread-and-butter and rolls and bam-brak, and 
Mrs. Clifford and Mrs. Stewart poured out the tea 
and gave it to the people ; while Mr. Clifford 
went from' one bench to another giving a last en- 
couraging word, he saw Mr. Morton following 



with a large kettle of tea in his hand, filling up 
the empty cups. 

. When Zoe*s work was done, she sat down be* 
tween Curry and his daughter, and took the infant 
on her lap. It was dressed entirely in clothes of 
Zoe's own making, and she saw with some satis- 
faction the effect of her handiwork. 

At last the time came when the meeting had to 
break up, and the good people to go, either to- 
their own homes or to the ship. Their luggage 
was all on board already, but most of the emigfahts 
preferred sta3ring the last night on shore, and- 
spending a few more painful hours of watching^ 
and waking with their relatives to going imme- 
diately on board. 

Zoe's tears fell fast when she Was told that she 
must say good-bye ; she held the baby fast: in her 
arms, and at last coaxed a reluctant promise from 
Mr. Clifford that he would tiake her ma boat early 
the following morning and l^t her see her baby 
safe on board. It was a very poor sort of connfott,. . 
but it did console the childj ahd she dried her 
eyes and went home contentedly with the others. 
! Very early the next morning Zoe was up andr 
dressed, ana Mr, Clifford was there accbrdmg to- 
promise, ready to take her out in the boat. 

Zoe saw the baby once more before starting, 
gave it a last kiss, and then got into the smidl 
boat with her uncle, while the larger one with the 
emigrants went off slowly towards the ship, 

Old Curry was in it, and his wife and two 
unmarried daughters, besides Con, his son-in- 
law, with his wife and the children ; they were all 
crying loudly^ and formed a very mournful spec- 
tacle as they moved over the water. 

Mr. Clifford took his boat near enough to the 
vessel for Zoe to see all that was going oh. The 
deck was crowded with passengers, and the shore 
beyond was lined with persons who had accom- 
panied the emigrants from their homes. 

The large boat with Curry's family drew close 
up to the vessel's side ; Zoe's baby was the first ta- 
embark; it was put into the hands of a stout 
sailor who took it up the ship's side in safety and 
placed it in the charge of a young girl who was 
sitting on a box looking about her. 

Zoe fixed her eyes on the child the moment she 
saw it on board, while Mr. Clifford watched with 
some feelings of uneasiness the operations of 
getting the rest of the party on board ship. The 
women were wholly unaccustomed to anything of 
the kind, their movements were nervous and awk- 
ward, and as Con stood on the edge of the boat, 
with one hand stretched out to his wife, helping 
her to mount the vessel* s side, and with the other 
grasping his mother-in-law, who was standing up- 
in the boat, and in danger of falling, Mr. Clifford 
did not envy him his position. 

But what was his horror, the horror of all who. 
saw it, the agony of the parents, when a little soft 
blue bundle was seen falling over the ship's 
side, and tumbling down right through the space- 
between the vessel and the boat I 
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Zoe saw it and recognised the blue cloak she 
had made ; she gave one shriek, and iumped up 
about to spring into the water, as if that would 
have been of the smallest use. Mr. Clifford held 
her down, and told her in a severe voice she must 
be quiet. 

Nothing in fact could be done at the distance 
they were from the ship, and the whole catastrophe 
had taken place in a few moments of time. Con, 
with his two hands engaged in such a manner 
that had he let go either woman it would only 
have led to another catastrophe, was the only man 
near the falling child. 

There seemed no hope ; but with presence of 
mind and impelled by a father's feeling he stooped 
quicklv forward and caught the fluttenng cloak of 
the baby in his teeth. There he held it till aid 
could reach him, and safe and sound, the infant 
Zoe was brought on deck again and placed in its 
mother's arms. 

A cry of joy rang through the ship, and another 
equally glad went out from the little boat. Zoe 
felt so thankful and so relieved that the grief of 
parting from the child was for the moment for- 
got' en. She was in a hurry now to get home, 
and relate the event to Amy and Kate. 

And all day long she repeated it to any one who 
would listen to her. 



Chapter XXXII.— The Cottage on the Hill. 

**I HAVE sometimes thought it must be dull 
residing in such a retired part of the country," said 
Mr. Morton one day to Mr. Clifford ; ** but since 
I have seen with my own eyes the way in which 
you live with your neighbours, all, as you say, like 
one great family, I have considerably changed my 
mind, and I must say, amongst all my wanderings, 
I have never seen a happier home than yours, nor 
have I been so well or so happy elsewhere." 

" Truly glad I am to hear you say so," returned 
Mr. Clifford, ** for it makes me hope that you will 
not put your threat into execution and leave us 
before summer. Really you should not do it ; 
winter has its charms, but it is nothing to my mind 
like summer, and now that ^ou are able to walk 
about a little you will enjoy yourself all the 
more. Mrs. Morton will agree to staying, I am 
sure ; besides, we really cannot spare Zoe.'* 

"As to Zoe, I have felt in some perplexity,** 
said Mr. Morton. " The child has become very 
dear to me, and yet to acknowledge the truth both 
to you and to myself, I must own that she has be- 
come under your care what she would never have 
been under ours. I made a mistake in my own 
manner of life ; I should only have done the same 
in hers. I am resolved now, no matter what it 
may cost me, when my wife and I leave, to ask 
you, Clifford, still to keep the child.** 

**Aiid to commit a greater mistake than you 

ever yet had committed in your life,** was Mr, 

CliTord*s reply. " No, Morton, no, I won't hear 

o/j't. Cod gave yovL that child to love and live 



for and cherish. Be thankful for the gift, and 
keep her with you to love and guide and cherish.** 

Mr. Morton was silent for a time ; in forming 
the resolve he had expressed to Mr. Clifford, he 
had struggled with and overcome a good deal of 
selfishness, for the child was pleasant to him now, 
and he would have liked to keep her with him. 
Mr. Clifford's opposition to this resolve turned 
his thoughts in upon himself, and made him think. 

Shortly afterwards, Mr. Clifford joined his sister 
in the garden, and they began to talk over Zoe's 
future prospects. 

" How much healthier and happier Mr. Mor- 
ton looks,** said Mrs. Stewart ; ** and how much 
cheerier Mrs. Morton is ; quite a different com- 
panion for her husband.** 

" Very true," replied Mr. Clifford ; ** but we 
must have them happier still. They must be more 
active and less dependent. We must throw them 
more upon themselves. I have a plan.** 

** And I think I have guessed it," Mrs. Stewart 
relumed. 

*'Come now, Nelly, that is too bad,** rejoined 
Mr. Clifford ; " let us hear what it is.** 

" Tell me first why has that cottage on the hill 
been newly repaired, and the garden wall and 
palings put in order ? ** , 

** I never knew anything like you, Nelly ; I had 
not spoken a word of my idea to any one ; how 
did you guess it ? " 

"Only, I think, because I wished it so very 
much myself. It would be a great trial to me to 
part now from Zoe, especially as 1 have not the 
faith you have in our {nend*s further mans^ement 
of her. I was thinking of this the other day, and 
walking along and pondering, when I passed by 
the cottage ; I raised my eyes and saw the men 
at work, and the idea flashed upon me." 

Mrs. Clifford joined them at that moment, and 
heard and approved of what they had been talk- 
ing of. 

*' But this, you see,** said Mr. Clifford, "this 
is my plan only ; I don't know at all whether the 
Mortons would like to live here.** 

** Well, if you two have your secrets, I too have 
mine,'* said Mrs. Cliflord, ** for the Mortons have 
been asking me if they thought such a thing would 
be possible for George, as to give them a lease of 
a house and grounds on his estate. Neither of 
them relish the thought of returning to their old 
home in England, which has been let now for 
years, and which is mixed up in their minds with 
painful associations.** 

As all parties were agreed, the arrangements 
about the cottage were not difficult to make. It 
was a small but very pretty house, and had been 
built according to Mr. Clifford's own plan for his 
younp;est sister, Mrs. Pritchard, when she had 
married the curate of the neighbouring town. 
Since Mr. Pritchard had been promoted to a 
living, the house had only been occasionally 
tenanted, but it required only a little time and 
pains to make it a very pretty residence. 
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The view from the back windows was towards 
the mountains, while from the front a glorious 
expanse of land and water was seen, little bays 
and creeks, amongst which was the one where 
Zoe and Jack had planted their tree the summer 
before ; and further out was the more open bay, 
dotted here and there with islands. Mr. Morton 
had often driven there with Mr. or Mrs. Clifford, 
and admired the choice of the site, and as spring 
advanced, and the trees around the cottage became 
green, it looked more desirable still. 

Zoe's enchantment knew no bounds when she 
heard that this was to be her home, and Mr. 
Morton now enjoyed the outbursts of his little 
girl's happiness. 

So old and young rejoiced together, and the 
choice of furniture, and the disposition of the same 
when it was ordered from Dublin, and had arrived 
at its destination, interested and occupied the 
three families. 

Mrs. Stewart settled to remain at Innis Hedar, 
until the following autumn, and Dick and Jack 
were to spend their holidays there, Osborne, too, 
had promised to join them, and it was arranged 
that the Mortons' housewarming should take 
place when the family circle at Innis Hedar 
should be complete. 

So radiant a summer sun shone down upon the 
cottage and its grounds, that the feast was obliged 
to be given out of doors. Mr. Morton was quite 
active in doing the honours of his house, and the 
whole party seemed determined to enjoy them- 
selves. 

They had games upon the grass, in which 
Osborne joined with spirit, and Jack and he 
amused the party by the sham-fights which were 
continually starting up between them. 

When the sun was low and the quiet shades of 
evening began to spread over hill and mountain 
and island and sea, then the young people grew 
graver, and one by one they joined the group 
where, under the spreading oak, their parents were 
gathered and engaged in talk. 

Zoe drew near to Mr. Clifford, for she knew by 
his voice that he was thinking about Maude, 
although she did not he?r the name. Indeed, Mr. 
Clifford rarely spoke it, although his beloved 
child was seldom absent from his mind. He 
was speaking now of the happiness of living for 
one another and for God. 

•*Our God is very good to us, is He not? " he 
said, turning round to Zoe and drawing the little 
girl closer to him. 

Zoe only answered by holding his hand very 
tightly in hers. 

THE END. 



Thoughtless Words. — Others remember, 
even if we forget, and will remember them when 
we are in our graves. 



THE ANGEL'S VISIT. 

In robes of white the darkened meadows lay, 
And shadows veiled the mountains cold and 
bare. 

For star-crown'd Night, upon her sUent way, 
Came on the pinions of the snowy air. 

The bells of Christmas peeled a glad refrain, 
And woke the echoes from each vale and hill ; 

With solemn joy they answered back again, 
And floated on the wind with tender tbrilL 

An angel through the gates of Glory passed. 
And swiftly bent to earth his downward flight ; 

Across the snowy fields he glided fast. 
For blest his embassy that Christmas night* 

His shining garments were of heavenly hue. 
And on his brow were wreathed immortal 
flowers, 

While, from the glowing light his presence threw. 
Along his path fell rays of golden showers. 

A smile of light plajred o'er his radiant face. 
The bright reflection of his Master's gaze ! 

And sweet the song he breathed with tender 
grace, 
As on he flew amid Earth's dusky ways. 

The same old glad refrain of years gone by, 
That woke the silence over Bethlehem's plain. 

From angel voices ringing through the sky. 
When Christ, the Pnnce of Peace, began to 
reign 1 

The name of "Love," like stars of heavenly light. 
Shone on his brow, a circlet pure and fair ; 

O passing sweet was that celestial flight, 
And fim of rest the message he did bear I 

He passed along the streets, and entered in 
Each home, and left sweet messages of Peace ; 

He shed his light through mists of gloom and sin, 
And where he stepp'd, did Strife and Passion 
cease. 

He smiled upon the little ones at rest, 
And left upon their infant brows a kiss. 

And smothed the furrow'd face and careworn 
breast. 
With gentle touch of loving tenderness. 

To hearts estranged, and pained with many a 
sore 

He came, and laid upon them healing power j 
He bade sweet Memory unclose the door 

And flood the heart m one full loving shower ! 

The bitter words and looks, the wrong, the pain. 
He buried with a tender smile for aye. 

And gathered up the broken chain again 
In tJireefold strength for evermore to stay. 

Thus on his work of love he passed along 
Through all the silent watches of the night ; 

And faintly fell the echoes of his song. 
As heavenward, at dawn, he bent nis flight. 

Angel of Love I Still art thou passing by. 
Unseen, unheard, npon thy mission blest I 

Bring to our hearts those blessed gifts from high, 
And in our homes leave thy celestial rest I 

M. C. W. 




THE BLIND MAN'S STORY. 
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PICTURE S-] 



Just wilhin the Temple conrt, or »er7 ncnr it, 
a blind msn sat and beeged. Jesus passed hy 
with His niicipln, and ^ty pointed to the blind 
man and said, " Why was he botn blind ?" Jesus 
said, "That the works or God should be made 
manifext in Him," And then He proceeded to 
show them how He was the Light of the world- 
He gave tbera the symbol of a great rpiritusl 
truth. Ife anointed the blind mai^. eyet with 
clay and bade him go and wash in the Pool of 
SiJoam. The blind man obeyed, and had the joy 



BIBLE PICTURE STORIES. 
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of coming away from the Pool quite cured of his 
blindness. 

The blind man's friends scarcely knew him 
again, were very curious in their inquiries,' and at 
last (nought him to the Pharisees tnat they might 
iovestigale his strange story. His. taimti were 
called, but Ihey were afriul to leU the truth, 
Eo they said, "He is old enough to' answer for 
him-elF." He did answer, and lery bravely ; not 
afraid to gi»c TeaUs the glory. The Phansees 
were so anery that they cast him out. 

Jesus found him, and gave him light in his 
mind, just as Ho had given sight to his «y«s. 
Then ihe man said— what I hope you can saj — 
"Lord, I believe," and worshipped his Dinne 
Benefactor. 




MERITON LODGE : 

BCATRICK ERSKINE'S NEW HOME. 

By the Auihor of " Arthur's Victory." 

Chapter XXX II I. -Gilbert's Work. 

Mr. Mortimer anil his little Eiandsoo had laken 
DO their qaaners it the " While Hart " inn at 
Meriton, i<iEtead of jjroceedin? to Dashwater as 
oiiginallj' intetided. John had Euggested it, and 
Mr. Mortimer IhouEht it the best plan j but he 
hoped that in a day or two »t most they would be 
able to continue their journey. He himself was a 
good deal shaken *nd hruised ; but it was of the 
■'tile Aubrey he thoi^hl most. 



The child was slill uncorsdous when John paid 
his last visit for the night ; and until sense and 
feeling in some measure returned they could not 
[ell lor certain tha( he had received no injury. 

Mi. Mortimer had already telegraphed tor the 
diitd's own nurse from home to come the next day 
to Meriton. There could be no real reed, be 
kepi saying over and, over to himself— no cause 
for alarm ; but it was as well to be on the safe 
side : well for the dii'd to have some one with 
him who couldjookft^erhim belter than he could ; 
for of course be would need eJtra care afttr all 
this. 

Towards midnight AuhrCy opened his eyes, 
talked a little in a. wandering sort of way, and 
then went off into a sattual sleep, wliTch «nabled 
Mi. Mortimer .to take Ae test he so mach 
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The nurse arrived early in the morning. Ac- 
cording to her own statement she was ''that 
startled and alarmed,** when the ominous yellow 
paper was put into her hands, ** you might have 
knocked me down with a feather ! you might in- 
deed, sir. But of course I might be sure some 
harm would happen to the little dai ling when I 
was not with him. " 

" Don't talk nonsense, nurse ! " said Mr. Mor- 
timer impatiently, ** as though you could have pre- 
vented the trains running into one another, if you 
had been there. Now go to Master Aubrey, and 
mind and don't wake him ; let him sleep as long 
as he can. He does not ail much, is only tired 
and knocked up, and no wonder I but he will be 
all right in a day or two.*' 

Nurse shook her head, and put on a long face 
behind the old gentleman's back, 

" I only hope it may prove so, but folks don't 
get over being smashed quite so easily, and I really 
should not be surprised if it were to be the death 
of my poor little lamb here." 

She entered the chamber slowly and cautiously, 
but little Aubrey was awake, and stretching out 
his hand to her spoke quite cheerily. 

" Why, nursie, are you here ? Are we at home? I 
thought grandpapa and I had gone to Dash water." 

** Yes, Master Aubrey, you did ; but never mind 
about that now. I am here to take care of my 
precious lamb, and nothing shall hurt him I " and 
she fell to kissing him violently. 

Aubrey bore her embraces, but did not return 
them ; and seemed glad when he was released. 

* * Oh, yes, I remember it all now ; we jvere in 
the train, and something happened, didn't it ? Yes, 
I was so frightened, and I think I was thrown out, 
I remember 1 " and the poor child began to tremble 
all over, as if the fright had all come back again. 

Nurse soothed him with soft words. 

" It is all over now, dear, and here is your own 
nursie beside you ; nothing shall touch you when 
she is by." ' 

** Where is that nice boy that was in the carriage ? 
Gilbert Somebody. I want him, nursie." 

' * I don't know, dear, he is not here." 

"But he was close beside me in the train, nursie ; 
I had been sitting on his knee. He can't be far 
off, do 6nd him for me." 

*' I know nothing about him, Master Aubrey, 
and you are not in the train now, you know." 

" No, no, of course not ; I know that. But I 
do want him. You might find him, nursie, he is 
such a nice boy," persisted the child fretfully, and 
almost ready to cry. 

Nurse was at her wits' end to pacify him, for she 
knew no nice boy called Gilbert; when just then 
Mr. Mortimer and Dr. £r^kine entered the room, 
and relieved hei from the dilemma. 

John made a careful examination of the child, 
but could not find that he was injured anywhere; 
but as the little fellow complained of being very 
tired, he thought it beat that he should remain in 
bed for that day at any rate. 



Mr. Mortimer was much cheered by the doctor's 
report, and talked of continuing their journey the 
following day. 

•* Perhaps I was needlessly alarmed,*" he said, 
36 a sort of apology ; '* but he is a delicate little 
fellow, and he is all I have in the world, Dr. 
Erskine ; his mother was my only child, so you 
may imagine how precious he is ! " and he wrung 
John's hand with a force he was little aware o^ 

'* I do not say that all cause for anxiety is over 
yet," said John gravely ; " but we shall see in a 
day or two ; a shock hke this cannot be got over 
in a hurry." 

" No, of course not, of course not." 

" Grandpapa," called a little voice from the bed, 
** I want Gilbert : please find Gilbert for me." 

" Eh, what, my dear, what do you want ? " 

*' He is very anxious for some boy called Gilbert, 
sir," put in nurse ; "I cannot pacify him at all." 

" Yes, grandpapa, don't you remember he was 
with us in the railway carriage ? " 

**0h, yes, I recollect now : he was very good 
in helping us. By the bye, he said he was coming 
to Meriton : do you know anythingof him, doctor? " 
turning to John. 

** My brother, Gilbert Erskine, was beside you 
when I reached the scene of the accident yesterday 
evening : I suppose it is he you mean." 

'* Oh, yes, that is the youth : he was not much 
hurt, I hope?" 

"Not much ; he has a sprained ankle, but that 
is nothing serious ; and he is as anxious to see 
our little friend here, as Aubrey is to see him." 

"Oh, please do let him come : I shan't be so 
tired if he comes." 

*' Well, I think we can manage to get him here 
somehow ; though, strictly speaking, I believe he 
ought to rest to-day. However, he shall come, if 
possible, after awhile.** 

Dr. Erskine then administered a soothing 
draught to his little patient, and bidding him lie 
still and sleep again until Gilbert came, he left 
him. 

After that, Gilbert spent most of his days there ; 
he managed to get backwards and forwards pretty 
comfortably. Math the help of John's arm and a 
sticks 

Little Aubrey seemed easier and quieter when 
he was present ; and when the fits of exceeding 
restlessness came on, he was more quickly soothed 
if Gilbert took him in his arms. So Mr. Mortimer 
requested as a personal favour, that he would 
spend as much time there as possible : and Gilbert, 
having nothing particular to do with himself, 
gladly complied. 

Two days passed, and there seemed no more 
chance of continuing their journey than there had 
been at first. Aubrey was still only tired and 
restless, but he did not gain strength, and did not 
care to make any exertion. John looked i;raver 
and more grave every time he saw him. Clearly 
the child was not getting over the shock as he had 
hoped he would. 
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And soon there was no more talk of moving. 
Even Mr. Mortimer, though he would not own it, 
could not but see that his Tittle treasure was slowly 
fading away. Every day he seemed to have less 
strength. 

A grand London physician was summoned ; but 
he could do nothing but agree with Dr. Erskine*s 
opinion that the delicate nerves had had too great 
a strain upon them, and that nothing more could 
be done. 

Mr. Mortimer was in despair when the great 
doctor coolly informed him what John had been 
trying to make him understand from the first. 

**0h, save him, doctor," he cried, " save my 
child I I will give anything for the life of my 
child I " 

"My good sir," replied the great man, half 
impatiently — ^he was too well used to such scenes 
— ** all the money in the world cannot save him 
now : the only wonder is that he did not die on 
the spot." 

"Dear Mr. Mortimer,** put in John Erskine, 
in his calm, soothing tones, ** life and death are in 
higher hands than ours. What can be done shall 
be done, you may be sure ; but if the Good Shep- 
herd takes home this little lamb to His bosom, he 
will be saved from the paths of this world, which 
are but rough and thorny to such tender feet. 
His love is greater than yours, and He only asks 
you to believe that it is so.** 

**I will try, but it is hard work,** said Mr. 
Mortimer, grasping John's hand ; and then he 
turned away, and locked himself in his own room 
alone with his sorrow. 

By some strange intuition little Aubrey knew — 
he. did not need telling — that be would never go 
to Dashwater — never return to his beautiful happy 
home — ^never leave Merit on, or that little chamber 
in the ** White Hart '* inn, until he left it for the 
eternal mansions above. 

And now, more than ever, he was glad of 
Gilbert's society; for though everybody loved the 
little fellow, and were ready to do everything for 
him that could be done, it was to Gilbert alone 
that he turned for help and comfoit. 

And to Gilbert was given the happy task of 
smoothing this downward path to an early grave. 
He had been wishing but now for some work to 
do for the Master, little thinking how soon that 
work would be pointed out, 

Bible stories, sweet precious promises, and old 
familiar hymns, Aubrey never tired of listening 
to ; and Gilbert's singing would often send him to 
sleep when nothing else would. 

The old nurse was sometimes a little jealous of 
Gilbert's continual presence ; but one night, after 
he was gone, and she was smoothing the child's 
pillow, he took her hand and kissed it, saying : 

" Dear nursie, you will not have me long now. 
Jesus is going to take care of me. I never knew 
how much He loved me till Gilbert taught me ; 
but I am so happy now because I know I am 
going to Him. And do you know, nursie, I 



think He sent me here just that I might be taught 
about Him : was ^t not kind of Him ? But He 
looks after the little lambs ; and I'm one, Gilbert 
says." 

** Yes, my precious darling, there is no doubt 
of that," said nurse, with tears in her eyes ; '* a 
sweet, eood child like you must be right if any 
one is.* 

A troubled look came into the soft eyes. 

" No, no, nursie ; I am not good at all. It is 
only because }esus died and has washed me white 
in His blood that I am fit to go to Him." 

** Well, well, my darling, you are all safe, any- 
how." 

Soon there came a last day, a last good-night ; 
a last time that Gilbert held him in his arms and 
told him the **old, old story." And then, in the 
early morning the angels came; and without a 
sigh or a struggle, earth was exchanged for 
heaven, and the beautiful form of little Aubrey 
St. Clair was but inanimate clay. 



Chapter XXXIV.— Mr. Mortimer's 
Proposal. 

Mr. Mortimer was inconsolable. He had been 
hoping against hope, as we are all so apt to do ; 
and until the end really came, he could hardly 
realize that the blow would indeed fall. Little 
Aubrey was, as he had said, his earthly all, and 
life would be a blank without him. 

The child was to be taken home, to be buried 
beside his mother and grandmother in the family 
vault — ^that home which he had left but a few 
short days before in such bright health and spirits. 
John made all the arrangements and undertook 
everything ; for Mr. Mortimer was quite unequal 
to the task. 

But the evening before the sad little party were 
to leave Meriton, the inhabitants of the Lodge 
were rather surprised by Mr. Mortimer making 
his appearance there. Margaret and Beatrice 
were sitting at work in the parlour, and Gilbert 
was lying on the sofa beside them. His ankle 
was not well yet, and he had used it more than he 
ought to have done in his visits to his little friend ; 
and now John insisted upon perfect rest. 

They were talking, as usual, of Aubrey; for 
though neither Margaret nor Beatrice had seen 
him, they knew and loved him from Gilbert's 
description. Margaret was just saying how won- 
derful it seemed that he should just be brought 
there for the last few days of his life, that he 
might learn from Gilbert's lips that blessed know- 
ledge which is worth more than life itself, when 
Mr. Mortimer was announced. 

" Dr. Erskine is not in, then,** he said, glanc- 
ing round the room with a look of disappointment. 
" Well, it does not much matter.** 

** He is engaged this evening," said Margaret, 
rising : and drawing forward John's easy chair, 
she begged Mr. Mortimer to Lc seated, **IIe 
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haa some fev preparations to make for leaving 
home to-morrow." , , 

Mr. Mortimer's face changed a little. 

" I am afraid I am trespassing a great deal on 
his time. I do not know how I sV^l ever repay 
him ; hut he was good enough to propose going 
with us to-morrow and I could not rtf'ise ; (or the 
fact is, Mrs. Erskine, I do not feel fit to travel 
alone." 

" I am sure you are not, dear sir, and my hus- 
band is only too glad to. be of any use." 

'* But I did not come here t6 talk «bout mysel£ 
You were telling me," he went on, turning to 
Gilbert, *'when that fatal collision happened, a 
little about yourself, and why you were leaving 
school so early ; will you go on now ? ' 

Gilbert coloured a little at being so suddenly 
addressed ; but he answered in a straightforward 
way, that his mother's death had lessened their 
means of living, and that John could not be 
expected to support them all, so that it was quite 
right that he should try. to be earning something ; 
nothing suitable had turned up yet, but he hoped 
it would soon 

"And if things had gone on as during your 
mother's life, what would have been, your wishes 
then?** questioned Mr. Mortimer., 

'*0h, sir, it was my great longing to be a 
clergyman^ but that. cannot be now :. the educa- 
tion is too costly.. Besides, I must be doing 
something for myself long enough before that." 

, "Yes, it can. For this is what I came this 
evening to say, that I intend to take upon myself 
the completion of your education. I have plenty 
of money, and I mean to send you both to school 
and to college, if you are willing." 

*' Oh, Mr- Mortimer," cried Gilbert, " you are 
too kind, too good 1 " 

Beatrice's head was raised up suddenly with 
a glad, proud gesture, but she said nothing. . 

** Nay, it is a kindness to myself as well as you. 
God seems to have thrown us together to be a 
help and comfort to one another. But that is not 
all I wanted to say : I have a still greater favour 
to beg. Gilbert, I am a childless old man, I have 
no one now to love me and care for me. My one 
treasure is taken from me. I do not want to 
murmur, but I have nothing bow to make me 

cling to life, unless Gilbert, come and be my 

son T come and be to me what my Aubrey would 
have been if he had lived 1 He loved you, and I 
love you for your kindness to him. Oh, my lad, 
will you ? " 

The old gentleman held out both arms, while 
the tears streamed down his cheeks. Gilbert 
went and knelt down beside him, and Mr. 
Mortimer put his arms about him, and leaning 
his head on his shoulder, for a few minutes, 
sobbed aloud. But he soon recovered himself 
and made an apology to Margaret. 

'^ I am a toolish old man, you see, Mrs. 

Erskine., but I took a fancy to this boy the 

.tfrs/ minute I saw bim; and if I may but have 



him for mine, there will still be something worth 
lU Ing for. I know it is a great thing I am asking, 
and 1 do not want you to decide to-night, only 
whichever way it is, I mean to provide for his 
future, in memory of my little grandson who loved 
him." 

Great was the excitement which prevailed when 
Mr. Mortimer had taken his departure. 

"Oh, Gilbert," exclaimed Beatrice, "now you 
will have your, wish* How good God is to grant 
it after ail, and in such an unexpected way 
too, just when we thought it was impossible. But. 
how shall we spare you ? how can we ever give 
you up ? " 

That was what they all said. John, when he 
came in, declared at once that it could not be ;. 
but Margaret said they must not decide. hastily; 
th^ must think over it and pray over.it. Gilbert 
said very little ; hardly enough to show which 
way he wished ; perhaps he scarcely knew him*. 
self. , . 

But Mr. Mortimer would want to know in the 
morning : so they would have to decide by then. 

When morning came, Gilbert went up to hi&. 
brother, and ask«l him how it was to be. 

John said he had passed. a sleepless night over 
it, but he thought he had come to a right decision. 

" I feel that you ought to go,. Gilbert. Perhaps^ 
you may be some comfort and help to Mr. Mor-. 
timer, apart from anything else. < And we cannot 
deny that it is the very thing for you, my boy : it 
will be the making of you. But it would never do. 
to accept Mr. Mortimer's generous offer, without 
giving him what he asks K>r in return. All the 
same it will be an immense trial to part with you. 
But I do think it is the way God is leading you." 

" So do I, John. And I don't mean to give up 
you all here : not at all. You will perhaps see as- 
much of me as you would if I were a cleik any- 
where. And if I go to Mr. Mortimer I shall be 
quite taken off vour hands, and not be a burden to 
you any more.' 

' So it was settled that John was to tell Mr. Mor- 
timer that Gilbert would gratefully ajg^ree to his 
proposal ; and would join him at his home in 
Devonshire in a week's time. 

Mr. Mortimer was a wealthy man ; he had no 
near relatives ; and he had, as he said, taken quite 
a fancy to Gilbert. 

And in caring for him he felt that he was ful- 
filling the last wishes of his little grandson. 

And Gilbert made the most of his advantages, 
and grew up a clever and useful man. 

After a year had passed away since their first 
acquaintance with Mr. Mortimer, there came 
another proposal from him. There was a good 
doctor's practice to be had in a large town close 
to him, would Dr. Erskine accept it, if it were 
bought for him ? 

. John was only too thankful to accept it for the 
sake of his family, and also for the sake of being 
near Gilbert again. 

Meriton was very sorry to lose their doctor 
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especially the Dalton family, who would miss them 
ali dreadfully, though they lejoiced at their good 
fortune. 

Beatrice's life at Meriton Lodge had not been 
without its good effect on her : she had learnt 
some good and useful lessons there. She was 
trying now to live more for others and less for her- 
self, and earnestly striving to overcome her faults. 

THE END. 



A FALL ON THE ICE. 

A FAXrt on the ice I How would you like that ? 
Not at all, you say. No, I suppose not ; . and yei 
I know 4 poor boy who says that such a fall was 
one of the best things that ever happened to him. 
I win tell you his story, and then you will be able 
to judge whether he was correct or not in that 
opinion* 

Two years ago I was walking rapidly along the 
streets when the pavement was covered with 
sleet, and it was very difficult to keep one's foot- 
ing. Before me was a boy about twelve years 
old, balancing on his head a tray of plaster 
images, while under one arm he carried a large 
vase. 

"If he were to slip now," I thought, "what 
would become of his things ? What a crash there 
would be 1 " 

Just at that moment down he came, flat on the 
stones, with the images lying in pieces all over 
the pavement. 

Poor fellow ! I pitied him ; and still more 
when I found that his ankle was sprained so that 
he could not walk. 

A crowd soon gathered around. 

He did not cry, but sat on the ground, holding 
one foot in his hands, and his face wearing such 
a sorrowful look that my heart ached for him. 

"I will eet a cab, and take you to the hos- 
pital," I said. 

He shook his head, and answered, "I must 
not leave my sister. She is little, and she is 
alone.** 

I asked where he lived, and calling a cab, 
some of the crowd helped him into it, and we 
drove to his miserable home. It was a low house 
in a dirty court, and he lived in the third story. 
With the driver's help, we got him up there, and 
the door was opened by a little black-eyed girl, 
who screamed when she saw her brother. 

"Don't "be frightened, Gianetta,'* he said, 
kindly. " I ve only hurt my foot.'* 

We put him on the bed, and I sent away the 
cab, and went inyself to the nearest chemist's for 
a lotion for the sprained ankle. 

When I returned I learned his history. His 
parents Were Italian, but he and his sister Were 
bom in England, and spoke English perfectly. 



They had been orphans now for nearly ff year, 
and it was beautiful to see their devoted love for 
each other. Ignatio generally made enough 
money, by the sale of his images, to get them 
some food, and pay the rent of their miserable 
room ; but in the winter they were often badly 
off, and their clothes were ragged and thin. I 
asked Ignatio how they spent their Sundays. 

**0h, I don't sell on Sundays," he said. "I 
sleep almost all day ; aiid after dairk, in warmt 
weather, we go out and take a walk." 

" Don't you ever go to church ? •» 

" I stop undet the windows sometimes, and 
hear the singing ; but I never went in." 

** Then you don't know what a Sunday-school 
is, do you?" 

" No, ma'am." 

" You and Gianetta shall come to mine, and 
see what it is." 

The room in which they lived was very dirty. 
I had the walls white-washed, and got a woman 
to scrub the floor, and clean the window, and 
then I showed the litle girl how to put things 
away, and keep the place neat. It made a won- 
derful change ; and Ignatio liked to lie on' the 
bed, and watch Gianetta's little hands dusting 
and cleaning. It was more than a week before 
he was able to walk out again, and in that time 
I visited him every day^ and becaine very fond of 
the brother and sister. They Were so simple and 
truthful, so affectionate to each other, and so 
grateful for any little kindness, that it was im- 
possible to help becoming attached to them. 

I provided some strong, useful clothing fof 
them, and, when Ignatio's foot was better, I lent 
him a little money to help to replace his broken 
images. The first Sunday he was able to go out, 
I called and took them with me to our school. I 
never had any scholars who listened with so 
much interest to all I said. Their black eyes 
did not move from my hce, though often they 
were filled with tears, as I told of the love and 
sufferings of the dear Saviour of whom they had 
known so little. After that Sunday I never found 
their places empty, for the Sunday-school biecame 
a place that they dearly loved: 

Before many months had passed, I found a 
home for Gianetta in a family where she is 
taught everything that can be useful to her ixk 
her future life as a woman and a Christian. 

Ignatio has given up his images, and is work- 
ing on a farm where I spend lAy summers ; so 
that he is still my Sunday scholar for some months 
of every year. He often sees Gianetta, and they 
are learning to write letters to each other. 
Ignatio often says that the best thing that ever 
happened to him was that fall on the ice, when 
he sprained his ankle. M. M'c. 



Duty. — ^A child gave a nice definition of it— 
"Doing what God wants us to." 
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BIBLE EXERCISE. 

An emblem of sin and of salvation will be 
discovered by the initials of the following 
words ! — 

1. What a Christian should feel himself on 
earth. 

2. An earnest and diligent inquirer. 

3. One who detested the commission of a great 
crime, but was too weak-minded to prevent it. 

4. The Christian minister's wish for his people. 

5. An example of female patriotism. 

6. The teacher taught. 

7. The first blacksmith. 

CLARA. 



LESSONS FOR A BIBLE CLASS. 

Lesson IX.— Faith in Christ. — Heb. xi. 

Faith means belief. When we believe a pro- 
mise which is made to us, we may be said to have 
faith in the promiser. When we believe what 
Christ has said, we have Faith in Ilim. What 
has Chxist said about the Salvation of the Soul? 
The following are some of the characteristics 
of Faith :— 

1. Means of Salvation, — Not by any merit or 
power in itself. — ^When the man with the withered 
hand stretched it forth, he exerted faith ; but did 
that faith restore his hand ? 

2. A Free Gift. — ^No sinner believes in Christ 
until the Holy Spirit renders him willing to do so. 
— For this reason Faith is called a gift. Where ? 

3. Weak, — Jesus said He would not condemn 
weak faith. — Who showed very weak faith ? — Who 
prayed for an increase of it ? 

4. Active. — Works by love. — Leads to Christ. 

5. Victorious, — Overcomes World — Satan — 
Self—Death. 

6. Establishing, — Compared to a foundation. 

7. Nourishing. — Compared to ** eating Christ's 
flesh." 

%,^Comforting, — Who said he should have 
fainted but for faith ? 

9. Glorifying. — Name some whose faith glori- 
fied God in a remarkable manner. 

10. Precious, — Why does this bring trials? — 
Are you a believer in what Christ has said ? 



SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 

My first is where the rippling tide kisses the 

pebbly strand, 
My second in driving mist and spray, now hides 

the darkened land. 



My third is in the swelling sail, as it glides o'er the 

tranauil sea, 
My fourth is where the moonbeams fall o*er waters 

wide and free. 
The wind with my fifth sweet music makes, as it 

hurries on its way. 
My sixth is in the sunset red, and last pale streak 

of day. 
For my seventh seek the forest old, where, deep 

in mossy glade. 
My eighth reveals the far off gloom and depths of 

leafy shade. 
With my ninth the lengthening sunrays glow in 

golden splendour bnght, 
And leaf and spray with my tenth give back 

their guivering, eleaming light. 
The pearly dew with my eleventh falls on buds 

and blossoms fair, 
And with my last the dove's sad notes steal on 

the evening air. — 
In death's dark vale, in Jordan's wave, dear 

Saviour, ever be 
To us this name, this glorious name, through all 

Eternity. 

KATE WOOD. 

Solution of November Enigma. — Princk of 

Life. 



OUR PROGRAMME FOR 1882. 

Michael Fowler and his Three L's. — 
A New Tale by the author of ** Soldier 
Harold." 

Only a Little Organ Boy.— A New Tale 
by a new Author. 

Picture Stories. — A New Series full of 
interest. 

Poetical Enigmas.— By Kate Wood. 

Children in Council. — This will be found, 
we think, an improvement on the ** Editor's 
Box." We shall be ready to lay letters from 
our readers, if of sufficient importance, before 
our sedate and thoughtful councillors. 

The Girls' Sisterly Union ; also The 
Boys' Brotherly Union. — A New Scheme of 
doing good and getting good; to be unfolded, 
urged, worked out and reported on during 1882. 

Prizes for Competition.— To be offered in 
tbe January Magazine. 

We close our volume with most loving wishes 

for our myriads of dear readers. In whatever 

part of the globe they dwell an electric chain 

of sincere auction unites us. Along this chain 

often runs the story of their sorrows and their 

joys, and we send back many a telegram of 

sympathy, counsel, and encouragement. We 

should like to send you a telegram for the New 

Year. What shall it be P We are only allowed 

twenty words. Perhaps this will do — Love^ trusty 

follow^ serve and glorify Jesus ; try to make 

the desert smile ; grace^ mercy , and peace be Ttdth 

it 
you. 



End of Volume. 
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